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INTRODUCTION 


Stop somebody in the street. Anybody: a man, a 
woman. Ask them one question: What do you know 
about science fiction? More than likely, they will an¬ 
swer in one of two ways. One: Well, X used to watch 
Star Trek. Two: Well, X used to watch The Twilight 
Zone. 

The Twilight Zone came first. 

In the 1950s there was a glut of science-fiction 
magazines on the stands, a glut of science-fiction mov¬ 
ies in the theaters. But mass exposure to the genre 
only came in the ’60s with Rod Serling’s Twilight 
Zone. 

Not that it was exclusively a science-fiction anthol¬ 
ogy series. In truth, it was more a fantasy series. But 
there were science-fiction stories on it and, for the first 
time, tens of millions of people were introduced to a 
form of story they had never known before. A form of 
story wherein the known becomes—through the imagi¬ 
native skill of the author—transmuted into the fasci¬ 
nating unknown, the incredible unknown. 

The unknown which (unlike the unknown of fan¬ 
tasy stories) might very well become, in time, the 
known again. There’s the rub, as Hamlet says. The 
intriguing rub of the science-fiction story. 

X forget the date that my friend Charles Beaumont 
and I first went to CBS Studios to view the pilot film 
of The Twilight Zone and meet its creator Rod Ser- 
ling. It was a momentous day for Chuck and myself, 
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for it led not only to five years of most enjoyable writ¬ 
ing assignments for us but to many more pleasurable 
years knowing and working with Rod, one of the 
most talented craftsmen the television medium has 
ever produced and one of the kindest, most feeling 
men I have ever known. 

Maybe that was the trouble; that he felt too strong¬ 
ly, lived too intensely, worked too hard. So did Chuck 
Beaumont. They burned themselves out all too soon 
and I miss them both. Still, I take comfort from my 
conviction that, even now, Rod and Chuck are to¬ 
gether somewhere in the real Twilight Zone, still friends 
and still creating. I look forward to our reunion. 

In the meantime, I commend this most admirable 
collection of stories put together by Rod before his un¬ 
timely death. You have enjoyed his TV work. You 
will enjoy his anthology. 

—Richard Matheson 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Bober! A* Heinlein 


Often called the dean of science fiction, Robert A, 
Heinlein ( 1907— ) is one of the most respected and 
honored writers in the field. Accordingly, he has been 
selected as guest of honor at the annual World Science 
Fiction convention three times. His Hugo Award- 
winning novel, Stranger in a Strange Land, became 
an instant underground classic and introduced thou¬ 
sands of new readers to science fiction. A master 
storyteller, he is widely imitated, but rarely matched . 
Now living in California, he is a graduate of the U.S . 
Naval Academy, and his books, such as Starship 
Troopers, often reflect that background. The heroes of 
most of his stories are purposeful individuals, relying 
on their intelligence, resourcefulness, and devotion to 
duty to triumph over their adversaries. But no writer, 
especially one of Heinlein’s stature, can be pinned 
down so easily. In the story that follows we meet a 
different kind of Heinlein hero as the author turns 
his focus on the human condition, on introspection, 
on paranoia. Perhaps the ultimate paranoia . 
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THEY 


They would not let him alone. 

They never would let him alone. He realized that 
that was part of the plot against him—never to leave 
him in peace, never to give him a chance to mull over 
the lies they had told him, time enough to pick out the 
flaws, and to figure out the truth for himself. 

That damned attendant this morning! He had come 
busting in with his breakfast tray, waking him, and 
causing him to forget his dream. If only he could re¬ 
member that dream— 

Someone was unlocking the door. He ignored it. 

“Howdy, old boy. They tell me you refused your 
breakfast?” Dr. Hayward’s professionally kindly mask 
hung over his bed. 

“I wasn’t hungry.” 

“But we can’t have that. You’ll get weak, and then 
I won’t be able to get you well completely. Now get 
up and get your clothes on and I’ll order an eggnog 
for you. Come on, that’s a good fellow!” 

Unwilling, but still willing at that moment to enter 
into any conflict of wills, he got out of bed and 
slipped on his bathrobe. “That’s better,” Hayward ap¬ 
proved. “Have a cigarette?” 

“No, thank you.” 

The doctor shook his head in a puzzled fashion. 
“Darned if I can figure you out. Loss of interest in 
physical pleasure does not fit your type of case.” 

“What is my type of case?” he inquired in flat tones. 

“Tut! Tut!” Hayward tried to appear roguish:' “If 
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medicos told their professional secrets, they might have 
to work for a living.” 

“What is my type of case?” 

“Well—the label doesn’t matter, does it? Suppose 
you tell me. I really know nothing about your case as 
yet. Don’t you think it is about time you talked?” 

“I’ll play chess with you.” 

“All right, all right.” Hayward made a gesture of 
impatient concession. “We’ve played chess every day 
for a week. If you will talk, I’ll play chess.” 

What could it matter? If he was right, they already 
understood perfectly that he had discovered their plot; 
there was nothing to be gained by concealing the ob¬ 
vious. Let them try to argue him out of it. Let the tail 
go with the hide! To hell with it! 

He got out the chessmen and commenced setting 
them up. “What do you know of my case so far?” 

“Very little. Physical examination, negative. Past 
history, negative. High intelligence, as shown by your 
record in school and your success in your profession. 
Occasional fits of moodiness, but nothing exceptional. 
The only positive information was the incident that 
caused you to come here for treatment.” 

“To be brought here, you mean. Why should it 
cause comment?” 

“Well, good gracious, man—if you barricade your¬ 
self in your room and insist that your wife is plotting 
against you, don’t you expect people to notice?” 

“But she was plotting against me—and so are you. 
White, or black?” 

“Black—it’s your turn to attack. Why do you think 
we are plotting against you?” 

“It’s an involved story, and goes way back into my 
early childhood. There was an immediate incident, how¬ 
ever—” He opened by advancing the white king’s knight 
to KB3. Hayward’s eyebrows raised. 

“You make a piano attack?” 

“Why not? You know that it is not safe for me to 
risk a gambit with you.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders and answered 
the opening. “Suppose we start with your early child- 
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hood; It may shed more light than more recent inci¬ 
dents. Did you feel that you were being persecuted as 
a child?” 

“No!” He half rose from his chair. “When I was a 
child I was sure of myself. I knew then, I tell you; I 
knew! Life was worthwhile, and I knew it. I was at 
peace with myself and my surroundings. Life was 
good and I was good and I assumed that the creatures 
around me were like myself.” 

“And weren’t they?” 

“Not at all! Particularly the children. I didn’t know 
what viciousness was until I was turned loose with 
other children. The little devils! And I was expected 
to be like them and play with them.” 

The doctor nodded. “I know. The herd compul¬ 
sion. Children can be pretty savage at times.” 

“You’ve missed the point. This wasn’t any healthy 
roughness; these creatures were different—not like my¬ 
self at all. They looked like me, but they were not like 
me. If I tried to say anything to one of them about 
anything that mattered to me, all I could get was a 
stare and a scornful laugh. Then they would find some 
way to punish me for having said it.” 

Hayward nodded. “I see what you mean. How about 
grownups?” 

“That is somewhat different. Adults don’t matter to 
children at first—or, rather they did not matter to me. 
They were too big, and they did not bother me, and 
they were busy with things that did not enter into my 
considerations. It was only when I noticed that my 
presence affected them that I began to wonder about 
them.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, they never did the things when I was around 
that they did when I was not around.” 

Hayward looked at him carefully. “Won’t that state¬ 
ment take quite a lot of justifying? How do you know 
what they did when you weren’t around?” 

He acknowledged the point. “'But I used to catch 
them just stopping. If I came into a room, the conver¬ 
sation would stop suddenly, and then it would -pick 
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up about the weather or something equally inane. Then 
I took to hiding and listening and looking. Adults did 
not behave the same way in my presence as out of it.” 

“Your move, I believe. But see here, old man—that 
was when you were a child. Every child passes through 
that phase. Now that you are a man, you must see the 
adult point of view. Children are strange creatures and 
have to be protected—at least, we do protect them— 
from many adult interests! There is a whole code of 
conventions in the matter that—” 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted impatiently, “I know all 
that. Nevertheless, I noticed enough and remembered 
enough that was never clear to me later. And it put me 
on my guard to notice the next thing.” 

“Which was?” He noticed that the doctor’s eyes 
were averted as he adjusted a castle’s position. 

“The things I saw people doing and heard them 
talking about were never of any importance. They 
must be doing something else.” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“You don’t choose to follow me. I’m telling this to 
you in exchange for a game of chess.” 

“Why do you like to play chess so well?” 

“Because it is the only thing in the world where I 
can see all the factors and understand all the rules. 
Never mind—I saw all around me this enormous plant, 
cities, farms, factories, churches, schools, homes, rail¬ 
roads, luggage, roller coaster, trees, saxophones, li¬ 
braries, people, and animals. People that looked like 
me and who should have felt very much like me, if 
what I was told was the truth. But what did they ap¬ 
pear to be doing? ‘They went to work to earn the 
money to buy the food to get the strength to go to 
work to earn the money to buy the food to get the 
strength to go to work to get the strength to buy the 
food to earn the money to go to—’ until they fell over 
dead. Any slight variation in the basic pattern did 
not matter, for they always fell over dead. And every¬ 
body tried to tell me that I should be doing the same 
thing. I knew better!” 

The doctor gave him a look apparently intended to 
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denote helpless surrender and laughed. “I can’t argue 
with you. Life does look like that, and maybe it is just 
that futile. But it is the only life we have. Why not 
make up your mind to enjoy it as much as possible?” 

“Oh, no!” He looked both sulky and stubborn. “You 
can’t peddle nonsense to me by claiming to be fresh 
out of sense. How do I know? Because all this com¬ 
plex stage setting, all these swarms of actors, could not 
have been put here just to make idiot noises at each 
other. Some other explanation, but not that one. An 
insanity as enormous, as complex, as the one around 
me had to be planned. I’ve found the plan!” 

“Which is?” 

He noticed that the doctor’s eyes again averted. 

“It is a play intended to divert me, to occupy my 
mind and confuse me, to keep me so busy with de¬ 
tails that I will not have time to think about the mean¬ 
ing. You are all in it, every one of you.” He shook 
his finger in the doctor’s face. “Most of them may be 
helpless automatons, but you’re not. You are one of 
the conspirators. You’ve been sent in as a trouble¬ 
shooter to try to force me to go back to playing the 
role assigned to me!” 

He saw that the doctor was waiting for him to quiet 
down. 

“Take it easy,” Hayward finally managed to say. 
“Maybe it is all a conspiracy, but why do you think 
that you have been singled out for special attention? 
Maybe it is a joke on all of us. Why couldn’t I be one 
of the victims as well as yourself?” 

“Got you!” He pointed a long finger at Hayward. 
“That is the essence of the plot. All of these creatures 
have been set up to look like me in order to prevent 
me from realizing that I was the center of the arrange¬ 
ments. But I have noticed the key fact, the mathemati¬ 
cally inescapable fact, that I am unique. Here am I, 
sitting on the inside. The world extends outward from 
me. I am the center—” 

“Easy, man, easy! Don’t you realize that the world 
looks that way to me, too. We are each the center of 
the universe—” 
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“Not so! That is what you have tried to make me 
believe, that I am just one of millions more just like 
me. Wrong! If they were like me, then I could get into 
communication with them. I can’t. I have tried and 
tried and I can’t. I’ve sent out my inner thoughts, 
seeking some one other being who has them, too. 
What have I gotten back? Wrong answers, jarring in¬ 
congruities, meaningless obscenity. I’ve tried, I tell 
you. God!—how I’ve tried! But there is nothing out 
there to speak to me—nothing but emptiness and 
otherness!” 

“Wait a minute. Do you mean to say that you think 
there is nobody home at my end of the line? Don’t 
you believe that I am alive and conscious?” 

He regarded the doctor soberly. “Yes, I think you 
are probably alive, but you are one of the others— 
my antagonists. But you have set thousands of others 
around me whose faces are blank, not lived in, and 
whose speech is a meaningless reflex of noise.” 

“Well, then, if you concede that I am an ego, why 
do you insist that I am so very different from your¬ 
self?” 

“Why? Wait!” He pushed back from the chess table 
and strode over to the wardrobe, from which he took 
out a violin case. 

While he was playing, the lines of suffering smoothed 
out of his face and his expression took on a relaxed 
beatitude. For a while he recaptured the emotions, but 
not the knowledge, which he had possessed in dreams. 
The melody proceeded easily from proposition to 
proposition with inescapable, unforced logic. He fin¬ 
ished with a triumphant statement of the essential 
thesis and turned to the doctor. “Well?” 

“Hmmm.” He seemed to detect an even greater de¬ 
gree of caution in the doctor’s manner. “It’s an odd bit, 
but remarkable. ’S pity you didn’t take up the violin 
seriously. You could have made quite a reputation. 
You could even now. Why don’t you do it? You could 
afford to, I believe.” 

He stood and stared at the doctor for a long moment, 
then shook his head as if trying to clear it. “It’s no 
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use,” he said slowly, “no use at all. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of communication. I am alone.” He replaced 
the instrument in its case and returned to the chess 
table. “My move, I believe?” 

“Yes. Guard your queen.” 

He studied the board. “Not necessary. I no longer 
need my queen. Check.” 

The doctor interposed a pawn to parry the attack. 

He nodded. “You use your pawns well, but I have 
learned to anticipate your play. Check again—and 
mate, I think.” 

The doctor examined the new situation. “No,” he 
decided, “no—not quite.” He retreated from the square 
under attack. “Not checkmate—stalemate at the worst. 
Yes, another stalemate.” 

He was upset by the doctor’s visit. He couldn’t be 
wrong, basically, yet the doctor had certainly pointed 
out logical holes in his position. From a logical stand¬ 
point the whole world might be a fraud perpetrated 
on everybody. But logic meant nothing—logic itself 
was a fraud, starting with unproved assumptions and 
capable of proving anything. The world is what it isl¬ 
and carries its own evidence of trickery. 

But does it? What did he have to go on? Could 
he lay down a line between known facts and every¬ 
thing else and then make a reasonable interpretation 
of the world, based on facts alone—an interpretation 
free from complexities of logic and no hidden assump¬ 
tions of points not certain. Very well— 

First fact, himself. He knew himself directly. He 
existed. 

Second facts, the evidence of his “five senses,” ev¬ 
erything that he himself saw and heard and smelled 
and tasted with his physical senses. Subject to their 
limitations, he must believe his senses. Without them 
he was entirely solitary, shut up in a locker of bone, 
blind, deaf, cut off, the only being in the world. 

And that was not the case. He knew that he did 
not invent the information brought to him by his 
senses. There had to be something else out there, 
some otherness that produced the things his senses re- 
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corded. All philosophies that claimed that the physical 
world around him did not exist except in his imagina¬ 
tion were sheer nonsense. 

But beyond that, what? Were there any third facts 
on which he could rely? No, not at this point. He 
could not afford to believe anything that he was told, 
or that he read, or that was implicitly assumed to be 
true about the world around him. No, he could not 
believe any of it, for the sum total of what he had 
been told and read and been taught in school was so 
contradictory, so senseless, so wildly insane that none 
of it could be believed unless he personally confirmed 
it. 

Wait a minute—- The very telling of these lies, these 
senseless contradictions, was a fact in itself, known to 
him directly. To that extent they were data, probably 
very important data. 

The world as it had been shown to him was a piece 
of unreason, an idiot’s dream. Yet it was on too mam¬ 
moth a scale to be without some reason. He came 
wearily back to his original point: Since the world 
could not be as crazy as it appeared to be, it must 
necessarily have been arranged to appear crazy in or¬ 
der to deceive him as to the truth. 

Why had they done it to him? And what was the 
truth behind the sham? There must be some clue in 
the deception itself. What thread ran through it all? 
Well, in the first place he had been given a super¬ 
abundance of explanations of the world around him, 
philosophies, religions, “commonsense” explanations. 
Most of them were so clumsy, so obviously inade¬ 
quate, or meaningless, that they could hardly have ex¬ 
pected him to take them seriously. They must have 
intended them simply as misdirection. 

But there were certain basic assumptions running 
through all the hundreds of explanations of the crazi¬ 
ness around him. It must be these basic assumptions 
that he was expected to believe. For example, there 
was the deep-seated assumption that he was a “human 
being,” essentially like millions of others around him 
and billions more in the past and the future. 
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That was nonsense! He had never once managed to 
get into real communication with all those things that 
looked so much like him but were so different. In the 
agony of his loneliness, he had deceived himself that 
Alice understood him and was a being like him. He 
knew now that he had suppressed and refused to exam¬ 
ine thousands of little discrepancies because he could 
not bear the thought of returning to complete loneliness. 
He had needed to believe that his wife was a living, 
breathing being of his own kind who understood his 
inner thoughts. He had refused to consider the possi¬ 
bility that she was simply a mirror, an echo—or some¬ 
thing unthinkably worse. 

He had found a mate, and the world was tolerable, 
even though dull, stupid, and full of petty annoyance. 
He was moderately happy and had put away his sus¬ 
picions. He had accepted, quite docilely, the treadmill 
he was expected to use, until a slight mischance had 
momentarily cut through the fraud—then his suspi¬ 
cions had returned with impounded force; the bitter 
knowledge of his childhood had been confirmed. 

He supposed that he had been a fool to make a fuss 
about it. If he had kept his mouth shut they would 
not have locked him up. He should have been as subtle 
and as shrewd as they, kept his eyes and ears open 
and learned the details of and the reasons for the plot 
against him. He might have learned how to circum¬ 
vent it. 

But what if they had locked him up—the whole 
world was an asylum and all of them his keepers. 

A key scraped in the lock, and he looked up to see an 
attendant entering with a tray. “Here’s your dinner, sir.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” he said gently. “Just put it down.” 

“Movies tonight, sir,” the attendant went on. 
“Wouldn’t you like to go? Dr. Hayward said you 
could—”* 

“No, thank you. I prefer not to.” 

“I wish you would, sir.” He noticed with amusement 
the persuasive intentness of the attendant’s manner. 
“I think the doctor wants you to. It’s a good movie. 
There’s a Mickey Mouse cartoon—” 
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“You almost persuade me, Joe,” he answered with 
passive agreeableness. “Mickey’s trouble is the same as 
mine, essentially. However, I’m not going. They need 
not bother to hold movies tonight.” 

“Oh, there will be movies in any case, sir. Lots of 
our other guests will attend.” 

“Really? Is that an example of thoroughness, or are 
you simply keeping up the pretense in talking to me? 
It isn’t necessary, Joe, if it’s any strain on you. I 
know the game. If I don’t attend, there is no point in 
holding movies.” 

He liked the grin with which the attendant answered 
this thrust. Was it possible that this being was created 
just as he appeared to be—big muscles, phlegmatic dis¬ 
position, tolerant, doglike? Or was there nothing going 
on behind those kind eyes, nothing but robot reflex? 
No, it was more likely that he was one of them, since 
he was so closely in attendance on him. 

The attendant left and he busied himself at his sup¬ 
per tray, scooping up the already-cut bites of meat 
with a spoon, the only implement provided. He smiled 
again at their caution and thoroughness. No danger of 
that—he would not destroy this body as long as it 
served him in investigating the truth of the matter. 
There were still many different avenues of research 
available before taking that possibly irrevocable step. 

After supper he decided to put his thoughts in bet¬ 
ter order by writing them; obtained paper. He should 
start with a general statement of some underlying postu¬ 
late of the credos that had been drummed into him all 
his “life.” Life? Yes, that was a good one. He wrote: 

“I am told that I was born a certain number of 
years ago and that I will die a similar number of years 
hence. Various clumsy stories have been offered me to 
explain to me where I was before birth and what be¬ 
comes of me after death, but they are rough lies, not 
intended to deceive, except as misdirection. In every 
other possible way the world around me assures me 
that I am mortal, here but a few years, and a few 
years hence gone completely—nonexistent. 

“WRONG—I am immortal. I transcend this little 
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time axis; a seventy-year span on it is but a casual 
phase in my experience. Second only to the prime 
datum of my own existence is the emotionally con¬ 
vincing certainty of my own continuity. I may be a 
closed curve, but, closed or open, I neither have a 
beginning nor an end. Self-awareness is not relational; 
it is absolute, and cannot be reached to be destroyed, 
or created. Memory, however, being a relational as¬ 
pect of consciousness, may be tampered with and 
possibly destroyed. 

“It is true that most religions which have been of¬ 
fered me teach immortality, but note the fashion in 
which they teach it. The surest way to lie convincingly 
is to tell the truth unconvincingly. They did not wish 
me to believe. 

“Caution: Why have they tried so hard to convince 
me that I am going to die in a few years? There must 
be a very important reason. I infer that they are pre¬ 
paring me for some sort of a major change. It may be 
crucially important for me to figure out their intentions 
about this—probably I have several years in which to 
reach a decision. Note: Avoid using the types of rea¬ 
soning they have taught me.” 

The attendant was back. “Your wife is here, sir.” 

“Tell her to go away.” * 

“Please, sir—Dr. Hayward is most anxious that you 
should see her.” 

“Tell Dr. Hayward that I said that he is an excellent 
chess player.” 

“Yes, sir.” The attendant waited for a moment. 
“Then you won’t see her, sir?” 

“No, I won’t see her.” 

He wandered around the room for some minutes 
after the attendant had left, too distrait to return to his 
recapitulation. By and large they had played very de¬ 
cently with him since they had brought him here. He 
was glad that they had allowed him to have a room 
alone, and he certainly had more time free for contem¬ 
plation than had ever been possible on the outside. To 
be sure, continuous effort to keep him busy and to 
distract him was made, but, by being stubborn, he was 
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able to circumvent the rules and gain some hours each 
day for introspection. 

But, damnation!—he did wish they would not persist 
in using Alice in their attempts to divert his thoughts. 
Although the intense terror and revulsion which she 
had inspired in him when he had first rediscovered the 
truth had now aged into a simple feeling of repugnance 
and distaste for her company, nevertheless it was emo¬ 
tionally upsetting to be reminded of her, to be forced 
into making decisions about her. 

After all, she had been his wife for many years. 
Wife? What was a wife? Another soul like one’s own, 
a complement, the other necessary pole to the couple, a 
sanctuary of understanding and sympathy in the 
boundless depths of aloneness. That was what he had 
thought, what he had needed to believe and had be¬ 
lieved fiercely for years. The yearning need for com¬ 
panionship of his own kind had caused him to see him¬ 
self reflected in those beautiful eyes and had made 
him quite uncritical of occasional incongruities in her 
responses. 

He sighed. He felt that he had sloughed off most of 
the typed emotional reactions which they had taught 
him by precept and example, but Alice had gotten 
under his skin, way under, and it still hurt. He had 
been happy—what if it had been a dope dream? They 
had given him an excellent, a beautiful mirror to play 
with—the more fool he to have looked behind it! 

Wearily he turned back to his summing up: 

“The world is explained in either one of two ways; 
the commonsense way which says that the world is 
pretty much as it appears to be and that ordinary 
human conduct and motivations are reasonable, and 
the religio-mystic solution which states that the world is 
dream stuff, unreal, insubstantial, with reality some¬ 
where beyond. 

‘WRONG—both of them. The commonsense 
scheme has no sense to it of any sort. Life is short and 
full of trouble. Man born of woman is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. His days are few and they 
are numbered. All is vanity and vexation. Those quo- 
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tations may be jumbled and incorrect, but that is a fair 
statement of the commonsense world-is-as-it-seems in 
its only possible evaluation. In such a world, human 
striving is about as rational as the blind dartings of a 
moth against a light bulb. The commonsense world is a 
blind insanity, out of nowhere, going nowhere, to no 
purpose. 

“As for the other solution, it appears more rational 
on the surface, in that it rejects the utterly irrational 
world of common sense. But it is not a rational solu¬ 
tion, it is simply a flight from reality of any sort, for it 
refuses to believe the results of the only available direct 
communication between the ego and the Outside. Cer¬ 
tainly the ‘five senses’ are poor enough channels of 
communication, but they are the only channels.” 

He crumpled up the paper and flung himself from 
the chair. Order and logic were no good—his answer 
was right because it smelled right. But he still did not 
know all the answer, Why the grand scale to the de¬ 
ception, countless creatures, whole continents, an 
enormously involved and minutely detailed matrix of 
insane history, insane tradition, insane culture? Why 
bother with more than a cell and a straitjacket? 

It must be, it had to be, because it was supremely 
important to deceive him completely, because a lesser 
deception would not do. Could it be that they dare not 
let him suspect his real identity no matter how difficult 
and involved the fraud? 

He had to know. In some fashion he must get be¬ 
hind the deception and see what went on when he was 
not looking. He had had one glimpse; this time he 
must see the actual workings, catch the puppet masters 
in their manipulations. 

Obviously the first step must be to escape from this 
asylum, but to do it so craftily that they would never 
see him, never catch up with him, not have a chance to 
set the stage before him. That would be hard to do. 
He must excel them in shrewdness and subtlety. 

Once decided, he spent the rest of the evening in 
considering the means by which he might accomplish 
his purpose. It seemed almost impossible—he must .get 
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away without once being seen and remain in strict 
hiding. They must lose track of him completely in 
order that they would not know where to center their 
deceptions. That would mean going without food for 
several days. Very well—he could do it. He must not 
give them any warning by unusual action or manner. 

The lights blinked twice. Docilely he got up and 
commenced preparations for bed. When the attendant 
looked through the peephole he was already in bed, 
with his face turned to the wall. 

Gladness! Gladness everywhere! It was good to be 
with his own kind, to hear the music swelling out of 
every living thing, as it always had and always would 
—good to know that everything was living and aware 
of him, participating in him, as he participated in them. 
It was good to be, good to know the unity of many 
and the diversity of one. There had been one bad 
thought—the details escaped him—but it was gone— 
it had never been; there was no place for it. 

The early-morning sounds from the adjacent ward 
penetrated the sleep-laden body which served him here 
and gradually recalled him to awareness of the hos¬ 
pital room. The transition was so gentle that he carried 
over full recollection of what he had been doing and 
why. He lay still, a gentle smile on his face, and 
savored the uncouth but not unpleasant languor of the 
body he wore. Strange that he had ever forgotten de¬ 
spite their tricks and stratagems. Well, now that he had 
recalled the key, he would quickly set things right in 
this odd place. He would call them in at once and 
announce the new order. It would be amusing to see 
old Glaroon’s expression when he' realized that the 
cycle had ended— 

The click of the peephole and the rasp of the door 
being unlocked guillotined his line of thought. The 
morning attendant pushed briskly in with the breakfast 
tray and placed it on the tip table. “Morning, sir. Nice, 
bright day—want it in bed, or will you get up?” 

Don’t answer! Don’t listen! Suppress this distraction! 
This is part of their plan— But it was too late, too late. 
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He felt himself slipping, falling, wrenched from reality 
back into the fraud world in which they had kept him. 
It was gone, gone completely, with no single associa¬ 
tion around him to which to anchor memory. There 
was nothing left but the sense of heartbreaking loss and 
the acute ache of unsatisfied catharsis. 

“Leave it where it is. I’ll take care of it.” 

“Okey-doke.” The attendant bustled out, slamming 
the door, and noisily locked it. 

He lay quite still for a long time, every nerve end in 
his body screaming for relief. 

At last he got out of bed, still miserably unhappy, 
and attempted to concentrate on his plans for escape. 
But the psychic wrench he had received in being re¬ 
called so suddenly from his plane of reality had left 
him bruised and emotionally disturbed. His mind in¬ 
sisted on rechewing its doubts, rather than engage in 
constructive thought. Was it possible that the doctor 
was right, that he was not alone in his miserable 
dilemma? Was he really simply suffering from para¬ 
noia, delusions of self-importance? 

Could it be that each unit in this yeasty swarm 
around him was the prison of another lonely ego— 
helpless, blind, and speechless—condemned to an eter¬ 
nity of miserable loneliness? Was the look of suffering 
which he had brought to Alice’s face a true reflection 
of inner torment and not simply a piece of play-acting 
intended to maneuver him into compliance with their 
plans? 

A knock sounded at the door. He said “Come in,” 
without looking up. Their comings and goings did not 
matter to him. 

“Dearest—” A well-known voice spoke slowly and 
hesitantly. 

“Alice!” He was on his feet at once, and facing her. 
“Who let you in here?” 

“Please, dear, please—I had to see you.” 

“It isn’t fair. It isn’t fair.” He spoke more to himself 
than to her. Then: “Why did you come?” 

She stood up to him with a dignity he had hardly 
expected. The beauty of her childlike face had been 
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marred by line and shadow, but it shone with an un¬ 
expected courage. “I love you,” she answered quietly. 
“You can tell me to go away, but you can’t make me 
stop loving you and trying to help you.” 

He turned away from her in an agony of indecision. 
Could it be possible that he had misjudged her? Was 
there, behind that barrier of flesh and sound symbols, 
a spirit that truly yearned toward his? Lovers whisper¬ 
ing in the dark— “You do understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, dear heart, I understand.” .. 

“Then nothing that happens to us can matter, as 
long as we are together and understand —” Words, 
words, rebounding hollowly from an unbroken wall— 

No, he couldn’t be wrong! Test her again-—“Why 
did you keep me on that job in Omaha?” 

“But I didn’t make you keep that job. I simply 
pointed out that we should think twice before—” 

“Never mind. Never mind.” Soft hands and a sweet 
face preventing him with mild stubbornness from ever 
doing the thing that his heart told him to do. Always 
with the best of intentions, the best of intentions, but 
always so that he had never quite managed to do the 
silly, unreasonable things that he knew were worth¬ 
while. Hurry, hurry, hurry, and strive, with an angel¬ 
faced jockey to see that you don’t stop long enough to 
think for yourself— 

“Why did you try to stop me from going back up¬ 
stairs that day?” 

She managed to .smile, although her eyes were al¬ 
ready spilling over with tears. “I didn’t know it really 
mattered to you. I didn’t want us to miss the train.” 

It had been a small thing, an unimportant thing. 
For some reason not clear to him he had insisted on 
going back upstairs to his study when they were about 
to leave the house for a short vacation. It was raining, 
and she had pointed out that there was barely enough 
time to get to the station. He had surprised himself and 
her, too, by insisting on his own way in circumstances 
in which he had never been known to be stubborn. 

He had actually pushed her to one side and forced 
his way up the stairs. Even then nothing might have 
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come of it had he not—quite unnecessarily—raised the 
shade of the window that faced toward the rear of the 
house. 

It was a very small matter. It had been raining, 
hard, out in front. From this window the weather was 
clear and sunny, with no sign of rain. 

He had stood there quite a long while, gazing out at 
the impossible sunshine and rearranging his cosmos in 
his mind. He re-examined long-suppressed doubts in 
the light of this one small but totally unexplainable 
discrepancy. Then he had turned and had found that 
she was standing behind him. 

He had been trying ever since to forget the expres¬ 
sion that he had surprised on her face. 

“What about the rain?” 

“The rain?” she repeated in a small, puzzled voice. 
“Why, it w r as raining, of course. What about it?” 

“But it was not raining out my study window.” 

“What? But of course it was. I did notice the sun 
break through the clouds for a moment, but that was 
all.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“But darling, what has the weather to do with you 
and me? What difference does it make whether it rains 
or not—to us?” She approached him timidly and slid 
a small hand between his arm and side. “Am I re¬ 
sponsible for the weather?” 

“I think you are. Now please go.” 

She withdrew from him, brushed blindly at her eyes, 
gulped once, then said in a voice held steady: “All 
right. I’ll go. But remember—you can come home if 
you want to. And I’ll be there, if you want me.”. She 
waited a moment, then added hesitantly: “Would you 
.. . would you kiss me good-bye?” 

He made no answer of any sort, neither with voice 
nor eyes. She looked at him, then turned, fumbled 
blindly for the door, and rushed through it. 

The creature he knew as Alice went to the place of 
assembly without stopping to change form. “It is nec¬ 
essary to adjourn this sequence. I am no longer able to 
influence his decisions.” 
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They had expected it, nevertheless they stirred with 
dismay. 

The Glaroon addressed the First for Manipulation. 
“Prepare to graft the selected memory track at once.” 

Then, turning to the First for Operations, the Gla¬ 
roon said: “The extrapolation shows that he will tend 
to escape within two of his days. This sequence de¬ 
generated primarily through your failure to extend that 
rainfall all around him. Be advised.” 

“It would be simpler if we understood his motives.” 

“In my capacity as Dr. Hayward, I have often 
thought so,” commented the Glaroon acidly, “but if we 
understood his motives, we would be part of him. Bear 
in mind the Treaty! He almost remembered.” 

The creature known as Alice spoke up. “Could he 
not have the Taj Mahal next sequence? For some rea¬ 
son he values it.” 

“You are becoming assimilated!” 

“Perhaps. I am not in fear. Will he receive it?” 

“It will be considered.” 

The Glaroon continued with orders: “Leave struc¬ 
tures standing until adjournment. New York City and 
Harvard University are now dismantled. Divert him 
from those sectors. 

“Move!” 
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FIFTEEN MILES 


sen. anderson: Does that mean that man’s mobility 
on the moon will be severely limited? 

MR. webb: Yes, sir; it is going to be severely limited, 
Mr. Chairman. The moon is a rather hostile 
place.... 

—U.S. Senate Hearings on National 
Space Goals, August 23, 1965 


“Any word from him yet?” 

“Huh? No, nothing.” 

Kinsman swore to himself as he stood on the open 
platform of the little lunar rocket-jumper. 

“Say, where are you now?” The astronomer’s voice 
sounded gritty with static in Kinsman’s helmet ear¬ 
phones. 

“Up on the rim. He must’ve gone inside the damned 
crater.” 

“The rim? How’d you get.. .” 

“Found a flat spot for the jumper. Don’t think I 
walked this far, do you? I’m not as nutty as the priest.” 

“But you’re supposed to stay down here on the 
plain! The crater’s off limits.” 

“Tell it to our holy friar. He’s the one who marched 
up here. I’m just following the seismic rigs he’s been 
planting every three-four miles.” 

He could sense Bok shaking his head. “Kinsman, if 
there’re twenty-one officially approved ways to do a 
job, I swear you’ll pick the twenty-second.” 

“If the first twenty-one are lousy.” 
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“You’re not going inside the crater, are you? It’s too 
risky.” 

Kinsman almost laughed. “You think sitting in that 
aluminum casket of ours is safe?” 

The earphones went silent. With a scowl, Kinsman 
wished for the tenth time in an hour that he could 
scratch his twelve-day beard. Get zipped into the suit 
and the itches start . He didn’t need a mirror to know 
that his face was haggard, sleepless, and his black 
beard was mean-looking. 

He stepped down from the jumper—a rocket motor 
with a railed platform and some equipment on it, 
nothing more—and planted his boots on the solid rock 
of the ringwall’s crest. With a twist of his shoulders to 
settle the weight of the pressure-suit’s bulky backpack, 
he shambled over to the packet of seismic instruments 
and fluorescent marker that the priest had left there. 

“He came right up to the top, and now he’s off on 
the yellow brick road, playing moon explorer. Stupid 
bastard.” 

Reluctantly, he looked into the crater Alphonsus. 
The brutally short horizon cut across its middle, but 
the central peak stuck its worn head up among the 
solemn stars. Beyond it was nothing but dizzying black¬ 
ness, an abrupt end to the solid world and the begin¬ 
ning of infinity. 

Damn the priest! God's gift to geology . . . and I've 
got to play guardian angel for him . 

“Any sign of him?” 

Kinsman turned back and looked outward from the 
crater. He could see the lighted radio mast and squat 
return rocket, far below on the plain. He even con¬ 
vinced himself that he saw the mound of rubble mark¬ 
ing their buried base shelter, where Bok lay curled 
safely in his bunk. It was two days before sunrise, but 
the Earthlight lit the plain well enough. 

“Sure,” Kinsman answered. “He left me a big map 
with an X to mark the treasure.” 

“Don’t get sore at me!” 

“Why not? You’re sitting inside. I’ve got to find our 
fearless geologist.” 
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“Regulations say one man’s got to be in the base 
at all times.” 

But not the same one man , Kinsman flashed silently. 

“Anyway,” Bok went on, “he’s got a few hours’ oxy¬ 
gen left. Let him putter around inside the crater for a 
while. He’ll come back.” 

“Not before his air runs out. Besides, he’s officially 
missing. Missed two check-in calls. I’m supposed to 
scout his last known position. Another of those sweet 
regs.” 

Silence again. Bok didn’t like being alone in the 
base, Kinsman knew. 

“Why don’t you come on back,” the astronomer’s 
voice returned, “until he ctflls in. Then you can get him 
with the jumper. You’ll be running out of air yourself 
before you can find him inside the crater.” 

“I’m supposed to try.” 

“But why? You sure don’t think much of him. 
You’ve been tripping all over yourself trying to stay 
clear of him when he’s inside the base.” 

Kinsman suddenly shuddered. So it shows! If you're 
not careful you'll tip them both off . 

Aloud he said, “I’m going to look around. Give me 
an hour. Better call Earthside and tell them what’s 
going on. Stay in the shelter until I come back.” Or 
until the relief crew shows up. 

“You’re wasting your time. And taking an unneces¬ 
sary chance.” 

“Wish me luck,” Kinsman answered. 

“Good luck. I’ll sit tight here.” „ 

Despite himself, Kinsman grinned. Shutting off the 
radio, he said to himself, “I know damned well you’ll 
sit tight. Two scientific adventurers. One goes over the 
hill and the other stays in his bunk two weeks straight.” 

He gazed out at the bleak landscape, surrounded by 
starry emptiness. Something caught at his memory: 

“They can’t scare me with their empty spaces,” he 
muttered. There was more to the verse but he couldn’t 
recall it. 

“Can’t scare me,” he repeated softly, shuffling to the 
inner rim. He walked very carefully and tried, from 
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inside the cumbersome helmet, to see exactly where he 
was placing his feet. 

The barren slopes fell away in gently terraced steps 
until, more than half a mile below, they melted into the 
crater floor. Looks easy . . . too easy. With a shrug 
that was weighted down by the pressure-suit, Kinsman 
started to descend into the crater. 

He picked his way across the gravelly terraces and 
crawled feet first down the breaks between them. The 
bare rocks were slippery and sometimes sharp. Kins¬ 
man went slowly, step by step, trying to make certain 
he didn’t puncture the aluminized fabric of his suit. 

His world was cut off now and circled by the dark 
rocks. The only sounds he knew were the creakings of 
the suit’s joints, the electrical hum of its motor, the 
faint whir of the helmet’s air blower, and his own 
heavy breathing. Alone, all alone. A solitary micro¬ 
cosm. One living creature in the one universe. 

They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars—on stars where no human race is. 

There was still more to it: the tag line that he 
couldn’t remember. 

Finally he had to stop. The suit was heating up too 
much from his exertion. He took a marker-beacon 
from the backpack and planted it on the broken 
ground. The moon’s soil, churned by meteors and 
whipped into a frozen froth, had an unfinished look 
about it, as though somebody had been black-topping 
the place but stopped before he could apply the final 
smoothing touches. 

From a pouch on his belt Kinsman took a small 
spool of wire. Plugging one end into the radio outlet 
on his helmet, he held the spoof at arm’s length and re¬ 
leased the catch. He couldn’t see it in the dim light, 
but he felt the spring fire the wire antenna a hundred 
yards or so upward and out into the crater. 

‘"Father Lemoyne,” he called as the antenna drifted 
in the moon’s easy gravity. “Father Lemoyne, can you 
hear me? This is Kinsman.” 
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No answer. 

Okay. Down another flight. 

After two more stops and nearly an hour of sweaty 
descent, Kinsman got his answer. 

“Here . . . I’m here . . 

“Where?” Kinsman snapped. “Do something. Make 
a light.” 

“. .. can’t. . The voice faded out. 

Kinsman reeled in the antenna and fired it out again. 
“Where the hell are you?” 

A cough, with pain behind it. “Shouldn’t have done 
it. Disobeyed. And no water, nothing . . .” 

Great! Kinsman frowned. He's either hysterical or 
delirious. Or both. 

After firing the spool antenna again, Kinsman 
flicked on the lamp atop his helmet and looked at the 
radio direction-finder dial on his forearm. The priest 
had his suit radio open and the carrier beam was com¬ 
ing through even though he was not talking. The 
gauges alongside the radio-finder reminded Kinsman 
that he was about halfway down on his oxygen, and 
more than an hour had elapsed since he had spoken to 
Bok. 

“I’m trying to zero in on you,” Kinsman said. “Are 
you hurt? Can you . . .” 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t. I disobeyed and now I’ve got to 
pay for it. Don’t trap yourself too . . .” The heavy, re¬ 
proachful voice lapsed into a mumble that Kinsman 
couldn’t understand. 

Trapped. Kinsman could picture it. The priest was 
using a canister-suit: a one-man walking cabin, a big, 
plexidomed rigid can with flexible arms and legs stick¬ 
ing out of it. You could live in it for days at a time — 
but it was too clumsy for climbing. Which is why the 
crater was off limits. 

He must've fallen and now he's stuck. 

“The sin of pride,” he heard the priest babbling. 
“God forgive us our pride. I wanted to find water; the 
greatest discovery a man can make on the moon. . . . 
Pride, nothing but pride ...” 

Kinsman walked slowly, shifting his eyes from the 
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direction-finder to the roiled, pocked ground under¬ 
foot. He jumped across an eight-foot drop between 
terraces. The finder’s needle snapped to zero. 

“Your radio still on?” 

“No use ... go back ...” 

The needle stayed fixed. Either 1 busted it or Fm 
right on top of him . 

He turned full circle, scanning the rough ground as 
far as his light could reach. No sign of the canister. 
Kinsman stepped to the terrace-edge. Kneeling with 
deliberate care, so that his backpack wouldn’t unbal¬ 
ance and send him sprawling down the tumbled rocks, 
he peered over. 

In a zigzag fissure a few yards below him was the 
priest, a giant, armored insect gleaming white in the 
glare of the lamp, feebly waving its one free arm. 

“Can you get up?” Kinsman saw that all the weight 
of the cumbersome suit was on the pinned arm. Banged 
up his backpack, too . 

The priest was mumbling again. It sounded like 
Latin. 

“Can you get up?” Kinsman repeated. 

“Trying to find the secrets of natural creation . . . 
storming heaven with rockets... . We say we’re seeking 
knowledge, but we’re really after our own glory. . . .” 

Kinsman frowned. He couldn’t see the older man’s 
face, behind the canister’s heavily tinted window. 

“I’ll have to get the jumper down here.” 

The priest rambled on, coughing spasmodically. 
Kinsman started back across the terrace. 

“Pride leads to death,” he heard in his earphones. 
“You know that, Kinsman. It’s pride that makes us 
murderers.” 

The shock boggled Kinsman’s knees. He turned, 
trembling. “What. . . did you say?” 

“It’s hidden. The water is here, hidden . . . frozen in 
fissures. Strike the rock and bring forth water . . . like 
Moses. Not even God Himself was going to hide this 
secret from me....” 

“What did you say,” Kinsman whispered, complete¬ 
ly cold inside, “about murder?” 
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“I know you, Kinsman . . . anger and pride. . . . 
Destroy not my soul with men of blood . . . whose right 
hands are . .. are ...” 

Kinsman ran away. He fought back toward the 
crater rim, storming the terraces blindly, scrabbling up 
the inclines with four-yard-high jumps. Twice he had 
to turn up the air blower in his helmet to clear the 
sweaty fog from his faceplate. He didn’t dare stop. He 
raced on, breath racking his lungs, heart pounding un¬ 
til he could hear nothing else. 

But in his mind he still saw those savage few min¬ 
utes in orbit, when he had been with the Air Force, 
when he became a killer. He had won a medal for that 
secret mission; a medal and a conscience that never 
slept. 

Finally he reached the crest. Collapsing on the deck 
of the jumper, he forced himself to breathe normally 
again, forced himself to sound normal as he called 
Bok. 

The astronomer said guardedly, “It sounds as though 
he’s dying.” 

“I think his regenerator’s shot. His air must be 
pretty foul by now.” 

“No sense going back for him, I guess.” 

Kinsman hesitated. “Maybe I can get the jumper 
down close to him.” He found out about me, 

“You’ll never get him back in time. And you’re not 
supposed to take the jumper near the crater, let alone 
inside of it. It’s too dangerous.” 

“You want to just let him die?” He’s hysterical. If 
he babbles about me where Bok can hear it . . . 

“Listen,” the astronomer said, his voice rising, “you 
can’t leave me stuck here with both of you gone! I 
know the regulations, Kinsman. You’re not allowed to 
risk yourself or the third man on the team in an effort 
to help a man in trouble.” 

“I know. 1 know.” But it wouldn’t look right for me 
to start minding regulations now. Even Bok doesn’t ex¬ 
pect me to. 

“You don’t have enough oxygen in your suit to get 
down there and back again,” Bok insisted. 
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“I can tap some from the jumper’s propellant tank.” 

“But that’s crazy! You’ll get yourself stranded!” 

“Maybe.” It’s an Air Force secret. No discharge: 
just transferred to the space agency. If they find out 
about it now, I’ll be finished. Everybody’ll know. No 
place to hide. .. newspapers, TV, everybody! 

“You’re going to kill yourself over that priest. And 
you’ll be killing me, too!” 

“He’s probably dead by now,” Kinsman said. “I’ll 
just put a marker beacon there, so another crew can get 
him when the time comes. I won’t be long.” 

“But the regulations...” 

“They were, written Earthside. The brass never 
planned on something like this. I’ve got to go back, just 
to make sure.” 

He flew the jumper back down the crater’s inner 
slope, leaning over the platform railing to see his mark¬ 
er-beacons as well as listening to their tinny radio 
beeping. In a few minutes, he was easing the spraddle- 
legged platform down on the last terrace before the 
helpless priest. 

“Father Lemoyne.” 

Kinsman stepped off the jumper and made it to the 
edge of the fissure in four lunar strides. The white shell 
was inert, the lone arm unmoving. 

“Father Lemoyne!” 

Kinsman held his breath and listened. Nothing . . . 
wait . . . the faintest, faintest breathing. More like 
gasping. Quick, shallow, desperate. 

“You’re dead,” Kinsman heard himself mutter. 
“Give it up, you’re finished. Even if I got you out of 
here you’d be dead before I could get you back to the 
base.” 

The priest’s faceplate was opaque to him; he only 
saw the reflected spot of his own helmet lamp. But his 
mind filled with the shocked face he once saw in an¬ 
other visor, a face that had just realized it was dead. 

He looked away, out to the too-close horizon and the 
uncompromising stars beyond. Then he remembered 
the rest of it: 
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They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars—on stars where no human race is, 

I have it in me so much nearer home 
To scare myself with my own desert places . 

Like an automaton, Kinsman turned back to the 
jumper. His mind was blank now. Without thought, 
without even feeling, he rigged a line from the jump¬ 
er’s tiny winch to the metal lugs in the canister-suit’s 
chest. Then he took apart the platform railing and 
wedged three rejoined sections into the fissure above 
the fallen man, to form a hoisting angle. Looping the 
line over the projecting arm, he started the winch. 

" He climbed down into the fissure and set himself as 
solidly as he could on the bare, scoured-smooth rock. 
He grabbed the priest’s armored shoulders, and guided 
the oversized canister up from the crevice, while the 
winch strained silently. 

The railing arm gave way when the priest was only 
partway up, and Kinsman felt the full weight of the 
monstrous suit crush down on him. He sank to his 
knees, gritting his teeth to keep from crying out. 

Then the winch took up the slack. Grunting, fum¬ 
bling, pushing, he scrabbled up the rocky slope with 
his arms wrapped halfway round the big canister’s mid¬ 
dle. He let the winch drag them to the jumper’s edge, 
then reached out and shut the motor. 

With only a hard breath’s pause, Kinsman snapped 
down the suit’s supporting legs, so the priest could stay 
upright even though unconscious. Then he clambered 
onto the platform and took the oxygen line from the 
rocket tankage. Kneeling at the bulbous suit’s shoul¬ 
ders, he plugged the line into its emergency air tank. 

The older man coughed once. That was all. 

Kinsman leaned back on his heels. His faceplate was 
fogging over again, or was it fatigue blurring his 
sight? 

The regenerator was hopelessly smashed, he saw. 
The old bird musfve been breathing his own juices. 
When the emergency tank registered full, he discon- 
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“That’s it,” he said, pushing the sled over the crest, 
down the gentle outward slope. “That’s it. Stay with it. 
Don’t you die on me. Don’t put me through this for 
nothing!” 

“Kinsman!” Bok’s voice. “Are you all right?” 

The sled skidded against a yard-high rock. Scrambling 
after it, Kinsman answered, “I’m bringing him in. lust 
shut up and leave us alone. I think he’s alive. Now 
stop wasting my breath.” 

Pull it free. Push to get it started downhill again. 
Strain to hold it back . . . don’t let it get away from 
you. Haul it out of craterlets. Watch your step, don’t 
fall. 

“Too damned much uphill in this downhill.” 

Once he sprawled flat and knocked his helmet against 
the edge of the improvised sled. He must have blacked 
out for a moment. Weakly, he dragged himself up to the 
oxygen tank and refilled his suit’s supply. Then he 
checked the priest’s suit and topped off his tank. 

“Can’t do that again,” he said to the silent priest. 
“Don’t know if we’ll make it. Maybe we can. If neither 
one of us has sprung a leak. Maybe . . .” 

Time slid away from him. The past and future dis¬ 
solved into an endless now, a forever of pain and strug¬ 
gle, with the heat of his toil welling up in Kinsman 
drenchingly. 

“Why don’t you say something?” Kinsman panted 
at the priest. “You can’t die. Understand me? You 
can’t die! I’ve got to explain it to you. ... I didn’t 
mean to kill her. I didn’t even know she was a girl. 
You can’t tell, can’t even see a face until you’re too 
close. She must’ve been just as scared as I was. She tried 
to kill me. I was inspecting their satellite . . . how’d I 
know their cosmonaut was a scared kid. I could’ve 
pushed her off, didn’t have to kill her. But the first 
thing I knew I was ripping her air lines open. I didn’t 
know she was a girl, not until it was too late. It doesn’t 
make any difference, but I didn’t know it, I didn’t 
know . . .” 

They reached the foot of the ringwall and Kinsman 
dropped to his knees. “Couple more miles now . . . 
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straightaway . . . only a couple more . . . miles.” His 
vision was blurred, and something in his head was 
buzzing angrily. 

Staggering to his feet, he lifted the line over his 
shoulder and slogged ahead. He could just make out 
the lighted tip of the base’s radio mast. 

“Leave him, Chet,” Bok’s voice pleaded from some¬ 
where. “You can’t make it unless you leave him!” 

“Shut... up.” 

One step after another. Don’t think, don’t count. 
Blank your mind. Be a mindless plow horse. Plod 
along, one step at a time. Steer for the radio mast. . . . 
Just a few . .. more miles. 

“Don’t die on me. Don’t you ... die on me. You’re 
my ticket back. Don’t die on me, priest . . . don’t 
die . . .” 

It all went dark. First in spots, then totally. Kinsman 
caught a glimpse of the barren landscape tilting 
weirdly, then the grave stars slid across his view, then 
darkness. 

“I tried,” he heard himself say in a far, far distant 
voice. “I tried.” 

For a moment or two he felt himself falling, drop¬ 
ping effortlessly into blackness. Then even that sensa¬ 
tion died and he felt nothing at all. 

A faint vibration buzzed at him. The darkness 
started to shift, turn gray at the edges. Kinsman 
opened his eyes and saw the low, curved ceiling of the 
underground base. The noise was the electrical ma¬ 
chinery that lit and warmed and brought good air to 
the tight little shelter. 

“You okay?” Bok leaned over him. His chubby face 
was frowning worriedly. 

Kinsman weakly nodded. 

“Father Lemoyne’s going to pull through,” Bok said, 
stepping out of the cramped space between the two 
bunks. The priest was awake but unmoving, his eyes 
staring blankly upward. His canister-suit had been re¬ 
moved and one arm was covered with a plastic cast. 

Bok explained. “I’ve been getting instructions from 
the Earthside medics. They’re sending a team up; 
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should be here in another thirty hours. He’s in shock, 
and his arm’s broken; Otherwise he seems pretty good 
... exhausted, but no permanent damage.” 

Kinsman pulled himself up to a sitting position on 
the bunk and leaned his back against the curving metal 
wall. His helmet and boots were off, but he was still 
wearing the rest of his pressure suit. 

“You went out and got us,” he realized. 

Bok nodded. “You were only about a mile away. I 
could hear you on the radio. Then you stopped talk¬ 
ing. I had to go out.” 

“You saved my life.” 

“And you saved the priest’s.” 

Kinsman stopped a moment, remembering. “I did a 
lot of raving out there, didn’t I? Any of it intelligible?” 

Bok wormed his shoulders uncomfortably. “Sort of. 
It’s, uh . . . it’s all on the automatic recorder, you 
know. All conversations. Nothing I can do about that.” 

Thats it. Now everybody knows. 

“You haven’t heard the best of it, though,” Bok 
said. He went to the shelf at the end of the priest’s bunk 
and took a little plastic container. “Look at this.” 

Kinsman took the container. Inside was a tiny frag¬ 
ment of ice, half melted into water. 

“It was stuck in the cleats of Ms boots. It’s really 
water! Tests out okay, and I even snuck a taste of it. 
It’s water all right.” 

“He found it after all,” Kinsman said. “He’ll get into 
the history books now.” And he'll have to watch his 
pride even more. 

Bok sat on the shelter’s only chair. “Chet, about 
what you were saying out there .. 

Kinsman expected tension, but instead he felt only 
numb. “I know. They’ll hear the tapes Earthside.” 

“There’ve been rumors about an Air Force guy kill¬ 
ing a cosmonaut during a military mission, but I never 
thought... I mean .. .” 

“The priest figured it out,” Kinsman said. “Or at 
least he guessed it.” 

“It must’ve been rough on you,” Bok said. 

“Not as rough as what happened to her.” 
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“What’ll they do about you?” 

Kinsman shrugged. “I don’t know. It might get out 
to the press. Probably I’ll be grounded. Unstable. It 
could be nasty.” 

“I’m ... sorry.” Bok’s voice trailed off helplessly. 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

Surprised, Kinsman realized that he meant it. He sat 
straight upright. “It doesn’t matter anymore. They can 
do whatever they want to. I can handle it. Even if they 
ground me and throw me to the newsmen ... I think I 
can take it. I did it, and it’s over with, and I can take 
what I have to take.” 

Father Lemoyne’s free arm moved slightly. “It’s all 
right,” he whispered hoarsely. “It’s all right. I thought 
we were in hell, but it was only purgatory.” 

The priest turned his face toward Kinsman. His gaze 
moved from the astronaut’s eyes to the plastic con¬ 
tainer, still in Kinsman’s hands. “It’s all right,” he 
repeated, smiling. Then he closed his eyes and his face 
relaxed into sleep. But the smile remained, strangely 
gentle in that bearded, haggard face; ready to meet the 
world or eternity. 
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DOLPHIN'S WAY 


Of course, there was no reason why a woman coming 
to Dolphin’s Way—as the late Dr. Edwin Knight had 
named the island research station—should not be beau¬ 
tiful. But Mai had never expected such a thing to hap¬ 
pen. 

Castor and Pollux had not come to the station pool 
this morning. They might have left the station, as other 
wild dolphins had in the past—and Mai nowadays car¬ 
ried always with him the fear that the Willernie Foun¬ 
dation would seize on some excuse to cut off their 
funds for further research. Ever since Corwin Brayt 
had taken over, Mai had known this fear. Though 
Brayt had said nothing. It was only a feeling Mai got 
from the presence of the tall, cold man. So it was that 
Mai was out in front of the station, scanning the ocean 
when the water-taxi from the mainland brought the 
visitor. 

She stepped out on the dock, as he stared down at 
her. She waved as if she knew him, and then climbed 
the stairs from the dock to the terrace in front of the 
door to the main building of the station. 

“Hello,” she said, smiling as she stopped in front of 
him. “You’re Corwin Brayt?” 

Mai was suddenly sharply conscious of his own lean 
and ordinary appearance in contrast to her startling 
beauty. She was brown-haired and tall for a girl—but 
these things did not describe her. There was a per¬ 
fection to her—and her smile stirred him strangely. 
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“No,” he said. “I’m Malcolm Sinclair. Corwin’s in¬ 
side.” 

“I’m Jane Wilson,” she said. “Background Monthly 
sent me out to do a story on the dolphins. Do you 
work with them?” 

“Yes,” Mai said. “I started with Dr. Knight in the 
beginning.” 

“Oh, good,” she said. “Then, you can tell me some 
things. You were here when Dr. Brayt took charge 
after Dr. Knight’s death?” 

“Mr. Brayt,” he corrected automatically. “Yes.” The 
emotion she moved in him was so deep and strong it 
seemed she must feel it too. But she gave no sign. 

“Mr. Brayt?” she echoed. “Oh. How did the staff 
take to him?” 

“Well,” said Mai, wishing she would smile again, 
“everyone took to him.” 

“I see,” she said. “He’s a good research head?” 

“A good administrator,” said Mai. “He’s not in¬ 
volved in the research end.” 

“He’s not?” She stared at him. “But didn’t he re¬ 
place Dr. Knight, after Dr. Knight’s death?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mai. He made an effort to bring 
his attention back to the conversation. He had never 
had a woman affect him like this before. “But just as 
administrator of the station, here. You see—most of 
our funds for work here come from the Wilier me 
Foundation. They had faith in Dr. Knight, but when 
he died . , . well, they wanted someone of their own 
in charge. None of us mind.” 

“Willemie Foundation,” she said. “I don’t know it.” 

“It was set up by a man named Willernie, in St. 
Louis, Missouri,” said Mai. “He made his money 
manufacturing kitchen utensils. When he died he left 
a trust and set up the Foundation to encourage basic 
research.” Mai smiled. “Don’t ask me how he got 
from kitchen utensils to that. That’s not much infor¬ 
mation for you, is it?” 

“It’s more than I had a minute ago,” she smiled 
back. “Did you know Corwin Brayt before he came 
here?” 
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“No.” Mai shook his head. “I don’t know many 
people outside the biological and zoological fields.” 

“I imagine you know him pretty well now, though, 
after the six months he’s been in charge.” 

“Well—” Mai hesitated, “I wouldn’t say I know him 
well , at all. You see, he’s up here in the office all day 
long and I’m down with Pollux and Castor—the two 
wild dolphins we’ve got coming to the station, now. 
Corwin and I don’t see each other much.” 

“On this small island?” 

“I suppose it seems funny—but we’re both pretty 
busy.” 

“I guess you would be,” she smiled again. “Will 
you take me to him?” 

“Him?” Mai awoke suddenly to the fact they were 
still standing on the terrace. “Oh, yes—it’s Corwin you 
came to see.” 

“Not just Corwin,” she said. “I came to see the 
whole place.” 

“Well, I’ll take you in to the office. Come along.” 

He led her across the terrace and in through the 
front door into the air-conditioned coolness of the in¬ 
terior. Corwin Brayt ran the air conditioning constant¬ 
ly, as if his own somewhat icy personality demanded 
the dry, distant coldness of a mountain atmosphere. 
Mai led Jane Wilson down a short corridor and 
through another door into a large wide-windowed of¬ 
fice. A tall, slim, broad-shouldered man with black hair 
and a brown, coldly handsome face looked up from a 
large desk, and got to his feet on seeing Jane. 

“Corwin,” said Mai. “This is Miss Jane Wilson 
from Background Monthly ” 

“Yes,” said Corwin expressionlessly to Jane, coming 
around the desk to them. “I got a wire yesterday you 
were coming.” He did not wait for Jane to offer her 
hand, but offered his own. Their fingers met. 

“I’ve got to be getting down to Castor and Pollux,” 
said Mai, turning away. 

“I’ll see you later then,” Jane said, looking over at him. 

“Why, yes. Maybe—” he said. He went out. As he 
closed the door of Brayt’s office behind him, he paused 
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for a moment in the dim, cool hallway, and shut his 
eyes. Don't be a fool , he told himself, a girl like that 
can do a lot better than someone like you. And prob¬ 
ably has already. 

He opened his eyes and went back down to the pool 
behind the station and nonhuman world of the dol¬ 
phins. 

When he got there, he found that Castor and Pollux 
were back. Their pool was an open one, with egress to 
the open blue waters of the Caribbean. In the first 
days of the research at Dolphin’s Way, the dolphins 
had been confined in a closed pool like any captured 
Wild animal. It was only later on, when the work at the 
station had come up against what Knight had called 
“the environmental barrier” that the notion was con¬ 
ceived of opening the pool to the sea, so that the 
dolphins they had been working with could leave or 
stay, as they wished. 

They had left—but they had come back. Eventually, 
they had left for good. But strangely, wild dolphins 
had come from time to time to take their place, so 
that there were always dolphins at the station. 

. Castor and Pollux were the latest pair. They had 
shown up some four months ago after a single dolphin 
frequenting the station had disappeared. Free, inde¬ 
pendent—they had been most cooperative. But the 
barrier had not been breached. 

Now, they were sliding back and forth past each 
other underwater, utilizing the full thirty-yard length 
of the pool, passing beside, over and under each other, 
their seven-foot nearly identical bodies almost, but 
not quite, rubbing as they passed. The tape showed 
them to be talking together up in the supersonic range, 
eighty to a hundred and twenty kilocycles per second. 
Their pattern of movement in the water now was 
something he had never seen before. It was regular 
and ritualistic as a dance. 

He sat down and put on the earphones connected to 
the hydrophones, underwater at each end of the pool. 
He spoke into the microphone, asking them about 
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their movements, but they ignored him and kept on 
with the patterned swimming. 

The sound of footsteps behind him made him turn. 
He saw Jane Wilson approaching down the concrete 
steps from the back door of the station, With the 
stocky, overalled, figure of Pete Adant, the station 
mechanic. 

“Here he is,” said Pete, as they came up. “I’ve got 
to get back, now.” 

“Thank you.” She gave Pete the smile that had so 
moved Mai earlier. Pete turned and went back up the 
steps. She turned to Mai. “Am I interrupting some¬ 
thing?” 

“No.” He took off the earphones. “I wasn’t getting 
any answers, anyway.” 

She looked at the two dolphins in their underwater 
dance with the liquid surface swirling above them as 
they turned now this way, now that, just under it. 

“Answers?” she said. He smiled a little ruefully. 

“We call them answers,” he said. He nodded at the 
two smoothly streamlined shapes turning in the pool. 
“Sometimes we can ask questions and get responses.” 

“Informative responses?” she asked. 

“Sometimes. You wanted to see me about some¬ 
thing?” 

“About everything,” she said. “It seems you’re the 
man I came to talk to—not Brayt. He sent me down 
here. I understand you’re the one with the theory.” 

“Theory?” he said warily, feeling his heart sink in¬ 
side him. 

“The notion, then,” she said. “The idea that, if there 
is some sort of interstellar civilization, it might be 
waiting for the people of Earth to qualify themselves 
before making contact. And that test might not be a 
technological one like developing a faster-than-light 
means of travel, but a sociological one—” 

“Like learning to communicate with an alien cul¬ 
ture—a culture like that of the dolphins,” he inter¬ 
rupted harshly. “Corwin told you this?” 

“I’d heard about it before I came,” she said. “I’d 
thought it was Brayt’s theory, though.” 
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“No,” said Mai, “it’s mine.” He looked at her. “You 
aren’t laughing.” 

“Should I laugh?” she said. She was attentively 
watching the dolphins’ movements. Suddenly he felt 
sharp jealousy of them for holding her attention; and 
the emotion pricked him to something he might not 
otherwise have had the courage to do. 

“Fly over to the mainland with me,” he said, “and 
have lunch. I’ll tell you all about it.” 

“All right.” She looked up from the dolphins at 
him at last and he was surprised to see her frowning. 

- “There’s a lot I don’t understand,” she murmured. “I 
thought it was Brayt I had to leam about. But it’s 
you—and the dolphins.” 

“Maybe we can clear that up at lunch, too,” Mai 
said, not quite clear what she meant, but not greatly 
caring, either. “Come on, the helicopters are around 
the north side of the building.” 

They flew a copter across to Carupano, and sat 
down to lunch looking out at the shipping in the open 
roadstead of the azure sea before the town, while the 
polite Spanish of Venezuelan voices sounded from the 
tables around them. 

“Why should I laugh at your theory?” she said 
again, when they were settled, and eating lunch. 

“Most people take it to be a crackpot excuse for 
our failure at the station,” he said. 

Her brown arched brows rose. “Failure?” she said. 
“I thought you were making steady progress.” 

. “Yes. And no,” he said. “Even before Dr. Knight 
died, we ran into something he called the environ¬ 
mental barrier.” 

“Environmental barrier?” 

“Yes.” Mai poked with his fork at the shrimp in 
his seafood cocktail. “This work of ours all grew out 
of the work done by Dr. John Lilly. You read his 
book, Man and Dolphin?” 

“No,” she said. He looked at her, surprised. 

“He was the pioneer in this research with dolphins,” 
Mai said. “I’d have thought reading his book would 
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have been the first thing you would have done before 
coming down here.” 

“The first thing I did,” she said, “was try to find 
Out something about Corwin Brayt. And I was pretty 
unsuccessful at that. That’s why I landed here with the 
notion that it was he, not you, who was the real worker 
with the dolphins.” 

“That’s why you asked me if I knew much about 
him?” 

“That’s right,” she answered. “But tell me about 
this environmental barrier.” 

“There’s not a great deal to tell,” he said. “Like 
most big problems, it’s simple enough to state. At first, 
in working with the dolphins, it seemed the early re¬ 
searchers were going great guns, and communication 
was just around the corner—a matter of interpreting 
the sounds they made to each other, in the humanly 
audible range, and above it; and teaching the dol¬ 
phins human speech.” 

“It turned out those things couldn’t be done?” 

“They could. They were done—or as nearly so as 
makes no difference. But then we came up against 
the fact that communication doesn’t mean understand¬ 
ing.” He looked at her. “You and I talk the same lan¬ 
guage, but do we really understand perfectly what the 
other person means when he speaks to us?” 

She looked at him for a moment, and then slowly 
shook her head without taking her eyes off his face. 

“Well,” said Mai, “that’s essentially our problem 
with the dolphins—only on a much larger scale. Dol¬ 
phins, like Castor and Pollux, can talk with me, and I 
with them, but we can’t understand each other to any 
great degree.”* 

“You mean intellectually understood, don’t you?” 
Jane said. “Not just mechanically?” 

“That’s right,” Mai answered. “We agree on denota¬ 
tion of an auditory or other symbol, but not on conno¬ 
tation. I can say to Castor —‘the Gulf Stream is a 
strong ocean current 9 and he’ll agree exactly. But nei¬ 
ther of us really has the slightest idea of what the 
other really means. My mental image of the Gulf 
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Stream is not Castor’s image. My notion of ‘powerful’ 
is relative to the fact I’m six feet tall, weigh a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds and can lift my own weight 
against the force of gravity. Castor’s is relative to the 
fact that he is seven feet long, can speed up to forty 
miles an hour through the water, and as far as he 
knows weighs nothing, since his four hundred pounds 
of body weight are balanced out by the equal weight 
of the water he displaces. And the concept of lifting 
something is all but unknown to him. My mental ab¬ 
straction of ‘ocean’ is not his, and our ideas of what a 
current is may coincide, or be literally worlds apart in 
meaning. And so far we’ve found no way of bridging 
the gap between us.” 

“The dolphins have been trying as well as you?” 

“I believe so,” said Mai. “But I can’t prove it. Any 
more than I can really prove the dolphin’s intelligence 
to hard-core skeptics until I can come up with some¬ 
thing previously outside human knowledge that the 
dolphins have taught me. Or have them demonstrate 
that they’ve learned the use of some human intellec¬ 
tual process. And in these things we’ve all failed— 
because, as I believe and Dr. Knight believed, of the 
connotative gap, which is a result of the environmen¬ 
tal barrier.” 

She sat watching him. He was probably a fool to tell 
her all this, but he had had no one to talk to like this 
since Dr. Knight’s heart attack, eight months before, 
and he felt words threatening to pour out of him. 

“We’ve got to learn to think like the dolphins,” he 
said, “or the dolphins have to learn to think like us. 
For nearly six years now we’ve been trying and neither 
side’s succeeded.” Almost before he thought, he added 
the one thing he had been determined to keep to him¬ 
self. “I’ve been afraid our research funds will be cut 
off any day now.” 

“Cut off? By the Willernie Foundation?” she said. 
“Why would they do that?” 

“Because we haven’t made any progress for so long,” 
Mai said bitterly. “Or, at least, no provable progress. 
I’m afraid time’s just about run out. And if it runs 
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out, it may never be picked up again. Six years ago, 
there was a lot of popular interest in the dolphins. 
Now, they’ve been discounted and forgotten, shelved 
as merely bright animals.” 

“You can’t be sure the research won’t be picked up 
again.” 

“But I feel it,” he said. “It’s part of my notion 
about the ability to communicate with an alien race 
being the test for us humans. I feel we’ve got this one 
chance and if we flub it, we’ll never have another.” 
He pounded the table softly with his fist. “The worst 
of it is, I know the dolphins are trying just as hard 
to get through from their side—if I could only rec¬ 
ognize what they’re doing, how they’re trying to make 
me understand!” 

Jane had been sitting watching him. 

“You seem pretty sure of that,” she said. “What 
makes you so sure?” 

He unclenched his fist and forced himself to sit 
back in his chair. 

“Have you ever looked into the jaws of a dolphin?” 
he said. “They’re this long.” He spread his hands apart 
in the air to illustrate. “And each pair of jaws contains 
eighty-eight sharp teeth. Moreover, a dolphin like Cas¬ 
tor weighs several hundred pounds and can move at 
water speeds that are almost incredible to a human. 
He could crush you easily by ramming you against 
the side of a tank, if he didn’t want to tear you apart 
with his teeth, or break your bones with blows of his 
flukes.” He looked at her grimly. “In spite of all this, 
in spite of the fact that men have caught and killed 
dolphins—even we killed them in our early, fumbling 
researches, and dolphins are quite capable of using 
their teeth and strength on marine enemies—no dol¬ 
phin has ever been known to attack a human being. 
Aristotle, writing in the fourth century b.c., speaks of 
the quote gentle and kindly end quote nature of the 
dolphin.” 

He stopped, and looked at Jane sharply. 

“You don’t believe me,” he said. 
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“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I do.” He took a deep breath. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’ve made the mistake of 
mentioning all this before to other people and been 
sorry I did. I told this to one man who gave me his 
opinion that it indicated that the dolphin instinctively 
recognized human superiority and the value of human 
life.” Mai grinned at her, harshly. “But it was just an 
instinct. *Like dogs’ he said. 'Dogs instinctively admire 
and love people—■ and he wanted to tell me about a 
dachshund he’d had, named Poochie, who could read 
the morning newspaper and wouldn’t bring it in to 
him if there was a tragedy reported on the front page. 
He could prove this, and Poochie’s intelligence, by 
the number of times he’d had to get the paper off the 
front step himself.” 

Jane laughed. It was a low, happy laugh; and it took 
the bitterness suddenly out of Mai. 

“Anyway,” said Mai, “the dolphin’s restraint with 
humans is just one of the indications like the wild 
dolphins coming to us here at the station, that’ve con¬ 
vinced me the dolphins are trying to understand us, 
too. And have been, maybe, for centuries.” 

. “I don’t see why you worry about the research stop¬ 
ping,” she said. “With all you know, can’t you con¬ 
vince people—” 

“There’s only one person I’ve got to convince,” said 
Mai. “And that’s Corwin Brayt. And I don’t think 
I’m doing it. It’s just a feeling—but I feel as if he’s sit¬ 
ting in judgment upon me, and the work. I feel . . .” 
Mai hesitated, “almost as if he’s a hatchet man.” 

“He isn’t,” Jane said. “He can’t be. I’ll find out for 
you, if you like. There’re ways of doing it. I’d have 
the answer for you right now, if I’d thought of him as 
an administrator. But I thought of him as a scientist, 
and I looked him up in the wrong places.” 

Mai frowned at her, unbelievingly. 

“You don’t actually mean you can find out that 
for me?” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“Wait and see,” she replied. “I’d like to know, my¬ 
self, what his background is.” 
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“It could be important,” he said, eagerly. “I know 
it sounds fantastic—but if I’m right, the research with 
the dolphins could be important, more important than 
anything else in the world.” 

She stood up suddenly from the table. 

“I’ll go and start checking up right now,” she said. 

“Why don’t you go on back to the island? It’ll take 
me a few hours and I’ll take the water taxi over.” 

“But you haven’t finished lunch, yet,” he said. “In 
fact you haven’t even started lunch. Let’s eat first, then 
you can go.” 

“I want to call some people and catch them while 
they’re still at work,” she said. “It’s the time difference 
on these long-distance calls. I’m sorry. We’ll have din¬ 
ner together, tonight—will that do?” 

“It’ll have to,” he said. She melted his disappoint¬ 
ment with one of her amazing smiles, and went. 

With her gone, Mai found he was not hungry him¬ 
self. He got hold of the waiter and managed to cancel 
the main course of their meals. He sat and had two 
more drinks—not something usual for him. Then he 
left and flew the copter back to the island. 

Pete Adant encountered him as he was on his way 
from the copter park to the dolphin pool. 

“There you are,” said Pete. “Corwin wants to see 
you in an hour—when he gets back, that is. He’s gone 
over to the mainland himself.” 

Ordinarily, such a piece of news would have awak¬ 
ened the foreboding about cancellation of the research 
that rode always like a small, cold, metal weight in¬ 
side Mai. But the total of three drinks and no lunch 
had anesthetized him somewhat. He nodded and went 
on to the pool. 

The dolphins were still there, still at their pat¬ 
terned swimming. Or was he just imagining the pat¬ 
tern? Mai sat down on his chair by the poolside be¬ 
fore the tape recorder which set down a visual pattern 
of the sounds made by the dolphins. He put the ear¬ 
phones to the hydrophones on, switching on the mike 
before him. 
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Suddenly, it struck him how futile all this was. He 
had gone through these same motions daily for four 
years now. And what was the sum total of results he 
had to show for it? Reel on reel of tape recording a 
failure to hold any truly productive conversation with 
the dolphins. 

He took the earphones off and laid them aside. He lit 
a cigarette and sat gazing with half-seeing eyes at the 
underwater ballet of the dolphins. To call it ballet 
was almost to libel their actions. The gracefulness, the 
purposefulness of their movements, buoyed up by the 
salt water, was beyond that of any human in air or on 
land. He thought again of what he had told Jane Wilson 
about the dolphin’s refusal to attack their human cap- 
tors, even when the humans hurt or killed them. He 
thought of the now-established fact that dolphins will 
- come to the rescue of one of their own who has been 
hurt or knocked unconscious, and hold him up on 
top of the water so he would not drown—the dolphin’s 
breathing process requiring conscious control, so that 
it failed if the dolphin became unconscious. 

He thought of their playfulness, their affection, the 
wide and complex range of their speech. In any of 
those categories, the average human stacked up beside 
them looked pretty poor. In the dolphin culture there 
was no visible impulse to war, to murder, to hatred and 
unkindness. No wonder, thought Mai, they and we 
have trouble understanding each other. In a different 
environment, under different conditions, they’re the 
kind of people we’ve always struggled to be. We have 
the technology, the tool-using capability, but with it 
all in many ways we’re more animal than they are. 

Who’s to judge which of us is better, he thought, 
looking at their movements through the water with the 
slight hazy melancholy induced by the three drinks on 
an empty stomach. I might be happier myself, if I 
were a dolphin. For a second, the idea seemed deeply 
attractive. The endless open sea, the freedom, an end 
to all the complex structure of human culture on land. 
A few lines of poetry came back to him. 
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“Come, Children ,” he quoted out loud to himself, 
“let us away! Down and away, below . . .!” 

He saw the two dolphins pause in their underwater 
ballet and saw that the microphone before him was on. 
Their heads turned toward the microphone under¬ 
water at the near end of the pool. He remembered the 
following lines, and he quoted them aloud to the dol¬ 
phins. 


“. . . Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now the great winds shoreward blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray —”* 

He broke off suddenly, feeling self-conscious. He 
looked down at the dolphins. For a moment they 
merely hung where they were under the surface, facing 
the microphone. Then Castor turned and surfaced. 
His forehead with its blowhole broke out into the air 
and then his head as he looked up at Mai. His airborne 
voice from the blowhole’s sensitive lips and muscles 
spoke quacking words at the human. 

“Come, Mai,” he quacked, “Let us away! Down 
and away! Below!” 

The head of Pollux surfaced beside Castor’s. Mai 
stared at them for a long second. Then he jerked his 
gaze back to the tape of the recorder. There on it, was 
the rhythmic record of his own voice as it had sounded 
in the pool, and below it on their separate tracks, the 
tapes showed parallel rhythms coming from the dol¬ 
phins. They had been matching his speech largely in 
the inaudible range while he was quoting. 

Still staring, Mai got to his feet, his mind trembling 
with a suspicion so great he hesitated to put it into 
words. Like a man in a daze he walked to the near 
end of the pool, where three steps led down into the 
shallower part. Here the water was only three feet deep. 

“Come, Mai!” quacked Castor, as the two still hung 

*”The Forsaken Merman,” by Matthew Arnold, 1849. 
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in the water with their heads out, facing him. “Let us 
away! Down and away! Below!” 

Step by step, Mai went down into the pool. He felt 
the coolness of the water wetting his pants legs, ris¬ 
ing to his waist as he stood at last on the pool floor. A 
few feet in front of him, the two dolphins hung in the 
water, facing him, waiting. Standing with the water rip¬ 
pling lightly above his belt buckle, Mai looked at 
them, waiting for some sign, some signal of what they 
wanted him to do. 

They gave him no clue. They only waited. It was up 
to him to go forward on his own. He sloshed forward 
into deeper water, put his head down, held his breath, 
and pushed himself off underwater. 

In the forefront of his blurred vision, he saw the 
grainy concrete floor of the pool. He glided slowly over 
it, rising a little, and suddenly the two dolphins were 
all about him—gliding over, above, around his own 
underwater floating body, brushing lightly against him 
as they passed, making him a part of their under¬ 
water dance. He heard the creaking that was one of the 
underwater sounds they made and knew that they 
were probably talking in ranges he could not hear. He 
could not know what they were saying, he could not 
sense the meaning of their movements about him, but 
the feeling that they were trying to convey information 
to him was inescapable. 

He began to feel the need to breathe. He held out 
as long as he could, then let himself rise to the surface. 
He broke water and gulped air, and the two dolphin 
heads popped up nearby, watching him. He dove un¬ 
der the surface again. / am a dolphin —he told him¬ 
self almost desperately-—/ am not a man, but a dol¬ 
phin, and to me all this means — what? 

Several times he dove, and each time the persistent 
and disciplined movements of the dolphins about him 
underwater convinced him more strongly that he was 
on the right track. He came up, blowing, at last. He 
was not carrying the attempt to be like them far 
enough, he thought. He turned and swam back to the 
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steps at the shallow end of the pool, and began to 
climb out. 

“Come, Mol—let us away/” quacked a dolphin 
voice behind him, and he turned to see the heads of 
both Castor and Pollux out of the water, regarding 
him with mouths open urgently. 

“Come, Children—down and away!” he repeated, 
as reassuringly as he could intonate the words. 

He hurried up to the big cabinet of the supply locker 
at the near end of the pool, and opened the door of 
the section on skin-diving equipment. He needed to 
make himself more like a dolphin. He considered the 
air tanks and the mask of the scuba equipment, and re¬ 
jected them. The dolphins could not breathe under¬ 
water any more than he could. He started jerking things 
out of the cabinet. 

A minute or so later he returned to the steps in 
swimming trunks, wearing a glass mask with a snorkel 
tube, and swim fins on his feet. In his hand he car¬ 
ried two lengths of soft rope. He sat down on the steps 
and with the rope tied his knees and ankles together. 
Then, clumsily, he hopped and splashed into the 
water. 

Lying face down in the pool, staring at the bottom 
through his glass faceplate, he tried to move his bound 
legs together like the flukes of a dolphin, to drive 
himself slantingly down under the surface. 

After a moment or two he managed it. In a moment 
the dolphins were all about him as he tried to swim 
underwater, dolphinwise. After a little while his air ran 
short again and he had to surface. But he came up 
like a dolphin and lay on the surface filling his lungs, 
before fanning himself down fluke-fashion with his 
swim fins. Think like a dolphin, he kept repeating to 
himself over and over. I am a dolphin . And this is 
my world . This is the way it is. 

. .. And Castor and Pollux were all about him. 

The sun was setting in the far distance of the ocean 
when at last he dragged himself, exhausted, up the 
steps of the pool and sat down on the poolside. TO his 
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water-soaked body, the twilight breeze felt icy. He un¬ 
bound his legs, took off his fins and mask and walked 
wearily to the cabinet. From the nearest compartment 
he took a towel and dried himself, then put on an old 
bathrobe he kept hanging there. He sat down in an 
aluminum deckchair beside the cabinet and sighed with 
weariness. 

He looked out at the red sun dipping its lower edge 
in the sea, and felt a great warm sensation of achieve¬ 
ment inside him. In the darkening pool, the two dol¬ 
phins still swam back and forth. He watched the sun 
descending ... 

“Mai!” 

The sound of Corwin Brayt’s voice brought his 
head around. When he saw the tall, cold-faced man 
was coming toward him with the slim figure of Jane 
alongside, Mai got up quickly from his chair. They 
came up to him. 

“Why didn’t you come in to see me as I asked?” 
Brayt said. “I left word for you with Pete. I didn’t 
even know you were back from the mainland until 
the water taxi brought Miss Wilson out just now, and 
she told me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mai. “I think I’ve run into some¬ 
thing here—■” 

“Never mind telling me now.” Brayt’s voice was 
hurried and sharpened with annoyance. “I had a good 
deal to speak to you about but there’s not time now 
if I’m to catch the mainland plane to St. Louis. I’m 
sorry to break it this way—” He checked himself and 
turned to Jane. “Would you excuse us, Miss Wilson? 
Private business. If you’ll give us a second—” 

“Of course,” she said. She turned and walked away 
from them alongside the pool, into the deepening twi¬ 
light. The dolphins paced her in the water. The sun 
was just down now, and with the sudden oncoming of 
tropical night, stars could be seen overhead. 

“Just let me tell you,” said Mai. “It’s about the re¬ 
search.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Brayt. “There’s no point in your 
telling me now. Til be gone a week and I want you to 
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watch out for this Jane Wilson, here.” He lowered his 
voice slightly. “I talked to Background Monthly on 
the phone this afternoon, and the editor I spoke to 
there didn’t know about the article, or recognize her 
name—— 

“Somebody new,” said Mai. “Probably someone who 
didn’t know her.” 

“At any rate it makes no difference,” said Brayt. 
“As I say, I’m sorry to tell you in such a rushed fash¬ 
ion, but Willernie has decided to end its grant of 
funds to the station. I’m flying to St. Louis to settle de¬ 
tails.” He hesitated. “I’m sure you knew something like 
this was coming, Mai.” Mai stared, shocked. 

“It was inevitable,” said Brayt coldly. “You knew 
that.” He paused. “I’m sorry.” 

“But the station’ll fold without the Willernie sup¬ 
port!” said Mai, finding his voice. “You know that. 
And just today I found out what the answer is! Just 
this afternoon! Listen to me!” He caught Brayt’s arm 
as the other started to turn away. “The dolphins have 
been trying to contact us. Oh, not at first, not when 
we experimented with captured specimens. But since 
we opened the pool to the sea. The only trouble was we 
insisted on trying to communicate by sound alone— 
and that’s all but impossible for them.” 

“Excuse me,” said Brayt, trying to disengage his 
arm. 

“Listen, will you!” said Mai, desperately. “Their com¬ 
munication process is an incredibly rich one. It’s as if 
you and I communicated by using all the instruments 
in a symphony orchestra. They not only use sound 
from four to a hundred and fifty kilocycles per second, 
they use movement, and touch—and all of it in refer¬ 
ence to the ocean conditions surrounding them at the 
moment.” 

“I’ve got to go.” 

“Just a minute. Don’t you remember what Lilly 
hypothecated about the dolphin’s methods of naviga¬ 
tion? He suggested that it was a multivariable method, 
using temperature, speed, taste of the water, position of 
the stars, sun, and so forth, all fed into their bra,ins 
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simultaneously and instantaneously. Obviously, it’s 
true, and obviously their process of communication is 
also a multivariable method utilizing sound, touch, po¬ 
sition, place and movement. Now that we know this, 
we can go into the sea with them and try to operate 
across their whole spectrum ? of communication. No 
wonder we weren’t able to get across anything but 
the most primitive exchanges, restricting ourselves to 
sound. It’s been equivalent to restricting human com¬ 
munication to just the nouns in each sentence, while 
maintaining the sentence structure—” 

“I’m very sorry!” said Brayt, firmly. “I tell you, 
Mai. None of this makes any difference. The decision 
of the Foundation is based on financial reasons. 
They’ve got just so much money available to donate, 
and this station’s allotment has already gone in other 
directions. There’s nothing that can be done, now.” 

He pulled his arm free. 

“I’m sorry,” he said again. “I’ll be back in a week 
at the outside. You might be thinking of how to wind 
up things, here.” 

He turned with that, and went away, around the 
building toward the parking spot of the station cop¬ 
ters. Mai, stunned, watched the tall, slim, broad- 
shouldered figure move off into darkness. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the gentle voice of Jane 
comfortingly at his ear. He jerked about and saw her 
facing him. “You won’t need the Willernie funds any¬ 
more.” 

“He told you?” Mai stared at her as she shook her 
head, smiling in the growing dimness. “You heard? 
From way over there?” 

“Yes,” she said. “And you were right about Brayt. I 
got your answer for you. He was a hatchet man—sent 
here by the Willernie people to decide whether the 
station deserved further funds.” 

“But we’ve got to have them!” Mai said. “It won’t 
take much more, but we’ve got to go into the sea and 
work out ways to talk to the dolphins in their own mode. 
We’ve got to expand to their level of communication. 
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not try to compress them to ours. You see, this after¬ 
noon, I had a breakthrough—” 

“I know,” she said. “I know all about it.” 

“You know?” He stared at her. “How do you know?” 

“You’ve been under observation all afternoon,” she 
said. “You’re right. You did break through the en¬ 
vironmental barrier. From now on it’s just a matter of 
working out methods.” 

“Under observation? How?” Abruptly, that seemed 
the least important thing at hand. “But I have to have 
money,” he said. “It’ll take time and equipment, and 
that costs money—” 

“No.” Her voice was infinitely gentle. “You won’t 
need to work out your own methods. Your work is 
done, Mai. This afternoon the dolphins and you broke 
the bars to communication between the two races for 
the first time in the history of either. It was the job 
you set out to do and you were part of it. You can be 
happy knowing that.” 

“Happy?” He almost shouted at her, suddenly. “I 
don’t understand what you’re talking about.” 

“I’m sorry.” There was a ghost of a sigh from her. 
“We’ll show you how to talk to the dolphins, Mai, if 
men need to. As well as some other things—perhaps.” 
Her face lifted to him under the star-marked sky, still 
a little light in the west. “You see, you were right 
about something more than dolphins, Mai. Your idea 
that the ability to communicate with another intelligent 
race, an alien race, was a test that had to be passed 
before the superior species of a planet could be con¬ 
tacted by the intelligent races of the galaxy-—that was 
right, too.”.. 

He stared at her. She was so close to him, he could 
feel the living warmth of her body, although they were 
not touching. He saw her, he felt her, standing before 
him; and he felt all the strange deep up welling of emo¬ 
tion that she had released in him the moment he first 
saw her. The deep emotion he felt for her still. Sud¬ 
denly understanding came to him. 

“You mean you’re not from Earth—” his voice was 
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hoarse and uncertain. It wavered to a stop. “But you’re 
human!” he cried desperately. 

She looked back at him a moment before answer¬ 
ing. In the dimness he could not tell for sure, but he 
thought he saw the glisten of tears in her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, at last, slowly. “In the way you 
mean that—you can say I’m human.” 

A great and almost terrible joy burst suddenly in 
him. It was the joy of a man who, in the moment when 
he thinks he has lost everything, finds something of 
infinitely greater value. 

“But how?” he said, excitedly, a little breathlessly. 
He pointed up at the stars. “If you come from some 
place—up there? How can you be human?” 

She looked down, away from his face. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I can’t tell you.” 

“Can’t tell me? Oh,” he said with a little laugh, “you 
mean I wouldn’t understand.” 

“No—” Her voice was almost inaudible, “I mean 
I’m not allowed to tell you.” 

“Not allowed—” he felt an unreasoning chill about 
his heart. “But Jane—” He broke off fumbling for 
words. “I don’t know quite how to say this, but it’s 
important to me to know. From the first moment I 
saw you there, I ... I mean, maybe you don’t feel 
anything like this, you don’t know what I’m talking 
about—” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I do.” 

“Then—” he stared at her. “You could at least say 
something that would set my mind at rest. I mean . . . 
it’s only a matter of time now. We’re going to be 
getting together, your people and I, aren’t we?” 

She looked up at him out of darkness. 

“No,” she said, “we aren’t, Mai. Ever. And that’s 
why I can’t tell you anything.” 

“We aren’t?” he cried. “We aren’t? But you came 
and saw us communicate— Why aren’t we?” 

She looked up at him for the last time, then, and 
told him. He, having heard what she had to say, stood 
still; still as a stone, for there was nothing left to do. 
And she, turning slowly and finally away from him, 
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went off to the edge of the pool and down the steps 
into the shallow water, where the dolphins came rush¬ 
ing to meet her, their foamy tearing of the surface 
making a wake as white as snow. 

Then the three of them moved, as if by magic, across 
the surface of the pool and out the entrance of it to 
the ocean. And so they continued to move off until 
they were lost to sight in darkness and the starlit, 
glinting surface of the waves. 

It came to Mai then, as he stood there, that the 
dolphins must have been waiting for her all this time. 
All the wild dolphins, who had come to the station 
after the first two captives, were set free to leave or 
stay as they wanted. The dolphins had known, per¬ 
haps for centuries, that it was to them alone on Earth 
that the long-awaited visitors from the stars would 
finally come. 
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His three books, Revelations in Black, Portraits in 
Moonlight, and Disclosures in Scarlet were all brought 
out by Arkham House, a publishing firm that spe¬ 
cializes in weird fantasy. His style is leisurely and 
mood-oriented, his stories are deceptively simplistic 
in tone. The tale that follows concerns an old building, 
steeped in history, that is slated for demolition. It also 
includes an unusual pair of opera glasses and a 
strange cast of characters. But, as is usual for Mr . 
Jacobi, that's not all. 
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Annihilate the past and you threaten the future. We 
exist in perception. Or do we? 

—Defeat at Macomber 
“The Mad Major” 

The contract for the demolition of the opera house 
reached Spade Jackson on a Saturday in November. It 
had been so long since his initial bid he decided to 
inspect the building once again, confident he could 
cut wrecking costs still more and widen his margin of 
profit. 

Business had been good for the Jackson Wrecking 
Company. The new building boom was on and archi¬ 
tectural eyesores were coming down on all sides. For 
those who complained that environmental landmarks, 
rich in Americana, were being lost, Jackson had only 
contempt. Nothing gave him more satisfaction than 
the sight of his big buckets, swinging from a sixty-foot 
boom, eating through some structure that had out¬ 
lived its time. 

Shortly after noon Jackson entered his work-cruiser, 
cut into the second level of Trunkway 56, punched 
the automatic, and headed south for Royalton. It was 
brilliant autumn. The air was cool and bracing. He 
reached Royalton, drove into an older section of the 
city, and drew up before a structure of pinkish lime¬ 
stone that quite obviously belonged to an earlier day. 

This was the opera house. Jackson surveyed it with 
a calculating eye. Three days, he estimated, the Master- 
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son and a dozer, and you’d never know a building 
stood there. The wrecker got out of his cruiser and 
walked up the steps. He went past the box office, un¬ 
locked a door, and stepped inside. The smell of dust 
and dead air met his nostrils. He strode down the center 
aisle as far as the orchestra pit, scrutinized the pro¬ 
scenium, the muraled ceiling, and the sweep of the 
balcony. On the back of an old envelope he made sev¬ 
eral notations; on a pocket calculator he punched some 
five-digit numbers. Then—he stiffened. 

In response to a queer feeling that he was being 
watched, his eyes had turned upward and in one of the 
upper tier boxes he saw a man sitting silently, looking 
at him! 

Jackson swung about and headed for the stairs that 
led to the box. He pushed aside the drapes which still 
hung in the doorway. “What’re you doing here?” he 
demanded. 

In a vague and quiet way the stranger looked not un¬ 
like Mark Twain in his later years with abundant sil¬ 
very hair, skin the texture of well-cared-for leather, 
and eyes that were sharp and bright. 

“Reminiscing,” he replied quietly. 

Spade relaxed. Antique nuts—that’s what he called 
them—were a dime a dozen every time an old build¬ 
ing came down. 

“Well you’d better take a look at it while you can,” 
he said. “In three days there won’t be a grease spot 
left.” 

The old man frowned. “What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you read the papers?” Jackson lit a ciga¬ 
rette. “The new Federation Causeway is going through 
here. Can’t stand in the way of progress, Grandpa.” 

Slowly the old man got to his feet. “You mean the 
theater is going to be torn down?” 

The wrecker nodded. “My boys start Monday morn¬ 
ing” 

It would have meant nothing to Spade Jackson had 
he been told that the man in the opera house was Dr. 
Thaddeus Troy, who once had had offices in Bedford 
Street as Royalton’s leading optician. The doctor was 
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more than a fitter of glasses, however. He had many 
interests, most of them outre, but perhaps the most 
intense was in the field of parapsychology. For more 
years than he cared to admit, he had studied all the 
relevant material that came his way, had exhausted the 
shelves of the local library and the city’s bookstores. 
Later, fascinated by studies at Grant University, he 
had conducted experiments of his own. It was there 
that he found himself in trouble with the law. 

Complaints were made that he had wired his room¬ 
ing house with a copper mesh and then set up a 
“transmitting set” nearby. Blue and purple fire radiated 
from the mesh and Dr. Troy was so evasive in his 
explanation that doubts were expressed as to his sanity. 
When he continued his experiments with thirty bells 
that rang without cause, he was packed off to the Royal- 
ton Nursing Hospital as a senile incompetent. 

Yet there remained a mystery about the retired opti¬ 
cian which even the hospital authorities could not ex¬ 
plain. Troy seemed able to leave the building when¬ 
ever he chose. And he always had a quantity of those 
obnoxious cigars he continued to smoke in defiance of 
regulations. 

On this afternoon he arrived back at the hospital, 
breathless and disturbed. He went immediately to the 
rooms of Henry Cooper and William Faversham, and 
then to the third-floor ward where he singled out 
George Andrews and E. J. McNair. Troy said: 

“In the main-floor lounge in ten minutes. I’ve got 
something to tell you,” 

Presently the four men appeared. Troy waited until 
they were seated, then began to pace back and forth 
before them like a general before his subalterns. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I called you here because 
of a common interest. Faversham, for almost fifteen 
years you were manager of the opera house. Cooper, 
you were doorman during the days of the limousine 
trade. Andrews, you served as electrician, and McNair, 
your interest in theatrical productions is well known. 
Well, I have some disturbing news. I’ve just learned 
that the building is going to be tom down.” 
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Having delivered this bombshell, the optician paused. 
Henry Cooper drew in a long breath. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I talked with the wrecker. The workmen arrive 
Monday.” 

William Faversham banged one of his crutches on 
the floor. “What’s to be done?” 

“We could start a petition,” suggested George An¬ 
drews. 

“Or write the newspapers,” said E. J. McNair. 

“Or call the Governor,” offered Henry Cooper. 

“Or get the President to use the Blue Phone.” 

Thaddeus Troy waved aside these proposals. “There 
isn’t time for those things. No, gentlemen, we must act 
ourselves.” He walked to the window, stared unseeing 
into the November afternoon. 

“You all know,” he said, returning, “what my par¬ 
ticular cup of tea is. Well, I would call your attention 
to some recent events. At La Hava, Mexico, a man 
named Guarez moved a six-kilogram weight twelve 
meters without physical or mechanical means while 
separated by two closed doors. Then there were studies 
at Leipzig wherein a stack of wooden boxes was 
knocked down and reassembled by no other power 
than the operator’s will. Telekinesis, gentlemen, tele¬ 
kinesis . ..” 

William Faversham shook his head. “We can’t move 
a building up or down by willpower.” 

Troy moved a hand through his white hair. “I could 
name others ...” 

“And all in the experimental state. We’re facing 
fact, a building three stories tall...” 

“I suppose you’re right,” Troy said, concealing the 
gloom that swept over him. He fell silent a moment. 
“We must think of something to stop this environ¬ 
mental tragedy. Tomorrow we’ll meet again. Mean¬ 
while, I’ll scout around a bit.” 

The next afternoon, using means known to him 
alone, Dr. Troy left the hospital and headed for the 
opera house. Through habit he took a roundabout 
route, going down Kinard Street instead of cutting across 
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the scant block of vacant lots that separated the hospi¬ 
tal from the theater. At Kinard and Grand he paused 
before an auction sales shop which obligingly operated 
seven days a week. Here Troy had found many a 
pleasant hour of diversion. Today, according to the 
placard in the window, the sale featured a collection 
of the late Eva Qaybom Celeste. 

He remembered the woman well. 

More than twenty years ago she had first appeared in 
the city and quickly won fame for the odd soirees 
she held. Troy had attended some of those meetings 
and found then unlike anything he had seen before. 
Madam Celeste made repeated allusions to an alien 
world—not a psychic place of shadows—but the 
world distant in future time from which she claimed 
to have come. There was no Blue Phone then, of 
course. She spoke enigmatically of being a messenger 
with a warning that the status quo must be held be¬ 
tween the worlds of “now” and “yet to come.” She 
maintained that the universe existed in the eyes of the 
beholders, that a balance must be held, that if the 
familiar props of the universe were destroyed the loss 
would be transmitted with grave results into the future. 
“The reality of the cosmos is dependent upon percep¬ 
tion,” she said, quoting Rigel. “Millions of eyes with 
blind spots and the opaqueness neither translucent nor 
familiar. Isn’t that what happened in the dark ages?” 

The salesroom was not crowded. Troy found a chair 
in the rear and sat there quietly while dusty bric-a-brac 
and dreary oil paintings were auctioned off. Finally the 
Celeste collection was brought forward. Only one item 
held any interest for Troy—a pair of opera glasses. 

The moment the glasses were put up for sale he felt 
a strange compulsion. He felt he must have them; noth¬ 
ing else mattered. 

The bidding began. But not until the auctioneer 
rapped his hammer and said, “Sold to the man with 
the cane!” did Troy realize the purchase was his. 

Outside, he resumed his stroll, wondering what folly 
had led him to buy something for which he had utterly 
no use. He followed Kinard Street to the opera house, 
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entered and climbed the dark stairs to the box where 
Spade Jackson had come upon him the day before. He 
sat on one of the dusty chairs, leaned back, and closed 
his eyes. 

As always, time for him slipped away and stars who 
had trod that stage appeared in his mind’s eye: Jeanne 
Eagels, Helen Foster, the Barrymores, William Gillette, 
Eva LeGallienne, Marjorie Rambeau, Victor Jory . . . 
And productions: Rain, The Shanghai Gesture, Katinka, 
The Green Hat, Carmen, Frederick Lonsdale’s Aren't 
We All ... He heard again the orchestra’s overture, 
the applause after each curtain. 

And they, were going to tear it down! A thousand 
ghosts cried sacrilege! 

He got out the opera glasses and inspected them in 
the feeble light of the box. They had a lorgnette handle 
fashioned of jade and on one side near the focus screw 
a little translucent marble seemed fastened without sup¬ 
port. There was also a tiny dial that fluttered wildly 
whenever the glasses were moved. Inscribed in gold 
was the name, Eva Clayborn Celeste, and the words: 

“To be used for salvation purposes only ” 

Troy trained them on the empty stage below. If he 
had been expecting unusual optic quality, he was dis¬ 
appointed. The magnification was not sharp and “the 
color correction” left much to be desired. His gaze cen¬ 
tered on a stack of old scenery at the back of the stage. 
Across the outermost piece some juvenile vandal had 
scrawled a crude drawing in red crayon. Though he 
had seen its counterpart wherever small boys gathered, 
there was something so out of place in its presence that 
Troy fervently wished it wasn’t there. 

Even as the thought came and as he continued to 
look through the opera glasses, the crayon marks grew 
dim and faded away. 

The significance of the act did not register with him. 
He left the box and made his way down to the stage 
where the outer canvas of the stacked scenery now 
showed a completely blank surface. Troy turned, 
trained the glasses on the chair in the box he had just 
left, and mentally wished it was gone. 
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The chair vanished! 

With the germ of an idea growing far back in a 
corner of his mind, he looked for another subject, 
found it in a Chippendale table in the rear of the 
stage, a relic of some past drawing-room scene. He 
wished the table gone and focused the glasses on it. 

The table faded away! 

He had the answer then and it stunned him. For 
more than forty years he had been a pundit of the 
science of optics and a student of parapsychology. 
Now, for the first time, he was witnessing a marriage of 
the two. In some obscure way Madam Eva Clayborn 
Celeste had interposed the mystique of her personality 
intq these lenses. 

He walked thoughtfully to the door, emerged into 
the autumn afternoon, and headed across the parking 
lot. But halfway a huge crane confronted him, wait¬ 
ing for the workmen on the morrow, its boom tower¬ 
ing upward, its cab resting on Caterpillar tracks. Across 
the side was the name, jackson wrecking com¬ 
pany. 

Troy gazed at the big steel bucket depending from 
the cable and his brow under the worn Homburg wrink¬ 
led in thought. He drew the opera glasses from his 
pocket, focused them, and concentrated. 

As if brushed by a huge eraser, the big bucket grew 
dim and faded away. 

The following morning Spade Jackson kept his cool 
with an effort while Charlie, his foreman, shouted in 
the other end of the telephone. 

“I said the bucket on the Masterson is missing,” 
Charlie yelled again. 

“Missing!” Spade repeated. 

“That’s what I said. Missing. Gone! Vamoosed!” 

“But that’s impossible.” 

“It may be impossible but it sure ain’t here. Now 
what I want to know is what am I supposed to do with a 
crane without a bucket?” 

“I’ll be right out,” Jackson said. 

Half an hour later the wrecker nearly tore the tires 
off his work cruiser as he slewed to a halt in front of 
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the opera house. There was no sign of activity on the 
theater building, but in the adjacent parking lot a 
group of workmen stood morosely before a crane, the 
cable of which dangled empty in space. 

Jackson walked around the machine from one end 
to the other. 

“Damn pesky kids! IT1 wring their necks!” 

“It wasn’t kids,” Charlie said. “Not a thing that 
heavy.” 

Jackson began giving orders: “Two men to a cruiser 
and search every street within a radius of ten blocks. 
Go down alleys too.” 

Jackson himself carefully combed the neighborhood. 
Not until four o’clock did he locate the missing bucket. 
It lay, of all places, directly in front of the drinking 
fountain in the recreation park, a good half-mile from 
the opera house. He questioned several passersby but 
got no satisfactory answers. He drove back to the 
theater and made arrangements to have the errant ob¬ 
ject picked up. 

When Dr. Troy presented the chief nurse at the 
hospital with a dram of Toujour Moi, her favorite per¬ 
fume, she smiled as she considered his request that he 
and two other patients be permitted to go up into the 
hospital tower. 

“I guess it’ll be all right,” she said uncertainly. “But 
why? The place is nothing but a storeroom for old 
furniture and things.” 

“It has a fine view of the city,” explained Troy. 

Ten minutes later he, William Faversham, and 
George Andrews were ensconced in three broken- 
backed chairs before the tower’s high window. 

“These aren’t binoculars,” Troy said as he handed 
the opera glasses to the former theater manager, “but 
in some respects they’re better. They have a power 
all their own. Now I want you to look at the theater 
and at the same time give your mind free rein; wish for 
... desire ... concentrate on anything you want.” 

Having given these instructions, the optician settled 
back in his chair. 

The demolition began. While the restored Master- 
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son devoured the rear wall Jackson ordered traffic bar¬ 
riers placed at either end of the street and ordered 
Charlie to take down the name-sign. 

Charlie mounted the ladder propped against the mar¬ 
quee and oversaw the cutting of the main bracket 
while two more workmen unbolted the side braces. 
The sign was all but hanging free when suddenly a 
brilliant light shone before their eyes. 

Below, Jackson voiced an oath. “You crazy fool! 
Don’t you know enough to cut the power!” 

“The power is turned off—at the street. The light 
company cut it yesterday.” 

“Then what do you think is juicing that sign—bat¬ 
teries?” roared Jackson. “Go find the switch box.” 

Mumbling to himself, Charlie descended the ladder 
and disappeared in the theater. The sign went dark. 
When he came out there was a bewildered look in his 
eyes. He climbed to the roof of the marquee again, and 
slowly, an inch at a time, the massive display swung 
outward. Minutes passed. 

“Well, what’re you waiting for?” yelled Jackson. 

Charlie raised his hands in consternation. “It’s free,” 
he cried. “There’s not a damned thing holding it.” 

“Cut that brace, you idiot!” 

“It is cut.” Charlie gazed upward helplessly as the 
sign, in apparent violation of the laws of gravity, re¬ 
mained suspended. Suddenly it fell. The sign struck the 
edge of the marquee and wedged itself at a precarious 
angle over the street. There was nothing to do but 
order the Masterson from the rear wall and bring it 
around to the front. 

An atmosphere now seemed to gather about the 
theater, a sense of impregnability, a feeling that the 
structure was alive and sworn to defeat any onslaught 
against it. Every time Jackson entered the feeling en¬ 
veloped him like a cloud and he had an impulse to 
leave the place and seek daylight again. 

But the trouble was not confined to the Royalton 
opera house. In the newspapers Jackson read more bad 
news concerning the wrecking business. In Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago other demolition concerns 
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were experiencing unpredictable delays in their tear- 
down of old buildings. In Omaha workmen walked off 
a job when the chandeliers began to break loose and 
crash about them as the electricians removed the con¬ 
necting cables. In New York, Miami, and San Francisco 
chapters of a Save the Past Society combined with an 
even more belligerent organization, and armed with 
fragmentation pistols and ultrasonic dispersers, pick¬ 
eted buildings marked for demolition. The editorial 
pages bristled with pro and con argumentation. The 
opera house delays continued. The workmen grew si¬ 
lent and went about their work morosely. Charlie said 
they were troubled by doors. 

“Doors,” repeated Jackson. “What doors?” 

Charlie kicked a stone with his shoe. “Jake Reilly 
says every time he goes near the front entrance he 
hears a door open and close after him. Only there ain’t 
any doors there; they were taken off two days ago. And 
Trochek keeps hearin’ a whistle and car doors slam- 
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min. 

At length Jackson made a decision. With overhead 
mounting hourly he couldn’t- fritter away any more 
time. He would use an SAE-19 above-surface blast. 
So it was against the law within the city confines. What 
the hell! They couldn’t do any more than fine him. 

Late that afternoon he returned with a heavy lead- 
shielded box. He went along the front wall to a place 
under the Gothic archway, carefully drilled four holes 
and mounted the box low down near the foundation. 
He set the dial for a 5 detonation, astylic-force horizon¬ 
tal, and activated the timer. As he worked, he glanced 
over his shoulder several times and thought he saw a 
white-haired figure some distance off, watching him 
through opera glasses. But when he looked again the 
image was gone and he told himself it was a trick of 
his eyes. 

And then as he ran toward a place of safety from 
the imminent explosion he did see something that was 
not fancy. Even as he watched, the supporting bolts 
on the lead-shielded box spun free and the SAE-19 
lifted into space of its own accord and began to float 
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slowly across the theater lot. To his horror Jackson saw 
that it was heading directly for his work-cruiser a few 
yards away. 

“Oh, no!” the wrecker cried. 

On December 5 the Royalton Chronicle published 
the following: 

Considerable discussion has followed the construc¬ 
tion of the ninety-degree turn on the new Federation 
Causeway and the demolition stoppage of the old 
opera house. Explanation came this week from the 
Bureau of Cultural Retention and Environmental Sal¬ 
vation (CRES) which stated that after the first suc¬ 
cessful dialogue via time-communication with the 
future (known as the presidential Blue Phone) it had 
been deemed essential to call an immediate halt to 
the mass removal of edifices and artifacts symbolizing 
the past “for world security reasons.” 

S. Jackson of the Jackson Wrecking Company, 
under contract for the opera house demolition, could 
not be reached for comment. 








Theodore Sturgeon 


A discovery of John W. Campbell, Jr., Theodore Stur¬ 
geon ( 1918 - ) published his first story in 1939. He 

contributed regularly to Unknown and Astounding, 
where he was most widely known for his offbeat ap¬ 
proach to science fiction and fantasy. A craftsman of 
the supernatural tale, his highly original style is much 
admired by other writers. His novel More Than Hu¬ 
man won the International Fantasy Award. Other 
Sturgeon books include Beyond, A Way Home, and 
Some of Your Blood, His short story “Slow Sculpture” 
won a Hugo Award in 1971. Equally at home in other 
media, he has written episodes of Star Trek, The 
high-caliber Sturgeon story that follows concerns man's 
contact with an alien race. Communication of some 
sort must be achieved and it takes a special kind of 
person to do it. The characters in this story are well 
drawn, real; we walk among them every day. And it's 
not always easy to predict who the special kind of per¬ 
son will be for any given task, or what the final results 
might be. 
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As we approach the year 2300, the most popular parlor 
game seems to be picking the Man of the Century. 
Some favor Bael benGerson because he rewrote the 
World Constitution, and some hark back to Ikihara 
and his work on radiation sickness. More often than 
not, you’ll hear Captain Riley Riggs nominated, and 
that comes pretty close to the mark. 

But it misses—it misses. I’m just an old space- 
hound, but I know what I’m talking about. I was com¬ 
munications officer with Riggs, remember, and even if 
it was all of sixty years ago I remember it as if it was 
last month. The Third Venus Expedition, it was, and 
the trip that changed the face of the earth. That was the 
space voyage that brought back the Venus crystals, 
and made you and you into the soft and happy butter¬ 
flies you are today. Things were different in the old 
days. We knew what it was to put in a solid five-hour 
workday, and we had no personal robots the way every¬ 
one has now—we had to put our clothes on by our¬ 
selves in the morning. Well, it was a tougher breed then, 
I guess. 

Anyway, my bid for the Man of the Century was on 
that ship, the old Starlure —but it wasn’t Riggs. 

They were a grand crew. You couldn’t want a better 
skipper than Riggs nor a better mate than Blackie Far- 
rel. There was Zipperlein, the engineer, a big quiet 
man with little eyes, and his tube techs, Greaves and 
Purci—a wilder pair of fire-eaters never hit black space. 
And there was Lorna Bernhard, the best navigator be- 
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fore or since. She was my girl, too, and she was gorge¬ 
ous. There were two other women board—a ray analyst 
by the name of Betty Ordway and Honey Lundquist, 
the damage control officer. But they were strictly from 
blueprints and homely to boot. 

And for comic relief we had this character Slones. 
He was shipped because of some special training in the 
Venus crystals. I don’t know why they bothered to put 
him aboard. Any development work on the crystals 
would have to be done on Earth when— if —we got 
back. I guess they figured there was room for him, and 
maybe he’d be needed to locate the crystals or some¬ 
thing. Meanwhile, he was useless. We all thought he 
was and we told him about it often enough to keep him 
reminded. 

Not that he was a nuisance to anybody. It was 
just that he was funny. A natural comic. I don’t mean 
the kind who slips an antigravity plaque under the 
tablecloth and switches it on when somebody sets down 
the soup, and I don’t mean the life-of-the-party who 
sticks a brace of fluorescent tubes under his collar and 
pretends he’s a Martian. This Slopes was just auto¬ 
matically funny to have around. He wasn’t quite big 
enough, see, and though he wasn’t homely, he also 
wasn’t good-looking enough to do himself any good. 
His voice wasn’t quite deep enough or loud enough to 
be completely heard. ... I guess the best way to say it 
is to call him an Almost; a thoroughgoing Almost. And 
the difference between Almost and Altogether—at least 
in Slopes—was very funny to ship out with, and he had 
it in every department. 

None of us knew him before he came aboard, 
which he did two hours before blast-off in civilian 
clothes. That was his first mistake, though whv I 
should call it a mistake . . . after all, he was a civilian 
technician. Even so, all the rest of us were from one or 
another of the Services, and we just naturally had 
something on him from the start. Purci, the Number 
Two Tube Man, was lounging in the alleyway when 
Slopes stepped off the cargo-lift with his gear, and he 
sized the man up right now. Purci was tall, loose- 
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jointed, relaxed, deadpan. He took Slopes aft (down, 
that is, since the Starlure stood upright on her tail- 
vanes when she was aground) and showed him where 
to stow his gear. The locker Purci gave him hap¬ 
pened to be the garbage port, which scavenged out 
automatically when we hit the ionosphere. There was 
no real harm in that—there was plenty of gear in the 
slop-chest which almost fit him, and at least he looked 
halfway “regulation/’ But he sure was funny. The look 
on his face when he went to that garbage port six 
hours out was indescribable. I have to laugh now 
thinking about it. And for the rest of the trip all he 
had to do was ask where anything was, and someone’d 
say, “Look in the garbage!” and the whole crew would 
lay back and roar. 

Probably the most fun we had was at “turnover,” 
when we stopped accelerating and went into free-fall. 
For Slope’s benefit the artificial gravity was left off, 
and all hands but Zipperlein, who was at the drive 
controls, gathered in the wardroom to watch. Word 
had been passed to everyone but Slopes as to just 
when the gravity would cut out, and believe me, it was 
a tough job to keep from busting out laughing and 
spoiling the whole deal. We all sprawled around hard 
by a stanchion or a bolted-down table so we’d have 
something solid to grab when the time came. Slopes 
came in and sat by himself near the chow-chutes, 
innocent as a babe. Greaves sat with one hand cup¬ 
ping his wristwatch and his eyes on the sweep second 
hand. About three seconds short of turnover, he barked, 
“Slopes! Come over here, huh?” 

Slopes blinked at him. “Me?” He uncrossed his legs 
and got to his feet, timidly. He had taken about two 
steps when the drive cut off. 

I guess nobody ever gets really used to turnover. 
Your stomach gives a delicate little heave and the 
semicircular canals in your inner ear rebel violently. 
You tense yourself, all over, to the cramping point, 
and get no end confused because, though you know 
you’re falling, you don’t know which way—and 
anyhow, your reflexes expect a swift and sudden 
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impact (because you’re falling) and there just isn’t any 
impact, so your reflexes feel foolish. Your hair drifts 
out every which way, and through and through, com¬ 
pletely separated from your intense panic, is the 
damnedest feeling of exhilaration and well-being. 
They call it Welsbach’s Euphoria. Psychological stuff. 
Anxiety relief with the gravityless state. 

But I was talking about Slopes. 

When Zipperlein cut the drive, Slopes just went adrift. 
His advancing foot touched and lightly scraped the 
floor instead of making a good solid pace. He flung his 
arms backward, I guess because he thought he was 
falling that way, and as his shoulders checked the arm 
motion, they were carried down while his feet went up. 
He did a slow-motion half-somersault and would have 
gone all the way around if his feet hadn’t touched the 
overhead and stopped his rotation. He hung in midair 
with his head down and his feet up, with nothing to 
hang on to, and with the powerful feeling that, though 
the blood ought to be rushing to his face, it wasn’t. All 
of a sudden, everything around him acted like up, and 
there wasn’t any down left anywhere. He grabbed wild¬ 
ly toward the bulkhead, the overhead, the door—things 
he knew he couldn’t reach. After that he subsided, 
trembling, and by that time the rest of us had recovered 
from the weird impact of turnover—after all, we’d all 
felt it before—and we could enjoy the fun. 

“I said, ‘Come here’!” Greaves snapped. 

Slopes sort of flailed at the air and jigged with his feet. 
It made no—never mind, he just stayed where he was, 
head down and helpless. We roared. He flapped his lips 
a couple of times, and then said, real strained, 
“Mmmph. Mmmph” I thought I’d die. 

“Don’t be so standoffish,” said the Lundquist chick, 
the damage control officer. “Come on down and give 
us a kiss.” 

Slopes whispered, “Please ... please.” 

Betty Ordway said, “Make him say ‘pretty please.’ ” 
We laughed. 

“Reckon maybe he don’t like us,” I piped up. *‘Come 
on down and join the crowd, Slopesy.” 
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Somebody said, “Hold out some garbage,” and ev¬ 
erybody laughed again. 

Zipperlein came in, hand over hand. “Looky there,” 
he said in his big, fat, flatulent voice. “Man can fly.” 

“Got his head in the clouds,” said the skipper. 
Everybody laughed again—not because it was funny, 
because it was the skipper. 

“Please,” said Slopes, “get me down. Somebody get 
me down.” 

Greaves said, “I like a shipmate that can stand on 
his own feet. Slopes, I asked you real polite-like to 
come on over and be sociable.” 

Zipperlein laughed. “Oh—you want him?” He went 
from the door to the scuttlebutt, from the wardroom 
table to a lighting fixture, one hairy hand after another, 
until he could reach Slopes’s foot. “Greaves wants you,” 
he said, and shoved. 

Slopes spun end over end. He began to wail, “Ow- 
oo! Qw-oo!” as he turned. Spinning, he went from one 
end of the wardroom to the other toward Greaves. 
Greaves was ready for him, his hands firm to a ban¬ 
ister-bar, his feet doubled up. When Slopes reached him, 
he planted his feet in Slopes’s back and booted him, 
spinning no longer, upship toward the Captain. Riggs 
gave him a shoulder and shunted him over to me. I 
butted him back to Greaves. Greaves reached but 
missed him, and he hit the bulkhead with a crunch. 
Weight is one thing—you can get rid of that. Mass is 
something else again. Slopes’s hundred and fifty-odd 
pounds were all with him, at high velocity, when he 
hit the wall. He hovered near it, whimpering. 

“Zip,” said the Captain, “turn on the grav plates. 
This could go on all day.” 

“Aye,” said the engineer, and swarmed out. 

I’d been hanging on to Loma, partly because I knew 
she’d have hold of something solid, and partly because 
I just liked to hang on to her. “Ace,” she said to me, 
“whose idea was this?” 

“Guess.” 

“Ace,” she told me, “you know what? You’re a 
skunk.” 
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“Ah, climb off,” I grinned. “You should see what 
they did to me when I was a cadet.” 

She turned to look at me, and there was an expres¬ 
sion I’d seen in her eyes only twice before. Both times 
she and I had been strangers. She said, “I guess you 
learn something new every day. Even about people 
you know pretty well.” 

“Yep,” I said, “and it’s a blessing. You can look at 
the stars just so long on these trips, and then you can 
watch just so many visitape recordings. After that you 
need something to relieve the monotony. I think we all 
owe Slopes a rousing vote of thanks. He’s a very 
funny man.” 

She said something then but I didn’t get it. Every¬ 
one was laughing too hard. Zipperlein had cut in the 
artificial gravity and Slopes had thumped to the floor, 
where he writhed, hugging it to him as if he loved it, 
which of course he did. Everyone does coming out of 
free-fall. 

Oh, we had a time that evening. I’ll never forget it. 

There was a lot of chitchat aboard about our mission. 
Now that we have Venus crystals by the hundreds of 
millions, it’s not easy to tell you just how valuable they 
were sixty years ago. The Second Venus Expedition 
had picked up two of them, and both were destroyed 
in the tests that determined their characteristics. The 
first was shattered purposely—nobody knew at that 
time that it was different from any other crystal—so 
it could be chemically analyzed, a solution prepared, 
and new crystals grown. But Venus crystals just don’t 
grow. The second crystal was subjected to some high- 
frequency resonance tests. Someone got a little too ex¬ 
perimental with the frequencies and the crystal blew 
up. Data on the explosion showed that what we had 
just had in our hands, but didn’t have any more, was 
the key to broadcast power—power so plentiful that 
everyone could have it practically for free. The power 
we already had, since the techniques for fissioning cop¬ 
per atoms had been developed. But broadcasting it was 
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something else again, unless a tight beam could be 
aimed from power plant to receiver and kept that way, 
even if the receiver was on an automobile or a copter 
and dodging. The Venus crystal could do that job-vi¬ 
brating to power frequencies and sending back radia¬ 
tions that would guide in the power beam. Get enough 
of those crystals and we could do away with millions 
of miles of transmission wire, and convert it to enough 
fuel to power Earth for a couple of centuries. Don’t 
forget, mankind has been laying a network of copper 
over the world for going on four hundred years, and 
there’s lots of it. 

So for a fuel-hungry Earth, these crystals were top 
priority. And the only thing that stood in our way— 
aside from getting to Venus—was the Gabblers. 

The First Venus Expedition discovered the Gabblers, 
and left them respectfully alone. The Second Expedition 
discovered that the Gabblers had a stock of the precious 
crystals—and got chased the hell out after picking up 
two. It was our job to bring back a whole slew of the 
crystals, Gabblers or no Gabblers. Although our orders 
ran to a bucketful of fine detail, the essence of them 
was: “Treat with the Gabblers and get crystals. If the 
Gabblers won’t play—get the crystals anyway.” 

“I hope we can get them peacefully,” Loma would 
say. “Humans have destroyed and killed enough.” 

And I’d tell her, “It don’t matter one way or the 
other, kid. Gabblers aren’t people ” 

“They’re civilized, aren’t they? Almost?” 

“They’re savages,” I’d snort. “And monsters as well. 
Keep your sympathies for nice smooth hungry human 
beings like me.” 

Then she’d slap my hands away and go back to her 
computers. 

Once Slopes asked me about the Gabblers. “Are they 
really humans?” 

“Humanoids,” I told him shortly. He made me a 
little uncomfortable to talk to, somehow. I mostly en¬ 
joyed his comedy. “They walk on two legs, and they 
have hands with an opposed thumb, and they wear 
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ornaments. That's all they use the crystals for. But 
they breathe ammonia instead of oxygen and have 
Lord knows what kind of metabolism. Why, Slopesy? 
Figuring on rootin’ in their garbage?” 

“I was just asking,” he replied gently. He put on his 
timid almost-smile and went aft. I remember laughing 
at the thought of him up against a couple of Gabblers 
—the most terrifying object in history since some 
ancient tale-teller dreamed up the Gryphon. All but 
two of the crew of the Starbound, the Expedition Two 
ship, had thrown down their packs and run for their 
lives at the very sight of a Gabbler. The other two 
had faced them out until the Gabblers started to 
scream. The psychologists had a lot to say about that 
noise. It was too much for any normal human being. 
One of the two men broke and ran, and no shame at¬ 
taches to him for that. The other was cut off from the 
ship, and stood paralyzed with fear while the Gab¬ 
blers screamed and trumpeted and pounded the earth 
with their scaly fists until it shook. He fired one shot in 
the air—he had sense enough not to risk wounding one 
of the enraged creatures—to frighten them off. Per¬ 
haps it did. All he remembers is a redoubled bedlam 
—such a gush of furious animal noise that he passed 
out cold on the spot. When he came to they’d gone. 
The two crystals were lying near him; he picked them 
up and ran blindly for the ship. It took eight months 
of the world’s most advanced psychotherapy to straight¬ 
en him out, and they say he’s not quite normal yet, 
though he’s lived to be an old man. What fantastic 
psychic emanations the Gabblers used as weapons was 
not known, but the idea of Slopes up against them real¬ 
ly tickled me. 

The watches passed quickly enough with him aboard 
to keep us amused. I’ll never forget the night Greaves 
slipped a spoonful of head-mastic, the damnedest ad¬ 
hesive that has ever been developed, into one of his 
sandwiches. Slopes bit into it and right then his upper 
teeth were welded to his lower teeth. He ran around 
in circles, whimpering, with half a sandwich sticking 
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out of his face, flapping his hands uselessly. It was a 
riot. The stuff was quite harmless—it’s chemically 
inert, and it yields readily to a little low-grade beta 
radiation, which breaks down the molecular cohesion. 
But we didn’t radiate him until we were good and 
ready. I wish you could have seen the fun. 

We forgot about Slopes when we broke atmosphere 
on Venus, though I rigged the infrared viewscreens for 
Lorna—they’re a little cleaner than radar in ammonia 
fog—and she took us in as neat as you please. We 
located the spot where the Startound had landed by 
feeding a photo-map of the scene into the automatic 
pilot and matching it to the viewscreen. 

Loma threw the nose up and flipped the controls to 
the gyros. Tail-first we drifted down, sitting on a 
diminishing pillar of fire, while Lorna’s eyes were 
glued to the echo-gauge which indicated the solidity of 
the footing under the ship. Once let one of these space- 
hoppers fall on its side and you could call yourself 
marooned. We didn’t have antigravity drive in those 
days. It was real primitive stuff. All the dash and dar¬ 
ing’s gone from you young ’uns. 

There’s not much to tell about Venus. It was as un¬ 
appetizing and useless then as it is now—except that 
somewhere out there were the crystals we had come 
for. Through the ports we could see nothing but fog. 
Through the radar and infrared screens we saw roll¬ 
ing country, crags, pale blue vegetation, and an oc¬ 
casional treelike growth far larger than such things 
ought to be. 

We had to sit tight for twelve hours or so while the 
ground under us cooled and the chemical mishmash of 
fixed and unfixed nitrogen, nitric acid, ammonium ni¬ 
trate, ozone, and water stirred up by our landing 
worked itself out. Most of us slept. I don’t think Slopes 
did, though. He traveled from the infrared to the radar 
apparatus, fore, aft, right, left, above, and below 
screens. He even haunted the blank, fog-frosted port¬ 
holes, peering into that swirl of heat and chemical 
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reaction, straining his eyes and his heartbeat for little 
glimpses of that meaningless Venusian landscape. And 
it was Slopes who roused us. 

“Gabblers!” he jittered. “Come look! Captain Riggs! 
Captain Riggs!” 

He was as excited as a ten-year-old, and I’ve got to 
admit it was catching. We crowded around the screens. 

Out among the rocks and pale blue bushes two hun¬ 
dred meters from the ship were moving things which, 
in spite of our careful indoctrination, made us gasp and 
turn away. They were bigger than men—I hadn’t fig¬ 
ured on that, for some reason. They were much bigger. 
As for the rest . . . I have a vision of yellow fangs, 
angry red eyes, and gray-green scales that is vivid 
enough—I’d as soon not talk much about it. 

“Let’s have some sound,” said the skipper. I went 
into the communications shack and cranked up an am¬ 
plifier. I switched in an exterior microphone and 
plugged the output into the intercom. The ship filled 
with the background noises of an alien planet—a hol¬ 
low wind-sound, startling because the fog seemed so 
still; birdlike squeaks and screams, distant and dif¬ 
ferent; and over it all, the repulsive chatter and back- 
chatter of the Gabblers—the sound that had given 
them their name. It was an insane sound, hoarse and 
seemingly uncontrolled. It ranged harshly up and down 
the scale, and it differed rather horribly from the yam¬ 
mering of apes in that it seemed to carry consistent in¬ 
telligence. 

“Tubes!” barked the Captain. “Break out the suit 
stores and walkie gear. Sparks, stand by your shack. I 
want separate recordings of each suit transmitted. 
Navigator, tend the screens. Four volunteers here by 
the exit port. Jump.” 

Now, I don’t want to run down the courage of the 
Space Service. It might be nice to say that everyone 
aboard clicked his heels and said “At your command, 
sire!” On the other hand, when I was telling you about 
the Starlure men who broke and ran when they saw the 
Gabblers, I think I made it clear that under the cir¬ 
cumstances they carried no shame with them. Riggs 
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asked for four volunteers; he got two: Purci, who, 
without dramatics, genuinely did not give a damn, and 
Honey Lundquist, who I suppose wanted to be note¬ 
worthy for something besides being as homely as a 
blue mud fence. Me, I was glad Fd been assigned to 
my communications equipment and had no decision to 
make. As for the rest who didn’t volunteer, I don’t 
blame them. Not even Slopes, though I still thought it a 
fine idea for him to face up a couple of hungry Gab¬ 
blers, just for the comedy of contrast. 

Riggs made no comment. He just stripped and got 
into space harness, the other two following. The rest of 
us helped them pull on the'skintight rig and clamp 
down the globular transparent helmets. They tested 
their air and their communications, and then went to 
the inside gate of the airlock. I opened it for them. 

“We’re going to make contact,” said Riggs stonily. 
His voice came from the intercom speakers rather than 
directly from him. It was eerie. “We’ll try to make it 
peaceful first. So no sidearms. I’m taking a pencil gun, 
just in case. You two stay close together and behind 
me. We’ll stay hard by the ship, and under no circum¬ 
stances let ourselves get cut off. Check communica¬ 
tions.” 

“Check!” yelped Purci. 

“Check!” whispered Honey Lundquist. 

The skipper marched into the lock with the other 
two close behind him. I rumbled the gate shut behind 
them, and opened the outer lock with the remote con¬ 
trol. All hands left aboard dived for the viewscreens. 

The Gabblers, twenty or thirty of them, stuck close 
to the bush. Although we could not see the skipper and 
his volunteers yet, it was immediately evident that they 
had been seen. The Gabblers came out with a rush, 
and a more terrifying spectacle these old eyes have 
not seen. In the intercom, I heard Purci say, “Ugh!,” 
and Honey say, “Eeek!” The Captain said, “Steady,” 
in an unsteady voice. Behind me, there was a faint 
thunk as Betty Ordway passed out. I let her lie and 
went back to my screen. 

As if by common agreement, the bulk of Gabblers 
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halted at the crest of the gentle slope between us and 
the brush, and three of them came forward together, 
one ahead and two behind. The rest set up such a 
roaring that the giant trees visibly quivered. It was just 
about then that the skipper moved far enough out to 
be visible, with Honey and Purci close behind him. 
They stopped, and the three advancing Gabblers 
stopped, and, incredibly, the crowd at the top of the 
hill doubled its noise. I couldn’t help it—I turned 
down the gain control on the outside mike. I couldn’t 
stand it. Loma thanked me. Slopes wiped his face, 
working the handkerchief around his eyes so he 
wouldn’t miss anything. 

There was a moment’s tension—I don’t mean si¬ 
lence; the gabbling kept up at that astounding volume, 
but nothing moved. When movement started, it was 
awfully fast. 

The Captain raised both arms in what he obviously 
felt was a gesture of peace. Judging by what happened 
the Gabblers took it as a deadly insult. They went 
straight up in the air, all three of them, and hit the 
ground running. They traveled in great bounds, yowl¬ 
ing and roaring as they came, and behind them the 
mass of their followers started down the slope. Over 
the racket I heard Honey Lundquist scream. The three 
space-suited figures looked very tiny down there at the 
approach of that wave of bellowing giants. I saw one 
of the three go down in a faint. Riggs yelled a futile, 
“Halt or I fire!” and aimed the pencil gun. One volun¬ 
teer scooped up the limp form of the other, draped it 
across the shoulders of the space suit, and began lum¬ 
bering toward the ship. Riggs aimed, fired, turned, 
and ran without waiting to see what his shot had ac¬ 
complished. 

It was Slopes who leaped to the lock control and 
pressed his nose to the vision port to make sure all 
three were safely inside, and then slammed the outer 
door. He switched on the air-replacement pump that 
, would get rid of the ammonia gas in the lock, and 
dived back to the screens. 

There was a cluster of Gabblers around the one 
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Riggs had shot. The noise was fiendish. I went to the 
shack and turned down the volume again, but you 
could actually hear that racket through your feet on 
the deck plates. 

The inner-lock gate slid open, and a very pale-faced 
skipper stepped out. Behind him were his volunteers— 
Honey Lundquist looking winded, and Purci draped 
over her shoulders. “He fainted,” she said unneces¬ 
sarily and dumped him in our arms. 

We rolled him into a corner and kept our eyes on 
the screens. “Anyway, I got one of them,” breathed 
Riggs. 

“No, you didn’t, Captain,” said Slopes. Sure enough, 
the prostrate Gabbler was sitting up, weaving his mas¬ 
sive tusked head from side to side and shrieking. 

“Are they bulletproof?” Greaves mouthed. 

“No,” Slopes said devastatingly. “The skipper shot 
him smack on that crystal he had around his neck.” 

Captain Riggs groaned. “And that’s about as close 
as we’ll get to those crystals this trip,” he predicted 
morosely. “They never told me it was going to be like 
this. Why in time didn’t they send a battle cruiser?” 

“To kill off these creatures and loot their bodies for 
their ornaments?” asked Lorna scornfully. “We’ve 
come a long way in the last thousand years, haven’t 
we?” 

“Now that’s not the way to look at it,” I began, but 
Riggs cut in, “You’re right, you’re right, Lorna. Unless 
we get them to cooperate, we’ll spend years in finding 
out how they make the crystals. Or where they mine 
them. And we haven’t got years. We’ve got about four 
more days.” 

See, sixty years ago a ship could fuel for just so 
much blasting. A trip was timed for the closest transit 
of the planets. To leave Venus and chase after Earth as 
the planets drew apart again in space was out of the 
question. Now, of course, with power to throw away, 
it happens every day. 

We got Purci out of his suit and revived him. We 
were all ready to swear that he’d had some secret 
weapon used on him. He didn’t scare easily. It was 
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probably just Ms particular response to that particular 
level of noise—a completely individual thing. But at 
the moment we were ready to believe anything of the 
Gabblers. 

The ship began to tremble. 

“They’re attacking us!” yelped Greaves. 

But they weren’t. There were more than ever of 
them. The entire slope was covered with bulky, scaly, 
horribly manlike monsters. They were all gabbling 
away insanely, and in great numbers they’d squat down 
and pound on the ground with their malletlike fists. 

“Working theirselves up into a frenzy,” Zipperlein 
diagnosed. “Skipper, let’s blast off. We’re what you 
might call underequipped for this sort of stuff.” 

Riggs thought. “We’ll stick it out for a while,” he 
said finally. “I’d like to feel I’d done everytMng I 
could—even if it’s just sitting here until we have to 
leave.” 

I had my doubts, and from the looks of them, so 
had the others. But no one said anything. The sMp 
trembled. We went and had chow. 

About thirteen hours before blast-off time I was 
staring glumly into a screen at the swarm of Gabblers 
when I sensed someone beside me. It was Slopes. He’d 
been left pretty much alone in the past three days. I 
guess everyone was too depressed and nervous to want 
fun. 

“Look at ’em,” I growled, waving at the screen. “I 
don’t know whether it’s the same ones or whether 
they’ve been working in relays to keep the hassle going 
all tMs time. You’d have to be a Venusian to tell one 
from another. I can’t tell ’em apart.” 

He looked at me as if I’d just told him where the 
crown jewels were hid, and walked off without a word. 
He began pulling off his clothes. None of us paid any 
attention. If we thought anything at all, I guess we 
figured he was going to take a shower. Before any of 
us knew what was happening, he’d skinned into a 
space suit and was clamping on the helmet. 

“Hey! Slopes! Where do you think you’re going?” 
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He said something but I couldn’t hear. I reached 
back and flipped on the intercom, which would pick 
up his suit radio. He repeated his remark, which was 
simply, “Out.” He stepped into the air lock and slid 
the door shut. 

Riggs came pounding out of the control room. 
“Where’s that crazy fool go—” He went for the air 
lock, but the red light over it blazed, indicating that the 
chamber was now open to the outside, and Slopes 
was gone. 

“Get on his beam,” Riggs snapped, and grabbed a 
mike from my bench. “Slopes!” he roared. 

I punched buttons. Slopes’s voice came In, far more 
calm and clear than I had ever heard it before. 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Get back in here!” 

“I’m going to try for those crystals.” 

“You’re trying for some suicide. Get back here. 
That’s an order!” 

“Sorry, Captain,” said Slopes laconically. Riggs and 
I stared at each other, amazed. Slopes said, before the 
Captain could splutter out another word, “I have an 
idea about these Gabblers, and I’m the only one quali¬ 
fied to carry it out.” 

“You’ll get killed!” Riggs bellowed. 

“I will if I’m wrong,” said Slopes’s quiet voice. 
“Now, if it’s all the same to you, I’ll switch off. I have 
to think.” 

Riggs was filling his lungs when he saw Slopes’s 
radio-response indicator wink out on the board. The 
breath came out in a single obscene syllable. 

All hands went to the screens, in which Slopes was 
just visible walking away from the ship. “Qualified!” I 
snorted. “What the hell is he qualified for?” 

“Humanity,” said Loma. I didn’t know what she 
meant by that. Her face was white and strained as she 
watched the screen. 

The Gabblers went into a flurry of activity when 
they saw him. They crowded forward, practically step¬ 
ping on one another to get at him. Three or four of the 
fastest raced out to him, screaming and clashing their 
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tusks. As if to gloat over his helplessness, they circled 
him, leaping and yammering, occasionally dropping to 
drum powerfully on the ground with their fists. Then 
suddenly one of them picked him up, held him high 
over its head, and raced up the slope with him. The 
mob parted and closed again behind the creature, and 
the whole scaly crowd followed as Slopes was borne up 
out of sight in the blue underbrush. 

“Of all the ways in the world to commit suicide,” 
breathed Purci. Honey Lundquist began to sob. 

“It isn’t suicide,” said Loma. “It’s murder. And you 
murdered him.” 

“Who?” I demanded. “Me?” 

“Yes, you,” she flared, “you and all the rest of you. 
That poor little tyke never hurt anyone. You did the 
rottenest thing that can be done to a human being— 
you persecuted him for what he was, and not for 
anything he’d done. And now he proves himself man 
enough—human enough—to give his life for the mis¬ 
sion we’ve all failed on.” 

“If he went out there to get killed,” said Betty Ord- 
way with icy logic, “it’s suicide, not murder. And if his 
going out there had anything to do with getting the 
crystals, I don’t see it.” 

“I didn’t see you giving him a tumble,” said Honey 
smugly. 

Lorna didn’t try to fight back. “I didn’t really know 
what he was until just now,” she said ashamedly, and 
went to her quarters. 

“We ought to go out after him,” said Greaves. 
Everyone just let that remark lie there. Riggs said, “We 
blast off in eleven-point-three hours, whatever,” and 
went into the chart room. The rest of us stood around 
trying not to look at one another, feeling, Maybe we 
were a little hard, on the guy, and Damn it, we never 
did him any harm, did we? 

It hit all of us at the same second, I think, that after 
three days of incessant babbling and ground-thumping, 
it was deadly quiet outside. Everybody started to talk, 
and shut up after two syllables. And I think we all be¬ 
gan to understand then what Lorna had been driving at. 
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It was Purci who said it for us, softly, “He didn’t 
want to come back into this ship. He didn’t want to go 
back to Earth. He didn’t belong anywhere, because no 
one ever bothered to take him in. And I guess he just 
naturally got tired of that.” 

I don’t think fifty words were spoken—outside the 
line of duty—in the next ten hours. 

It couldn’t have been more than ninety minutes be¬ 
fore blast-off when we heard the Gabblers coming 
back. Heads came up one by one. 

“They want another bite to eat,” someone said. 
Someone else—one of the girls—swore abruptly. 

I threw power into the screens. The underbrush was 
alive with Gabblers, swarming toward the ship. “Skip¬ 
per!” I called “blast off, huh? And singe the scales off’n 
them.” 

“You keep your big stupid fat mouth shut,” said 
Lorna. It was barely a whisper, but I’ll swear you 
could hear it all over the ship. “They're bringing back 
Slopes!” 

She was right. She was so right. With his legs 
wrapped around the neck of a capering Gabbler, his 
face slightly blue because of a dwindling oxygen supply 
in his suit* and a wide grin, Slopes rode up to the 
ship, followed and surrounded by hundreds of the 
scaly horrors. The Gabbler he rode knelt, and Slopes 
climbed stiffly off. He waved his hand, and a full fifty 
of the creatures dropped to their haunches and began 
pounding the dirt with their fists. Slopes walked wearily 
toward the ship, and four Gabblers followed him, each 
carrying a bulky bundle on its head. 

“Port open?” someone managed to say. I checked it. 
It was. 

There were heavy thumps in the port, and a nerve- 
rackingly close blast of Gabbler chatter. Then the red 
light went out and we heard the whine of the air- 
transfer pump. 

At last the door slid open. We fell all over each other 
to get his helmet and suit off. “I’m hungry,” he said. 
“And I’m awful tired. And I swear I’ll be deaf for life.” 
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We rubbed him down and wrapped him up and fed 
him hot soup. He fell asleep before he was half fin¬ 
ished. About then it was blast-off time. We secured him 
in his bunk and lashed his four big bundles down and, 
after a couple of short puffs to warn the Gabblers back, 
we reached for the stars. 

In the four bundles were eight hundred and ninety- 
two perfect Venus crystals. And on the return trip we 
tried so hard to make up to Slopes for what he’d been 
through all his life that we actually began to be jealous 
of each other. And Slopes—he was no longer an Al¬ 
most. He was very definitely an Altogether, with a ring 
to his voice with a spring to his step. 

He worked like a slave on those crystals. “They’ve 
got to be synthesized,” was all he’d say at first. “Hu¬ 
manity and the Gabblers must be kept apart.” So—we 
helped him. And bit by bit the story came out. The 
nearer he got to analyzing the complex lattice of those 
crystals, the more he’d say. So before we reached Luna 
we found out what he’d done. 

“Those Gabblers,” he said. “You had them figured 
wrong. That’s the damn thing about a human being— 
anything he doesn’t understand, he fears. That’s natural 
enough—but why does he have to assume that every 
emotion he causes in a strange animal means the ani¬ 
mal is going to attack? 

“Just suppose you’re a small animal—say a chip¬ 
munk. You’re hiding under a table eating cake crumbs 
and minding your own business. There’s a half-dozen 
humans in the room and one of them is droning on 
about a traveling farmer and a salesman’s daughter. 
He reaches the punch line and everybody laughs. But 
what about Mr. Chipmunk? All he knows is that 
there’s a great, explosive roar of animal sound. He all 
but turns himself inside out with fright. 

“That’s exactly what happened with human beings 
and the Gabblers. Only the humans were the chip¬ 
munks, for a change.” 

Someone exploded, “You mean those lizard-apes 
was laughing at us?” 

“Listen to him,” said the New Slopes. “How indig- 
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nant can you get? Yes, I mean exactly that. Human 
beings are the funniest things the Gabblers have ever 
seen in their lives. When I went out to them they car¬ 
ried me off to their village, called in neighbors for miles 
around, and had themselves a ball. I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing wrong. Wave my arm—-they roared. Sit on the 
ground—they doubled up. Run and jump—they lay 
down and died.” 

Suddenly he shoved aside his work and spoke from 
down deep inside himself. “That hurts, somehow, 
doesn’t it? Humans shouldn’t be laughable. They’ve 
got to be the kings of creation, all full of dignity and 
power. It’s inexcusable for a human being to be funny 
unless he tries to be. Well, let me tell you something— 
the Gabblers gave me something that no human being 
ever was able to give me—a sense of belonging to 
humanity. Because what you people went through 
when the Gabblers first rushed up to you, laughing, is 
what I’ve been going through all my life. And it’s 
never going to happen again. Not to me; for thanks to 
the Gabblers I know that all you superior joes are just 
as funny as I am. 

“The Gabblers are gentle, grateful people. They en¬ 
joyed the show and they showered gifts on me. When I 
indicated that I liked crystals, they went out and got 
more crystals than I could carry. 

“And I’m just as grateful, and that’s why these crys¬ 
tals are going to be manufactured so cheaply on Earth 
that there will never be another Venus Expedition for 
them. Don’t you see? If mankind ever makes close 
contact with a race that laughs at them on sight—man¬ 
kind will exterminate that race.” 

On second thought, maybe they shouldn’t nominate 
Slopes as Man of the Century. Maybe he wouldn’t like 
fur the Gabblers to get that much publicity. And be¬ 
sides, he’s a stinker. He married my girl. 
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In the waiting, windless dark, Lewis Stillman pressed 
into the building-front shadows along Wilshire Boule¬ 
vard. Breathing softly, the automatic poised and ready 
in his hand, he advanced with animal stealth toward 
Western Avenue, gliding over the night-cool concrete 
past ravaged clothing shops, drug and ten-cent stores, 
their windows shattered, their doors ajar and swinging. 
The city of Los Angeles, painted in cold moonlight, 
was an immense graveyard; the tall white tombstone 
buildings thrust up from the silent pavement, shadow- 
carved and lonely. Overturned metal corpses of trucks, 
busses, and automobiles littered the streets. 

He paused under the wide marquee of the Fox 
Wiltera. Above his head, rows of splintered display 
bulbs gaped—sharp glass teeth in wooden jaws. Lewis 
Stillman felt as though they might drop at any mo¬ 
ment to pierce his body. 

Four more blocks to cover. His destination: a small 
corner delicatessen four blocks south of Wilshire, on 
Western. Tonight he intended bypassing the larger 
stores like Safeway or Thriftimart, with their available 
supplies of exotic foods; a smaller grocery was far 
more likely to have what he needed. He was finding it 
more and more difficult to locate basic foodstuffs. In 
the big supermarkets only the more exotic and highly 
spiced canned and bottled goods remained—and he 
was sick of caviar and oysters! 

Crossing Western, he had almost reached the far 
curb when he saw some of them . He dropped immedi- 
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ately to his knees behind the rusting bulk of an Olds- 
mobile. The rear door on his side was open, and he 
cautiously eased himself into the back seat of the de¬ 
serted car. Releasing the safety catch on the automatic, 
he peered through the cracked window at six or seven 
of them, as they moved toward him along the street. 
God! Had he been seen? He couldn’t be sure. Perhaps 
they were aware of his position! He should have re¬ 
mained on the open street where he’d have a running 
chance. Perhaps, if his aim were true, he could kill 
most of them; but, even with its silencer, the gun might 
be heard and more of them would come. He dared not 
fire until he was certain they had discovered him. 

They came closer, their small dark bodies crowding 
the walk, six of them, chattering, leaping, cruel mouths 
open, eyes glittering under the moon. Closer. Their 
shrill pipings increased, rose in volume. Closer. Now 
he could make out their sharp teeth and matted hair. 
Only a few feet from the car . . . His hand was moist 
on the handle of the automatic; his heart thundered 
against his chest. Seconds away ... 

Now! 

Lewis Stillman fell heavily back against the dusty 
seat cushion, the gun loose in his trembling hand. They 
had passed by; they had missed him. Their thin pipings 
diminished, grew faint with distance. 

The tomb silence of late night settled around him. 

The delicatessen proved a real windfall. The shelves 
were relatively untouched and he had a wide choice of 
tinned goods. He found an empty cardboard box and 
hastily began to transfer the cans from the shelf nearest 
him. 

A noise from behind—a padding, scraping sound. 

Lewis Stillman whirled about, the automatic ready. 

A huge mongrel dog faced him, growling deep in its 
throat, four legs braced for assault. The blunt ears 
were laid fiat along the short-haired skull and a thin 
trickle of saliva seeped from the killing jaws. The 
beast’s powerful chest muscles were bunched for the 
spring when Stillman acted. 
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His gun, he knew, was useless; the shots would be 
heard. Therefore, with the full strength of his left arm, 
he hurled a heavy can at the dog’s head. The stunned 
animal staggered under the blow, legs buckling. Hur¬ 
riedly, Stillman gathered his supplies and made his 
way back to the street. 

How much longer can my luck hold? Lewis Stillman 
wondered, as he bolted the door. He placed the box of 
tinned goods on a wooden table and lit the tall lamp 
nearby. Its flickering orange glow illumined the nar¬ 
row, low-ceilinged room. 

Twice tonight, his mind told him, twice you’ve es¬ 
caped them—and they could have seen you easily on 
both occasions if they had been watching for you. 
They don’t know you’re alive. But when they find out ... 

He forced his thoughts away from the scene in his 
mind, away from the horror; quickly he began to un¬ 
load the box, placing the cans on a long shelf along 
the far side of the room. 

He began to think of women, of a girl named Joan, 
and of how much he had loved her.... 

The world of Lewis Stillman was damp and lightless; 
it was narrow and its cold stone walls pressed in upon 
him as he moved. He had been walking for several 
hours; sometimes he would run, because he knew his 
leg muscles must be kept strong, but he was walking 
now, following the thin yellow beam of his hooded 
lantern. He was searching. 

Tonight, he thought, I might find another like my¬ 
self. Surely, someone is down here; I’ll find someone if 
I keep searching. I must find someone! 

But he knew he would not. He knew he would find 
only chill emptiness ahead of him in the long tunnels. 

For three years he had been searching for another 
man or woman down here in this world under the city. 
For three years he had prowled the seven hundred 
miles of storm drains which threaded their way under 
the skin of Los Angeles like the veins in a giant’s 
body—and he had found nothing. Nothing . 
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Even now, after all the days and nights of search, he 
could not really accept the fact that he was alone, that 
he was the last man alive in a city of seven million.... 

The beautiful woman stood silently above him. Her 
eyes burned softly in the. darkness; her fine red lips 
were smiling. The foam-white gown she wore con¬ 
tinually swirled and billowed around her motionless 
figure. 

“Who are you?” he asked, his voice far off, unreal. 

“Does it matter, Lewis?” 

Her words, like four dropped stones in a quiet pool, 
stirred him, rippled down the length of his body. 

“No,” he said. “Nothing matters now except that 
we’ve found each other. God, after all these lonely 
months and years of waiting! I thought I was the last, 
that I’d never live to see—” 

“Hush, my darling.” She leaned to kiss him. Her 
lips were moist and yielding. “I’m here now.” 

He reached up to touch her cheek, but already she 
was fading, blending into darkness. Crying out, he 
clawed desperately for her extended hand. But she was 
gone, and his fingers rested on a rough wall of damp 
concrete. 

A swirl of milk-fog drifted away in slow rollings 
down the tunnel. 

Rain. Days of rain. The drains had been designed to 
handle floods so Lewis Stillman was not particularly 
worried. He had built high, a good three feet above the 
tunnel floor and the water had never yet risen to this 
level. But he didn’t like the sound of the rain down 
here: an orchestrated thunder through the tunnels, a 
trap-drumming amplified and continuous. And since 
he had been unable to make his daily runs he had been 
reading more than usual. Short stories by Welty, Gordi- 
mer, Aiken, Irwin Shaw, and Hemingway; poems by 
Frost, Lorca, Sandburg, Millay, Dylan Thomas. Strange, 
how unreal this present-day world seemed when he 
read their words. Unreality, however, was fleeting, and 
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the moment he closed a book the loneliness and the 
fears pressed back. He hoped the rain would stop soon. 

Dampness. Surrounding him, the cold walls and the 
chill and the dampness. The unending gurgle and drip 
of water, the hollow, tapping splash of the falling 
drops. Even in his cot, wrapped in thick blankets, the 
dampness seemed to permeate his body. Sounds . . . 
Thin screams, pipings, chatterings, reedy whisper¬ 
ings above his head. They were dragging something 
along the street, something they’d killed no doubt: an 
animal—a cat or a dog perhaps . . . Lewis Stillman 
shifted, pulling the blankets closer about his body. 
He kept his eyes tightly shut, listening to the sharp, 
scutfling sounds on the pavement, and swore bitterly. 

“Damn you,” he said. “Damn all of you!” 

Lewis Stillman was running, running down the long 
tunnels. Behind him a tide of midget shadows washed 
from wall to wall; high, keening cries, doubled and 
tripled by echoes, rang in his ears. Claws reached for 
him; he felt panting breath, like hot smoke, on the 
back of his neck; his lungs were bursting, his entire 
body aflame. 

He looked down at his fast-pumping legs, doing their 
job with pistoned precision. He listened to the sharp 
slap of his heels against the floor of the tunnel—and 
he thought: I might die at any moment, but my legs 
will escape! They will run on down the endless drains 
and never be caught. They move so fast while my 
heavy awkward upper-body rocks and sways above 
them, slowing them down, tiring them—making them 
angry. How my legs must hate me! I must be clever 
and humor them, beg them to take me along to safety. 
How well they run, how sleek and fine! 

Then he felt himself coming apart. His legs were de¬ 
taching themselves from his upper-body. He cried out 
in horror, flailing the air, beseeching them not to leave 
him behind. But the legs cruelly continued to unfasten 
themselves. In a cold surge of terror, Lewis Stillman fellt 
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himself tipping, falling toward the damp floor—while 
his legs raced on with a wild animal life of their own. 
He opened his mouth, high above those insane legs, 
and screamed. 

Ending the nightmare. 

He sat up stiffly in his cot, gasping, drenched in 
sweat. He drew in a long shuddering breath and reached 
for a cigarette, lighting it with a trembling band. 

The nightmares were getting worse. He realized that 
his mind was rebelling as he slept, spilling forth the 
bottled-up fears of the day during the night hours. 

He thought once more about the beginning six years 
ago, about why he was still alive. The alien ships had 
struck Earth suddenly, without warning. Their attack 
had been thorough and deadly. In a matter of hours 
the aliens had accomplished their clever mission—and 
the men and women of Earth were destroyed. A few 
survived, he was certain. He had never seen any of 
them, but he was convinced they existed. Los Angeles 
was not the world, after all, and since he escaped so 
must have others around the globe. He’d been working 
alone in the drains when the aliens struck, finishing a 
special job for the construction company on B tunnel. 
He could still hear the weird sound of the mammoth 
ships and feel the intense heat of their passage. 

Hunger had forced him out, and overnight he had be¬ 
come a curiosity. The last man alive. For three years 
he was not harmed. He worked with them, taught 
them many things, and tried to win their confidence. 
But, eventually, certain ones came to hate him, to be 
jealous of his relationship with the others. Luckily he 
had been able to escape to the drains. That was three 
years ago and now they had forgotten him. 

His subsequent excursions to the upper level of the 
city had been made under cover of darkness—and he 
never ventured out unless his food supply dwindled. 
He had built his one-room structure directly to the side 
of an overhead grating—not close enough to risk their 
seeing it, but close enough for light to seep in during 
the sunlight hours He missed the warm feel of open 
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sun on his body almost as much as he missed human 
companionship, but he dare not risk himself above the 
drains by day. * 

When the rain ceased, he crouched beneath the 
street gratings to absorb as much as possible of the 
filtered sunlight. But the rays were weak and their 
small warmth only served to heighten his desire to feel 
direct sunlight upon his naked shoulders. 

The dreams .. . always the dreams. 

“Are you cold, Lewis?” 

“Yes, yes, cold.” 

“Then go out, dearest. Into the sun.” 

“I can’t. Can’t go out.” 

“But Los Angeles is your world, Lewis! You are the 
last man in it. The last man in the world.” 

“Yes, but they own it all. Every street belongs to 
them, every building. They wouldn’t let me come out. 
I’d die. They’d kill me.” 

“Go out, Lewis.” The liquid dream-voice faded, 
faded. “Out into the sun, my darling. Don’t be afraid.” 

That night he watched the moon through the street 
gratings for almost an hour. It was round and full, like 
a huge yellow floodlamp in the dark sky, and he 
thought, for the first time in years, of night baseball at 
Blues Stadium in Kansas City. He used to love watching 
the games with his father under the mammoth stadium 
lights when the field was like a pond, frosted with white 
illumination and the players dream-spawned and un¬ 
real. Night baseball was always a magic game to him 
when he was a boy. 

Sometimes he got insane thoughts. Sometimes, on a 
night like this, when the loneliness closed in like a 
crushing fist and he could no longer stand it, he would 
think of bringing one of them down with him, into the 
drains. One at a time, they might be handled. Then 
he’d remember their sharp savage eyes, their animal 
ferocity, and he would realize that the idea was im¬ 
possible. If one of their kind disappeared, suddenly 
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and without trace, others would certainly become sus¬ 
picious, begin to search for him—and it would all be 
over. 

Lewis Stillman settled back into his pillow; he 
closed his eyes and tried not to listen to the distant 
screams, pipings, and reedy cries filtering down from 
the street above his head. 

Finally he slept. 

He spent the afternoon with - paper women. He 
lingered over the pages of some yellowed fashion 
magazines, looking at all the beautifully photographed 
models in their fine clothes. Slim and enchanting, these 
page-women, with their cool enticing eyes and perfect 
smiles, all grace and softness and glitter and swirled 
cloth. He touched their images with gentle fingers, strok¬ 
ing the tawny paper hair, as though, by some magic 
formula, he might imbue them with life. Yet, it was 
easy to imagine that these women had never really 
lived at all—that they were simply painted, in micro¬ 
scopic detail, by sly artists to give the illusion of 
photos. 

He didn’t like to think about these women and how 
they died. 

“A toast to courage,” smiled Lewis Stillman, raising 
his wineglass high. It sparkled deep crimson in the 
lamplit room. “To courage and to the man who truly 
possesses it!” He drained the glass and hastily refilled 
it from a tall bottle on the table beside his cot. 

“Aren’t you going to join me, Mr. H.?” he asked the 
seated figure slouched over the table, head on folded 
arms. “Or must I drink alone?” 

The figure did not reply. 

“Well then—” He emptied the glass, set it down. 
“Oh, I know all about what one man is supposed to be 
able to do. Win out alone. Whip the damn world sin¬ 
glehanded. If a fish as big as a mountain and as mean 
as all sin is out there then this one man is supposed to 
go get him, isn’t that it? Well, Papa H., what if the; 
v/orld is full of big fish? Can he win over them all? One 
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man. Alone. Of course he can’t. Nossir. Damn well 
right he can’t!” 

Stillman moved unsteadily to a shelf in one comer 
of the small wooden room and took down a slim book. 

“Here she is, Mr. H. Your greatest. The one you 
wrote cleanest and best— The Old Man and the Sea. 
You showed how one man could fight the whole damn 
ocean.” He paused, voice strained and rising. “Well, by 
God, show me, now, how to fight this ocean. My ocean 
is full of killer fish and I’m one man and I’m alone in 
it. I’m ready to listen.” 

The seated figure remained silent. 

“Got you now, haven’t I, Papa? No answer to this 
one, eh? Courage isn’t enough. Man was not meant to 
live alone or fight alone—or drink alone. Even with 
courage he can only do so much alone, and then it’s 
useless. Well, I say it’s useless. I say the hell with your 
book and the hell with your 

Lewis Stillman flung the book straight at the head 
of the motionless figure. The victim spilled back in 
the chair; his arms slipped off the table, hung swing¬ 
ing. They were lumpy and handless. 

More and more, Lewis Stillman found his thoughts 
turning to the memory of his father, and of long hikes 
through the moonlit Missouri countryside, of hunting 
trips and warm campfires, of the deep woods, rich 
and green in summer. He thought of his father’s hopes 
for his future, and the words of that tall, gray-haired 
figure often came back to him. 

“You’ll be a fine doctor, Lewis. Study and work hard 
and you’ll succeed. I know you will.” 

He remembered the long winter evenings of study at 
his father’s great mahogany desk, pouring over medical 
books and journals, taking notes, sifting and resifting 
facts. He remembered one set of books in particular— 
Erickson’s monumental three-volume text on surgery, 
richly bound and stamped in gold. He had always 
loved those books, above all others. 

What had gone wrong along the way? Somehow, the 
dream had |aded; the bright goal vanished and was 
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lost. After a year of pre-med at the University of 
California he had given up medicine; he had become 
discouraged and quit college to take a laborer’s job 
with a construction company. How ironic that this 
move should have saved his life! He’d wanted to 
work with his hands, to sweat and labor with the 
muscles of his body. He’d wanted to earn enough to 
marry Joan and then, later perhaps, he would have re¬ 
turned to finish his courses. It all seemed so far away 
now, his reason for quitting, for letting his father down. 

Now, at this moment, an overwhelming desire 
gripped him, a desire to pour over Erickson’s pages 
once again, to recreate, even for a brief moment, the 
comfort and happiness of his childhood. 

He’d once seen a duplicate set on the second floor of 
Pickwick’s bookstore in Hollywood, in their used 
book department, and now he knew he must go after 
them, bring the books back with him to the drains. It 
was a dangerous and foolish desire, but he knew he 
would obey it. Despite the risk of death, he would go 
after the books tonight. Tonight . 

One comer of Lewis Stillman’s room was reserved 
for weapons. His prize, a Thompson submachine gun, 
had been procured from the Los Angeles police arsen¬ 
al. Supplementing the Thompson were two automatic 
rifles, a Liiger, a Colt .45 and a .22-caliber Hornet 
pistol, equipped with a silencer. He always kept the 
smallest gun in a spring-clip holster beneath his arm- 
pit, but it was not his habit to carry any of the larger 
weapons with him into the city. On this night, how¬ 
ever, things were different. 

The drains ended two miles short of Hollywood— 
which meant he would be forced to cover a long and 
particularly hazardous stretch of ground in order to 
reach the bookstore. He therefore decided to take along 
the .3 0-caliber Savage rifle in addition to the small 
hand weapon. 

You’re a fool, Lewis, he told himself as he slid the 
oiled Savage from its leather case, risking your life for 
a set of books. Are they that important? Yes, a part of 
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him replied, they are that important. You want these 
books, then go after what you want. If fear keeps you 
from seeking that which you truly want, if fear holds 
you like a rat in the dark, then you are worse than a 
coward. You are a traitor, betraying yourself and the 
civilization you represent. If a man wants a thing and 
the thing is good he must go after it, no matter what 
the cost, or relinquish the right to be called a man. It is 
better to die with courage than to live with cowardice. 

Ah, Papa Hemingway, breathed Stillman, smiling at 
his own thoughts. I see that you are back with me. I 
see that your words have rubbed off after all. Well then, 
all right—let us go after our fish, let us seek him out. 
Perhaps the ocean will be calm ... 

Slinging the heavy rifle over one shoulder, Lewis Still¬ 
man set off down the tunnels. 

Running in the chill night wind. Grass, now pave¬ 
ment, now grass beneath his feet. Ducking into shad¬ 
ows, moving stealthily past shops and theaters, rush¬ 
ing under the cold high moon. Santa Monica Boulevard, 
then Highland, then Hollywood Boulevard, and final¬ 
ly—after an eternity of heartbeats—the bookstore. 

The Pickwick. 

Lewis Stillman, his rifle over one shoulder, the small 
automatic gleaming in his hand, edged silently into the 
store. 

A paper battleground met his eyes. 

In the filtered moonlight, a white blanket of brok¬ 
en-backed volumes spilled across the entire lower floor. 
Stillman shuddered; he could envision them, shrieking, 
scrabbling at the shelves, throwing books wildly across 
the room at one another. Screaming, ripping, destroying. 

What of the other floors? What of the medical 
section? 

He crossed to the stairs, spilled pages crackling like 
a fall of dry autumn leaves under his step, and 
sprinted up the first short flight to the mezzanine. 
Similar chaos! 

He hurried up to the second floor, stumbling, terri¬ 
bly afraid of what he might find. Reaching the. top, 
heart thudding, he squinted into the dimness. 
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The books were undisturbed. Apparently they had 
tired of their game before reaching these. 

He slipped the rifle from his shoulder and placed it 
near the stairs. Dust lay thick all around him, powder¬ 
ing up and swirling, as he moved down the narrow 
aisles; a damp, leathery mustiness lived in the air, an 
odor of mold and neglect. 

Lewis Stillman paused before a dim hand-lettered 
sign: medical section. It was just as he remembered 
it. Bolstering the small automatic, he struck a match, 
shading the flame with a cupped hand as he moved it 
along the rows of faded titles. Carter . . . Davidson ... 
Enright . . . Erickson . He drew in his breath sharply. 
All three volumes, their gold stamping dust-dulled but 
legible, stood in tall and perfect order on the shelf. 

In the darkness, Lewis Stillman carefully removed 
each volume, blowing it free of dust. At last all three 
books were clean and solid in his hands. 

Well, you’ve done it. You’ve reached the books and 
now they belong to you. 

He smiled, thinking of the moment when he would 
be able to sit down at the table with his treasure, and 
linger again over the wondrous pages. 

He found an empty carton at the rear of the store 
and placed the books inside. Returning to the stairs, he 
shouldered the rifle and began his descent to the lower 
floor. 

So far, he told himself, my luck is still holding. 

e But as Lewis Stillman’s foot touched the final stair, 
his luck ran out. 

The entire lower floor was alive with them! 

Rustling like a mass of great insects, gliding toward 
him, eyes gleaming in the half-light, they converged 
upon the stairs. They’d been waiting for him. 

Now, suddenly, the books no longer mattered. Now 
only his life mattered and nothing else. He moved back 
against the hard wood of the stair-rail, the carton of 
books sliding from his hands. They had stopped at the 
foot of the stairs; they were silent, looking up at him, 
the hate in their eyes. 

If you can reach the street, Stillman told himself, 
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then you’ve still got half a chance. That means you’ve 
got to get through them to the door. All right then, 
move. 

Lewis Stillman squeezed the trigger of the auto¬ 
matic. Two of them fell under his bullets as Stillman 
rushed into their midst. 

He felt sharp nails claw at his shirt, heard the 
cloth ripping away in their grasp. He kept firing the 
small automatic into them, and three more dropped 
under the hail of bullets, shrieking in pain and surprise. 
The others spilled back, screaming, from the door. 

The pistol was empty. He tossed it away, swinging 
the heavy Savage free from his shoulder as he reached 
the street. The night air, crisp and cool in his lungs, 
gave him instant hope. 

I can still make it, thought Stillman, as he leaped the 
curb and plunged across the pavement. If those shots 
weren’t heard, then I’ve still got the edge. My legs are 
strong; I can outdistance them. 

Luck, however, had failed him completely on this 
night. Near the intersection of Hollywood Boulevard 
and Highland, a fresh pack of them swarmed toward 
him over the street. 

He dropped to one knee and fired into their ranks, 
the Savage jerking in his hands. They scattered to 
either side. 

He began to run steadily down the middle of Holly¬ 
wood Boulevard, using the butt of the heavy rifle like 
a battering ram as they came at him. As he neared 
Highland, three of them darted directly into his path. 
Stillman fired. One doubled over, lurching crazily into 
a jagged plate-glass storefront. Another clawed at him 
as he swept around the corner to Highland, but he 
managed to shake free. 

The street ahead of him was clear. Now his superior 
leg-power would count heavily in his favor. Two miles. 
Could he make it before others cut him off? 

Running, reloading, firing. Sweat soaking his shirt, 
rivering down his face, stinging his eyes. A mile cov¬ 
ered. Halfway to the drains. They had fallen back 
behind his swift stride. 
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But more of them were coming, drawn by the rifle 
shots, pouring in from side streets, from stores and 
houses. 

His heart jarred in his body, his breath was ragged. 
How many of them around him? A hundred? Two 
hundred? More coming. God! 

He bit down on his lower lip until the salt taste of 
blood was on his tongue. You can’t make it, a voice 
inside him shouted, they’ll have you in another block 
and you know it! 

He fitted the rifle to his shoulder, adjusted his aim, 
and fired. The long rolling crack of the big weapon 
filled the night. Again and again he fired, the butt 
jerking into the flesh of his shoulder, the bitter smell 
of burnt powder in his nostrils. 

It was no use. Too many of them. He could not clear 
a path. 

Lewis Stillman knew that he was going to die. 

The rifle was empty at last, the final bullet had been 
fired. He had no place to run because they were all 
around him, in a slowly closing circle. 

He looked at the ring of small cruel faces and he 
thought: The aliens did their job perfectly; they 
stopped Earth before she could reach the age of the 
rocket, before she could threaten planets beyond her 
own moon. What an immensely clever plan it had 
been! To destroy every human being on Earth above 
the age of six—and then to leave as quickly as they 
had come, allowing our civilization to continue on a 
primitive level, knowing that Earth’s back had been 
broken, that her survivors would revert to savagery 
as they grew into adulthood. 

Lewis Stillman dropped the empty rifle at his feet and 
threw out his hands. “Listen,” he pleaded, “I’m really 
one of you. You’ll all be like me soon. Please, listen 
to me.” 

But the circle tightened relentlessly around Lewis 
Stillman. He was screaming when the children closed 
in. 
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FM IN MARSPORT WITHOUT HILDA 


It worked itself out, to begin with, like a dream. I 
didn’t have to make any arrangement. I didn’t have to 
touch it. I just watched things work out. —Maybe 
that’s when I should have first smelled catastrophe. 

It began with my usual month’s layoff between as¬ 
signments. A month on and a month off is the right 
and proper routine for the Galactic Service. I reached 
Marsport for the usual three-day layover before the 
short hop to Earth. 

Ordinarily, Hilda, God bless her, as sweet a wife as 
any man ever had, would be there waiting for me and 
we’d have a nice sedate time of it—a nice little inter¬ 
lude for the two of us. The only trouble with that is 
that Marsport is the rowdiest spot in the System, and a 
nice little interlude isn’t exactly what fits in. Only, how 
do I explain that to Hilda, hey? 

Well, this time, my mother-in-law, God bless her 
(for a change), got sick just two days before I reached 
Marsport, and the night before landing, I got a space- 
gram from Hilda saying she would stay on Earth with 
her mother and wouldn’t meet me this one time. 

I ’grammed back my loving regrets and my feverish 
anxiety concerning her mother and when I landed, 
there I was— 

I was in Marsport without Hilda! 

That was still nothing, you understand. It was the 
frame of the picture, the bones of the woman. Now 
there was the matter of the lines and coloring inside 
the frame; the skin and flesh outside the bones. 
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So I called up Flora (Flora of certain rare episodes 
in the past) and for the purpose I used a video booth. 
—Damn the expense; full speed ahead. 

I was giving myself ten-to-one odds she’d be out, 
she’d be busy with her videophone disconnected, she’d 
be dead, even. 

But she was in, with her videophone connected, 
and Great Galaxy, was she anything but dead. 

She looked better than ever. Age cannot wither, as 
somebody or other once said, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety. 

Was she glad to see me? She squealed, “Max! It’s 
been years.” 

“I know, Flora, but this is it, if you’re available. 
Because guess what! I’m in Marsport without Hilda.” 

She squealed again, “Isn’t that nice! Then come on 
over.” 

I goggled a bit. This was too much. “You mean 
you are available?” You have to understand that Flora 
was never available without plenty of notice. Well, 
she was that kind of knockout. 

She said, “Oh, I’ve got some quibbling little ar¬ 
rangement, Max, but I’ll take care of that. You come 
on over.” 

“I’ll come,” I said happily. 

Flora was the kind of girl-— Well, I tell you, she 
had her rooms under Martian gravity, 0.4 Earth-nor¬ 
mal. The gadget to free her of Marsport’s pseudo-grav 
field was expensive of course, but if you’ve ever held 
a girl in your arms at 0.4 gees, you need no explana¬ 
tion. If you haven’t, explanations will do no good. 
I’m also sorry for you. 

Talk about floating on clouds. 

I closed connections, and only the prospect of seeing 
it all in the flesh could have made me wipe out the 
image with such alacrity. I stepped out of the booth. 

And at that point, that precise point, that very 
split-instant of time, the first whiff of catastrophe 
nudged itself up to me. 

That first whiff was the bald head of that lousy Rog 
Crinton of the Mars offices, gleaming over a headful 
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of pale blue eyes, pale yellow complexion, and pale 
brown mustache. I didn’t bother getting on all fours 
and beating my forehead against the ground because 
my vacation had started the minute I had gotten off the 
ship. 

So I said with only normal politeness, “What do 
you want and I’m in a hurry. I’ve got an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

He said, ‘‘You’ve got an appointment with me. I 
was waiting for you at the unloading desk.” 

I said, “I didn’t see you—” 

He said, “You didn’t see anything.” 

He was right at that, for, come to think of it, if he 
was at the unloading desk, he must have been spinning 
ever since because I went past that desk like Halley’s 
Comet skimming the Solar Corona. 

I said, “All right. What do you want?” 

“I’ve got a little job for you.” 

I laughed. “It’s my month off, friend.” 

He said, “Red emergency alert, friend.” 

Which meant, no vacation, just like that. I couldn’t 
believe it. I said, “Nuts, Rog. Have a heart. I got an 
emergency alert of my own.” 

“Nothing like this.” 

“Rog,” I yelled, “can’t you get someone else? Any¬ 
one else?” 

“You’re the only Class A agent on Mars.” 

“Send to Earth, then. They stack agents like micro¬ 
pile units at Headquarters.” 

“This has got to be done before 11 p.m. What’s the 
matter? You haven’t got three hours?” 

I grabbed my head. The boy just didn’t know, I 
said, “Let me make a call, will you?” 

I stepped back into the booth, glared at him, and 
said, “Private!” 

Flora shone on the screen again, like a mirage on an 
asteroid. She said, “Something wrong, Max? Don’t 
say something’s wrong. I canceled my other engage¬ 
ment.” 

I said, “Flora, baby, I’ll be there. I’ll be there. But 
something’s come up.” 
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She asked the natural question in a hurt tone of 
voice and I said, “No. Not another girl. With you in 
the same town they don’t make any other girls. Fe¬ 
males, maybe. Not girls. Baby! Honey!” (I had a wild 
impulse but hugging ’vision screen is no pastime for a 
grown man.) “It’s business. Just hold on. It won’t 
take long.” 

She said, “All right,” but she said it kind of like it was 
just enough not all right so that I got the shivers. 

I stepped out of the booth and said, “All right, Rog, 
what kind of mess have you cooked up for me?” 

We went into the spaceport bar and got us an insu¬ 
lated booth. He said, “The Antares Giant is coming in 
from Sirius in exactly half an hour; at 8 p.m. local 
time.” 

“Okay.” 

“Three men will get out, among others, and will 
wait for the Space Eater coming in from Earth at 11 
p.m. and leaving for Capella some time thereafter. The 
three men will get on the Space Eater and will then 
be out of our jurisdiction.” 

“So.” 

“So between eight and eleven, they will be in a special 
waiting room and you will be with them. I have a 
trimensional image of each for you so you’ll know 
which they are and which is which. You have be¬ 
tween eight and eleven to decide which one of the 
three is carrying contraband.” 

“What kind of contraband?” 

“The worst kind. Altered Spaceoline.” 

“Altered Spaceoline?” 

He had thrown me. I knew what Spaceoline was. If 
you’ve been on a space-hop you know, too. And in 
case you’re Earth-bound yourself the bare fact is that 
everyone needs it on the first space-trip; almost every¬ 
body needs it for the first dozen trips; lots need it ev¬ 
ery trip. Without it, there is vertigo associated with 
free-fall, screaming terrors, semipermanent psychoses. 
With it, there is nothing; no one minds a thing. And 
it isn’t habit-forming; it has no adverse side effects. 
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Spaceoline is ideal, essential, unsubstitutable. When in 
doubt, take Spaceoline. 

Rog said, “That’s right, altered Spaceoline. It can be 
changed chemically by a very simple reaction that can 
be conducted in anyone’s basement into a drug that 
will give one giant-size charge and become your baby- 
blue habit the first time. It is on a par with the most 
dangerous alkaloids we know.” 

“And we just found out about it?” 

“No. The Service has known about it for years, and 
we’ve kept others from knowing by squashing every 
discovery flat. Only now the discovery has gone too 
far.” 

“In what way?” 

“One of the men who will be stopping over at this 
spaceport is carrying some of the altered Spaceoline 
on his person. Chemists in the Capellan system, which 
is outside the Federation, will analyze it and set up 
ways of synthesizing more. After that, it’s either fight 
the worst drug menace we’ve ever seen or suppress 
the matter by suppressing the source.” 

“You mean Spaceoline.” 

“Right. And if we suppress Spaceoline, we suppress 
space travel.” 

I decided to put my finger on the point. “Which 
one of the three has it?” 

Rog smiled nastily. “If we knew, would we need 
you? You’re to find out which of the three.” 

“You’re calling on me for a lousy frisk job.” 

“Touch the wrong one at the risk of a haircut down 
to the larynx. Every one of the three is a big man on 
his own planet. One is Edward Harponaster; one is 
Joaquin Lipsky; and one is Andiamo Ferrucci. Well?” 

He was right. I’d heard of every one of them. 
Chances are you have, too; and not one was touchable 
without proof in advance, as you know. I said, “Would 
one of them touch a dirty deal like—” 

“There are trillions involved,” said Rog, “which 
means any one of the three would. And one of them 
is, because Jack Hawk got that far before he-was 
killed—” 
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“Jack Hawk’s dead?” For a minute, I forgot about the 
Galactic drug menace. For a minute, I nearly forgot 
about Flora. 

“Right, and one of those guys arranged the killing. 
Now you find out which. You put the finger on the 
right one before eleven and there’s a promotion, a 
raise in pay, a payback for poor Jack Hawk, and a 
rescue of the Galaxy. You put the finger on the wrong 
one and there’ll be a nasty interstellar situation and 
you’ll be out on your ear and also on every blacklist 
from here to Antares and back.” 

I said, “Suppose I don’t finger anybody?” 

“That would be like fingering the wrong one as far 
as the Service is concerned.” 

“I’ve got to finger someone but only the right one 
or my head’s handed to me.” 

“In thin slices. You’re beginning to understand me, 
Max.” 

In a long lifetime of looking ugly, Rog Crinton had 
never looked uglier. The only comfort I got out of 
staring at him was the realization that he was married, 
too, and that he lived with his wife at Marsport all 
year round. And does he deserve that. Maybe I’m 
hard on him, but he deserves it. 

I put in a quick call to Flora, as soon as Rog was 
out of sight. 

She said, “Well?” 

I said, “Baby, honey, it’s something I can’t talk 
about, but I’ve got to do it, see? Now you hang on, I’ll 
get it over with if I have to swim the Grand Canal 
to the icecap in my underwear, see? If I have to claw 
Phobos out of the sky. If I have to cut myself in pieces 
and mail myself parcel post.” 

“Gee,” she said, “if I thought I was going to have to 
wait—” 

I winced. She just wasn’t the type to respond to 
poetry. Actually, she was a simple creature of action 
—But after all, if I was going to be drifting through 
low-gravity in a sea of jasmine perfume with Flora, 
poetry-response is not the type of qualification I would 
consider most indispensable. 
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I said urgently, “Just hold on, Flora. I won’t be any 
time at all. I’ll make it up to you.” 

I was annoyed, sure, but I wasn’t worried as yet. Rog 
hadn’t more than left me when I figured out exactly 
how I was going to tell the guilty man from the others. 

It was easy. I should have called Rog back and told 
him, but there’s no law against wanting egg in your 
beer and oxygen in your air. It would take me five 
minutes and then off I would go to Flora; a little late, 
maybe, but with a promotion, a raise, and a slobber¬ 
ing kiss from the Service on each cheek. 

You see, it’s like this. Big industrialists don’t go 
space-hopping much; they use transvideo reception. 
When they do go to some ultra-high interstellar confer¬ 
ence, as these three were probably going, they take 
Spaceoline. For one thing, they don’t have enough 
hops under their belt to risk doing without. For an¬ 
other, Spaceoline is the expensive way of doing it and 
industrialists do things the expensive way. I know 
their psychology. 

Now that would hold for two of them. The one who 
carried contraband, however, couldn’t risk Spaceoline 
—even to prevent spacesickness. Under Spaceoline in¬ 
fluence, he could throw the drug away; or give it 
away; or talk gibberish about it. He would have to stay 
in control of himself. 

It was as simple as that, so I waited. 

The Ant ares Giant was on time and I waited with 
my leg muscles tense for a quick take-off as soon as I 
collared the murdering drug-toting rat and sped the 
two eminent captains of industry on their way. 

They brought in Lipsky first. He had thick, ruddy 
lips, rounded jowls, very dark eyebrows, and graying 
hair. He just looked at me and sat down. Nothing. He 
was under Spaceoline. 

I said, “Good evening, sir.” 

He said, in a dreamy voice, “Surrealismus of Panamy 
hearts in three-quarter time for a cup of coffeedom of 
speech.” 

That was Spaceoline all the way. The buttons in the 
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human mind were set free-swing. Each syllable sug¬ 
gests the next in free association. 

Andiamo Ferrucci came in next. Black mustache, 
long and waxed, olive complexion, pock-marked face. 
He took a seat in another chair, facing us. 

I said, “Nice trip?” 

He said, “Trip the light fantastic tock the clock is 
Growings on the bird.” 

Lipsky said, “Bird to the wise guyed book to all 
places every body.” 

I grinned. That left Harponaster. I had my needle 
gun neatly palmed out of sight and the magnetic coil 
ready to grip him. 

And then Harponaster came in. He was thin, leath¬ 
ery, near-bald, and rather younger than he seemed in 
his trimensional image. And he was Spaceolined to the 
gills. 

I said, “Damn!” 

Harponaster said, “Damyankee note speech to his 
last time I saw wood you say so.” 

Ferrucci said, “Sow the seed the territory under dis¬ 
pute do well to come along long road to a nightingale.” 

Lipsky said, “Gay lords hopping pong balls.” 

I stared from one to the other as the nonsense ran 
down in shorter and shorter spurts and then silence. 

I got the picture, all right. One of them was faking. 
He had thought ahead and realized that omitting the 
Spaceoline would be a giveaway. He might have bribed 
an official into injecting saline or dodged it some 
other way. 

One of them must be faking. It wasn’t hard to fake 
the thing. Comedians on sub-etheric had a Spaceoline 
skit regularly. You've heard them. 

I stared at them and got the first prickle at the base of 
my skull that said: What if you don't finger the right 
one? 

It was 8:30 and there was my job, my reputation, my 
head growing rickety upon my neck to be considered. 
I.saved it all for later and thought of Flora. She wasn’t 
going to wait for me forever. For that matter, chances 
were she wouldn’t wait for half an hour. 
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I wondered. Could the faker keep up free associa¬ 
tion if nudged gently onto dangerous territory? 

I said, “The floor’s covered with a nice solid rug,” 
and ran the last two words together to make it “soli 
drug.” 

Lipsky said, “Drug from underneath the dough re mi 
fa sol to be saved.” 

Ferrucci said, “Saved and a haircut above the com¬ 
mon herd something about younicorny as a harmoni- 
can the cheek by razor and shine.” 

Harponaster said, “Shiner wind nor snow use trying 
to by four ever and effervescence and sensibilityter tot¬ 
ter.” 

Lipsky said, “Totters and rags.” 

Ferrucci said, “Ragsactly.” 

Harponaster said, “Actlymation.” 

A few grunts and they ran down. 

I tried again and I didn’t forget to be careful. They 
would remember everything I said afterward and what 
I said had to be harmless. I said, “This is a darned 
good space-line.” 

Ferrucci said, “Lines and tigers through the prairie 
dogs do bark of the bough-wough—” 

I interrupted, looking at Harponaster, “A darned 
good space-line.” 

“Line the bed and rest a little black sheepishion of 
wrong the clothes of a perfect day.” 

I interrupted again, glaring at Lipsky, “Good space¬ 
line.” 

-4 

“Liron is hot chocolate ain’t gonna be the same on 
you vee and double the stakes and potatoes and heel.” 

Someone else said, “Heel the sicknecessaryd and 
write will wincetance.” 

“Tance with mealtime.” 

“I’m comingle.” 

“Inglish.” 

“Ishter seals.” 

“Eels.” 

I tried a few more times and got nowhere. The faker, 
whichever he was, had practiced or had natural talents 
at talking free association. He was disconnecting his 
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brain and letting the words come out any old way. 
And he must be inspired by knowing exactly what I 
was after. If “drug” hadn’t given it away, “space-line” 
three times repeated must have. I was safe with the 
other two, but he would know. 

—And he was having fun with me. All three were 
saying phrases that might have pointed to a deep inner 
guilt (“ sol to be saved,” “little black sheepishion of 
wrong,” “drug from underneath,” and so on). Two were 
saying such things helplessly, randomly. The third was 
amusing himself. 

So how did I find the third? I was in a feverish 
thrill of hatred against him and my fingers twitched. 
The rat was subverting the Galaxy. More than that, 
he had killed my colleague and friend. More than 
that, he was keeping me from Flora. 

I could go up to each of them and start searching. 
The two who were really under Spaceoline would make 
no move to stop me. They could feel no emotion, no 
fear, no anxiety, no hate, no passion, no desire for self- 
defense. And if one made the slightest gesture of re¬ 
sistance I would have my man. 

But the innocent ones would remember afterward. 
They would remember a personal search while under 
Spaceoline. 

I sighed. If I tried it, I would get the criminal all 
right, but later I would be the nearest thing to chopped 
liver any man had ever been. There would be a shake- 
up in the Service, a big stink the width of the Galaxy, 
and in the excitement and disorganization, the secret 
of altered Spaceoline would get out anyway and so 
what the hell. 

Of course, the one I wanted might be the first one I 
touched. One chance out of three. I’d have one out 
and only God can make a three. 

Nuts, something had started them going while I 
was muttering to myself and Spaceoline is contagious! 
a gigolo my, oh— 

I stared desperately at my watch and my line of sight 
focused on 9:15. 
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Where the devil was time going to? 

Oh, my; oh, nuts; oh, Flora! 

I had no choice. I made my way to the booth for 
another quick call to Flora. Just a quick one, you 
understand, to keep things alive; assuming they weren’t 
dead already. 

I kept saying to myself: She won’t answer. 

I tried to prepare myself for that. There were other 
girls, there were other—■ 

What’s the use, there were no other girls. 

If Hilda had been in Marsport, I never would have 
had Flora on my mind in the first place and it wouldn’t 
have mattered. But 1 was in Marsport without Hilda 
and I had made a date with Flora. 

The signal was signaling and signaling and I didn’t 
dare break off. 

Answer! Answer! 

She answered. She said, “It’s you!” 

“Of course, sweetheart, who else would it be?” 

“Lots of people. Someone who would come” 

“There’s just this little detail of business, honey.” 

“What business? Plastons for who?” 

I almost corrected her grammar but I was too busy 
wondering what this plastons kick was. 

Then I remembered. I told her once I was a plaston 
salesman. That was the time I brought her a plaston 
nightgown that was a honey. 

I said, “Look. Just give me another half-hour— 

Her eyes grew moist. “I’m sitting here all by myself.” 

“I’ll make it up to you.” To show you how des¬ 
perate I was getting, I was definitely beginning to think 
along paths that ' could lead only to jewelry even 
though a sizable dent in the bankbook would show up 
to Hilda’s piercing eye like the Horsehead Nebula in¬ 
terrupting the Milky Way. But then I was desperate. 

She said, “I had a perfectly good date and I broke 
it off.” 

I protested, “You said it was a quibbling little ar¬ 
rangement.” 
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That was a mistake. I knew it the minute I said it. 

She shrieked, “Quibbling little arrangement!” (It 
was what she had said. It was what she had said. But 
having the truth on your side just makes it worse in 
arguing with a woman. Don’t I know?) “You call a 
man who’s promised me an estate on Earth—” 

She went on and on about that estate on Earth. 
There wasn’t a gal in Mar sport who wasn’t wangling 
for an estate on Earth, and you could count the number 
who got one on the sixth finger of either hand. 

I tried to stop her. No use. 

She finally said, “And here I am all alone, with 
nobody,” and broke off contact. 

Well, she was right. I felt like the lowest heel in the 
Galaxy. 

I went back into the reception room. A flunky out¬ 
side the door saluted me in. 

I stared at the three industrialists and speculated on 
the order in which I would slowly choke each to 
death if I could but receive choking orders. Harponas- 
ter first, maybe. He had a thin, stringy neck that the 
fingers could go round neatly and a sharp Adam’s 
apple against which the thumbs could find purchase. 

It cheered me up infinitesimally, to the point where 
I mustered, “Boy!” just out of sheer longing, though it 
was no boy I was longing for. 

It started them off at once. Ferrucci said, “Boyl the 
watem the spout you goateeming rain over us, God 
savior pennies—” 

Harponaster of the scrawny neck added, “Nies and 
nephew don’t like orporalley cat.” 

Lipsky said, “Cattle corral go down off a ductili- 
tease drunk.” 

“Brunkle aunterior passagewayt a while.” 

“While beasts oh pray.” 

“Prayties grow.” 

“Grow way.” 

“Waiter.” 

“Terble.” 

“Ble.” 
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Then nothing. 

They stared at me. I stared at them. They were 
empty of emotion (or two were) and I was empty of 
ideas. And time passed. 

I stared at them some more and thought about 
Flora. It occurred to me that I had nothing to lose that 
I had not already lost. I might as well talk about her. 

I said, “Gentlemen, there is a girl in this town whose 
name I will not mention for fear of compromising her. 
Let me describe her to you, gentlemen.” 

And I did. If I say so myself, the last two hours had 
honed me to such a fine force-field edge that the de¬ 
scription of Flora took on a kind of poetry that seemed 
to be coming from some wellspring of masculine force 
deep in the subbasement of my unconscious. 

And they sat frozen, almost as though they were 
listening, and hardly ever interrupting. People under 
Spaceoline have a kind of politeness about them. They 
won’t speak when someone else is speaking. That’s 
why they take turns. 

I kept it up with a kind of heartfelt sadness in my 
voice until the loudspeaker announced in stirring tones 
the arrival of the Space Eater. 

That was that. I said in a loud voice, “Rise, gentle¬ 
men.” 

“Not you, you murderer,” and my magnetic coil was 
on Ferrucci’s wrist before he could breathe twice. 

Ferrucci fought like a demon. He was under no 
Spaceoline influence. They found the altered Spaceo¬ 
line in thin flesh-colored plastic pads hugging the inner 
surface of his thighs. You couldn’t see it at all; you 
could only feel it, and even then it took a knife to make 
sure. 

Afterward, Rog Crinton, grinning and half insane 
with relief, held me by the lapel with a death grip. 
“How did you do it? What gave it away?” 

I said, trying to pull loose, “One of them was faking 
a Spaceoline jag. I was sure of it. So I told them,” (I 
grew cautious—none of his business as to the details, 
you know) “. . . uh, about a girl, see, and two of them 
never reacted, so they were Spaceolined. But Ferrucci’s 
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breathing speeded up and the beads of sweat came out 
on his forehead. I gave a pretty dramatic rendition, and 
he reacted, so he was under no Spaceoline. Now will 
you let me go?” 

He let go and I almost fell over backward. 

I was set to take off. My feet were pawing the 
ground without any instruction from me—but then I 
turned back. 

“Hey, Rog,” I said, “can you sign me a chit for a 
thousand credits without its going on the record—for 
services rendered to the service?” 

That’s when I realized he was half insane with relief 
and very temporary gratitude, because he said, “Sure, 
Max, sure. Ten thousand credits if you want.” 

“I want ” I said, grabbing him for a change. “I want. 
I want.” 

He filled out an official Service chit for ten thousand 
credits; good as cash anywhere in half the Galaxy. He 
was actually grinning as he gave it to me and you can 
bet I was grinning as I took it. 

How he intended accounting for it was his affair; 
the point was that I wouldn’t have to account for it to 
Hilda. 

I stood in the booth, one last time, signaling Flora. 
I didn’t dare let matters go till I reached her place. 
The additional half-hour might just give her time to get 
someone else, if she hadn’t already. 

Make her answer. Make her answer. Make her— 

She answered, but she was in formal clothes. She 
was going out and I had obviously caught her by two 
minutes. 

“I am going out,” she announced. “Some men can be 
decent. And I do not wish to see you in the hencefor¬ 
ward. I do not wish ever to find my eyes upon you. 
You will do me a great favor, Mister Whoeveryouare, 
if you unhand my signal combination and never pollute 
it with—” 

I wasn’t saying anything. I was just standing there 
holding my breath and also holding the chit up where 
she could see it. Just standing there. Just holding. 
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Sure enough, at the word “pollute” she came in for 
a closer look. She wasn’t much on education, that girl, 
but she could read “ten thousand credits” faster than 
any college graduate in the Solar System. 

She said, “Max! For me?” 

“All for you, baby,” I said, “I told you I had a little 
business to do. I wanted to surprise you.” 

“Oh, Max, that’s sweet of you. I didn’t really mind. 
I was joking. Now you come right here to me.” She 
took off her coat. 

“What about your date?” I said. 

“I said I was joking,” she said. 

“I’m coming,” I said faintly. 

“With every single one of those credits now,” she 
said roguishly. 

“With every single one,” I said. 

I broke contact, stepped out of the booth, and now, 
finally, I was set—set— 

I heard my name called. “Max! Max!” Someone 
was running toward me. “Rog Crinton said I would 
find you here. Mamma’s all right after all, so X got 
special passage on the Space Eater and what’s this 
about ten thousand credits?” 

I didn’t turn. I said, “Hello, Hilda.” 

And then I turned and did the hardest thing I ever, 
succeeded in doing in all my good-for-nothing, space¬ 
hopping life. 

I managed to smile. 
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“Aw, what d’you mean you put ’em in the glove com¬ 
partment?” 

She rummaged through squashed Kleenex box, pad 
and pencils, miniature wrench set, green and blue sav¬ 
ings stamps. 

“Darn it,” she muttered under her breath. “If we 
left ’em home—” She ran a quick hand over her short, 
sun-warmed red hair and peered in deeper. 

“Take it easy, Care. They’re probably in your 

P—” 

“I looked in my purse.” 

“Well.” The boy at the wheel took his eyes from the 
road long enough to push in the lighter. “I think you’ll 
live,” he added quietly, fingering an unfiltered cigarette 
from his shirt pocket, “without shades this once.” 

Grudgingly she rearranged the glove compartment. 
“Forget it, Tad.” She extended a hand sideways and he 
dropped the pack in her palm. 

“Hey,” she said around the cigarette in her orange 
lips, “what’s the time?” She disregarded the dash 
clock’s perpetual 8:54. 

He reached for the heated lighter as it popped back, 
and when he was finished she caught his arm for her 
own light. She turned his wrist to read the watch. 

“Oh, it’s early. Not even one yet. We should make 
it to the camp before dark, shouldn’t we?” Her arm 
came to rest on the metal of the convertible’s door, 
and she snatched it away with a sharp intake of breath 
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and placed her hands in her lap, over the lightly 
freckled golden tan of her thighs. 

“I figure early this evening.” 

The highway had been heading up gradually for the 
last hour, and now it seemed steeper with every turn. 
The chiseled blue-black mountains were still deceptive¬ 
ly far away. Tad pulled the car over to the gravel mar¬ 
gin of the road. He pressed a button that raised the 
convertible top. 

The girl parted her lips to speak; she adjusted a 
pearl button at the front of her blouse with the almost 
childlike fingers of her right hand. When she saw him 
removing his short-sleeved shirt, she reached without 
deliberation to pull his T-shirt down over his belly, as 
if long accustomed to making such minor adjust¬ 
ments. 

She stretched to align herself with the rearview mir¬ 
ror, fingering the sides of her nose. “Am I peeling 
again?” she grimaced. She produced a comb and 
pulled it reflexively through her coarse red hair, chant¬ 
ing, “Oh Carrie, you’re such a beaut ” Then, taking 
advantage of the stop, she twisted over the back of 
the seat for a tube of cream, a white dab of which she 
stroked over her straight, lightly freckled nose. 

“I just hope we make it by dark. I can’t stand it out 
here at night.” She shivered. 

The boy smiled a wide, flat, peculiar kind of smile. 

“Well,” she challenged. Recapping the tube, she 
leaned over the seat to toss it back, but stopped in mid- 
turn when her eye caught a strip of white plastic pro¬ 
truding from under an edge of the Indian blanket. 

“Well joy to the world,” she exclaimed, and put on 
the glasses. 

By three o’clock the sun had moved to slant less 
severely through the trees; the highway became an 
endless series of serpentine turns, walled along the left 
by stiff thrusting redwood arms that clutched great 
fistfuls of dark greenery. And around each swerve a 
breeze ran like a forest stream through the open car. 
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fluttering the girl’s hair again and again, mothlike, over 
her forehead; fluffing the ends of her strawberry-blond 
lashes. 

Her hand slipped like a pink fish between his arm 
and body. 

Unblinking eyes on the road, he kissed her forehead. 

“Mmm. How many more miles?” 

The sun splashed like silverfish through the trees. 

“There’s a sign pretty soon. Thirty or so.” He 
shifted. “Why?” 

“Oh.” She blinked. “But I thought this would be 
an adventure for you, too.” 

“Huh?” 

“I mean I guess that wasn’t all bull, then, what you 
fed Mother about how sure you were it’d be a safe 
weekend for me and all.” A quick break in the trees 
and she caught a glimpse of the valley they had left far 
below. 

“I just mean,” she sighed, “I wish you’d let me know 
you’d been here before. I mean that’s the deal, isn’t it, 
sharing something new every weekend?” 

“What do you think we’re doing?” He wet his 
lips. 

She scratched the crook of her arm with short, 
clear-polished nails. “Uh, you mean t’ tell me-—” 
She studied Tad’s sun-reddened ears. “Well, all I can 
say is, you’re doing a good job, for a first time, without 
a roadmap or anything.” 

“Hey, I thought we swore off arguments.” 

They drove. 

Tad cleared his throat. “Look, may I ask what made 
you pick your brother’s camp for today?” 

“Oh nothin’,” she said. “I just thought it’d make a 
nice trip for us, and—” 

His hand tightened on the wheel. “And?” 

“Nothin’.” 

The flesh of his arms tightened. 

“Aw, you’d think it’s silly.” 

He measured each syllable. “Carrie, I’m asking. 
What is it about the camp?” 
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“Promise not t’ laugh?” 

He stared unblinking past the cold coin pattern 
washing over the hood of the car. 

“Well. There’s something about the mountains I al¬ 
ways—•” She spread her hands in her lap, studying the 
very light scattering of freckles on the backs. “All 
right, I’ll cop out. ... I remember a couple of weeks 
ago, Dickie started telling me in his letters about this— 
this place he discovered. An old mill, you know, out 
in the woods somewhere? He followed the river one 
afternoon, he had to cross a creaky wooden bridge— 

“Anyway, there inside this old waterwheel—mill— 
he discovered zillions of these little wet lizards, whada- 
you call ’em?” 

“Salamanders.” 

“Mm-hm. So he brought a couple of ’em back in his 
pocket, you know—to show the counselor. But get this: 
when the guy saw ’em—well, Dick said he flew off his 
nut, made up some oddball punishment, I can’t re¬ 
member . ..” 

A sportscar swished by, stirring warm air that 
smelled of matted leaves into their faces. 

“Carrie—” 

“Wait, that’s not all. We were about to call up long 
distance to get the whole story, when—” The glove 
compartment popped open again and she fished out an 
envelope and shook it open like a dust rag. In the cor¬ 
ner was embossed the piney “Greenworth for Boys” 
emblem. 

“—when this came. 'Dear Parent,’ ” she read satiri¬ 
cally. “ ‘It is with a genuine sense of gratification that 
we report that your son Richard is both relishing his 
summer stay here at Greenworth and establishing a 
sense of values . . .’ blah, ‘a deep and abiding sense of 
oneness with nature,’ blah blah ...” 

“So where’s the mystery?” He wet his lips. 

“Wait, the last part: '. . . and so, during these final 
weeks, I am afraid we can expect that the area’s many 
natural wonders will command the boys’ full energies 
and attentions. Consequently, we trust you will not be 
distressed if your son, in the pursuit of these final gold- 
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en weeks,’ wow, ‘is forced to neglect concerns of the 
outside world (letter-writing, etc.)* Soon he will be 
re-entering your home with a new sense of purpose .. 
et cetera, signed ‘Ray Newtson, Head Counselor. 5 55 

“So? 55 

“So isn’t that the nuttiest thing you ever—” 

“I’ll agree it sounds pretentious. 55 

“But Tad, have you ever heard of a summer camp 
encouraging kids not to write home? Why on earth 
would they want to do that? 55 

Tad stared over the wheel, unblinking. 

“Unless—oh, I warned you this is crazy—unless this 
Newtson character is punishing Dickie in some way by 
preventing him from writing home.” 

“But it’s a formality. Every parent probably gets the 
same letter. 55 

“Is it? Then why is this typed personally instead of 
mimeographed? Aw, anyway, here’s the rest. 

“Mother called Dick’s best buddy’s mom, here—” 
She unsnapped her wallet to a color photo of two 
boys, the one with fixed black eyes snaking an arm 
about the smaller’s shoulders. “Honey, Mrs. McCoid 
got no such letter about her son. Why, her Andy’s the 
one who softsoaped Mother into finally letting Dick go 
this time; and the way Mrs. McCoid swore her son 
was a different person after last summer .. 

Tad chuckled. He wet his lips. 

“Aw, you’re just like Mother. She couldn’t see that 
they’re pieces of a jigsaw, either. Can’t you just feel 
something strange going on?” 

Tad drove. 

“Well, it must’ve helped persuade Mother to let me 
go, anyway. I gotta admit I can’t make the connections 
yet. But it adds so much, having a real live mystery on 
your hands.” She fingered her lobster nose. “Not that it 
isn’t enough,” she said, squeezing his arm, “getting to 
spend a whole weekend stranded in a cabin with my 
guy.” 
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“My gosh, I didn’t realize Dick was so close to the 
turbines—must be on the same river and everything. 
Got your Geiger counter? Hey, d’you know a nice 
shady place along here where we can stop for lunch?” 

Tad wet his lips. “I told you I’ve never been here be¬ 
fore.” 

“All right, all right, forget it.” She took the picnic 
basket into her lap. “I thought we swore off argu¬ 
ments!” 

Walking in the water, she heard the sound of sing¬ 
ing. 

Rings spread from her ankles to sweep the width of 
this shallow, quiet part of the river, and each miniature 
wave launched a host of hair-legged insects that settled 
again to send out circles of their own. She tossed back 
her bright hair, turning around and around, squinting 
into the glimmer of moving branches. 

A million tiny suns winked brilliantly in the trees. 

She drew up her knees on a large rock and un¬ 
wrapped a Heath bar from her blouse pocket. As she 
chewed she counted the smooth speckled stones break¬ 
ing the surface like clusters of heads. She counted as 
far as the bend, tasting chocolate from three of her 
fingers, the orange nearly gone from her lips. 

Again, a sound of singing. 

Wiping her hands on her shorts, the girl rose and 
began pulling a pathway through the aspens on the 
bank. 

A sound like a bird drifted through the close foliage. 
On the other side of a wall of moss-heavy branches, 
she found him. 

He perched, legs folded, on the spider skeleton of an 
ancient automobile. The small boy sat where once 
there had been a motor, while around him grass shoots 
poked flakes of rust through bolt holes. He seemed to 
be improvising the odd, wordless little tune. 

“Hi,” she ventured. 

Perhaps he sang to the trees, or perhaps, like a bird, 
just to please himself; but he made no attempt to please 
the intruder. 
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She wandered closer, sat on part of a fender. She 
squirmed, struck by the way he seemed to fit, like an 
animal in its burrow. 

“Look.” 

He faced her, tanned and rust-streaked. Her eyes 
moved from the swatch of cornsilk over his alert black 
eyes, to the tennis shoe kicking at a bucket in the grass. 
The small boy stretched and with a thumb and two 
fingers brought up a wet creature that writhed slowly 
between them, dipping its brown stalks in the air. 

“Oh—” She sprang from the frame, scattering rusty 
flakes 

“Won’t bite if ya hold him right. Been fishin’.” The 
small boy extended the thing. “You can have him. I 
got lots more. Keep ’em in water so they don’t dry out.” 

“N-no thanks. Really.” 

“I got me a bucketful.” His eyes moved unself¬ 
consciously along her firm, tanned legs and young 
woman’s body. “Are you a girl or a lady?” 

Not waiting for an answer, he opened a knife from 
the pocket of his jeans with his teeth, began absently 
to scrape it over the rubber toe of his tennis shoe. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I never thought about it, I 
guess.” The girl studied him. “Are you seven?” 

The small boy shook his head. “Nope. Don’t know. 
Never thought much about it,” he grinned, toothless in 
front. 

“But do you always hunt these—these things?” 

“Crawdads.” He watched the moving fingers of the 
trees. “Don’t feel any age. What’s it matter out here? 
D’you feel like you’re a girl or a lady or anything?” 

She smiled and sat again. 

“D’you always take so long?” asked the boy. 

The girl toyed uneasily with a shattered headlight. 
“What?” 

“It was gettin’t’ be like nobody was cornin’.” The 
creature stirred in his hand. The plates of its seg¬ 
mented body swished, glistening. 

“It was getting to be . . .” Her forehead wrinkled 
and she looked down quickly, at the chipped pink paint 
on her toes. “What do you mean?” 
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“I mean I sell ’em. Catch all kinds o’ crazy things 
in the river this summer. Science guys started cornin’ 
through here, give me two bits apiece.” 

“Well, I guess I’m not your customer for the day. I 
can catch all 1 need, thank you.” 

“But,” he chuckled, “these ain’t ordinary, see. The 
funny ones, they’re hard t’ catch. You can have this 
one anyway.” 

As she reached for it, the crustacean flexed its pin¬ 
cers crazily. Her eyes flicked to the small boy’s other 
hand stirring the bucket with a twig, to the sky above 
the dark trees at the edge of the clearing, to the dead- 
insect automobile, to the lobsterlike thing dripping in 
their fingers. 

As her fingers closed around it he let go, revealing 
what he had meant; with a start she slapped it to the 
ground. 

“It’s only a extra head, ’stead of a tail. Go on.” 

The girl touched it gingerly once, twice, and then 
she was holding it. Pushing herself up with a rust-im¬ 
printed palm, she began backing off. 

“Treat it careful. That ’un’s yours, ya know, saved 
special!” He cackled and sprang from the skeleton 
automobile. 

The girl backed a path through the aspens. Her 
head shook, her lips moved incoherently, and she lit¬ 
erally fell down the bank and then hustled along the 
river, splashing one foot from stone to stone in the 
water as she went. 

In the clearing at the edge of the forest, the small 
boy resumed his peculiar song. 

She found Tad wobbling on the flat stones. Sunlight 
filtered golden on his back. 

“Hey, whadayou-think-this-is?” She caught her 
breath. “A nature camp?” 

Tad had been studying the black minnows shooting 
near his wide, flat feet. At her voice his face puzzled up 
with the expression of a man stirred from a chess 
game. 

“Ah.” Fie pulled a shirt over his wet shoulders, 
dragged on shorts and trousers as Carrie giggled. The 
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creature in her hand flexed feebly, drying, its bulbous 
eye stalk tips gone dull. The feelers, like the five pairs 
of pincers curled safely into the underside, quieted their 
probing for her fingers. Now she handled it simply as 
a drying and hardening thing that she might poke and 
pry at like an empty hermit crab’s shell whose 
owner has left it in search of new residence. She shud¬ 
dered, forcing a smile. 

“Taddy, I brought you somethin’. A thing, what do 
you call ’em? Not lobster—” 

The boy’s lips were a tight pencil line as he wiped 
his hands on his jeans and cupped it gently. 

He scrutinized it as if he were a jeweler looking 
through an invisible loupe. “Where?” 

“Tad,” she said, “this isn’t like you .. 

He seemed not to hear. He bent and swished the 
creature purposefully in the creek. “Where?” 

“Hey, did you ever see a thing like that? One time 
in a sideshow when I was a little girl they had this 
goat with two heads.. .. Tad?” 

Quickly he drew a key ring from his pocket and in¬ 
serted a key between the teeth of the large right claw; 
he spread the clamp, squeezed it together three times, 
repeated the action on the other pincer. He left it in 
two inches of water. Where? his black eyes demanded. 

“Oh, found him in the river. Hey, but did you ever 
see—” But it was obvious he had handled the creature 
with a kind of unconscious, native familiarity. “Oh,” 
she said, blinking. “Well, 1 never saw a freak running 
loose before. And he said there were more.” She low¬ 
ered her head and waited. “Uh, the boy back there 
who helped me catch it.” 

But Tad was on his knees. Both of the thing’s heads 
bobbed at his stroking finger as it scuttled appendages 
in two directions. “I’m afraid his foreclaws are crip¬ 
pled.” 

For the first time all day, a chilling breeze rustled 
like countless birds in the tops of the trees. 

“Hey, what’s wro-ong?” Her voice rose and fell as 
she grinned at him, incredulous, 

“Why did you do it, Care?” 
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“But it’s only a thing. Crawfish. So?” She looked 
at him as if for the first time. “For God’s sake. What 
are you, lecturing me on a ‘blah blah sense of oneness 
with nature’ and that?” 

She stripped bark from an aspen. “I mean you don’t 
even— What is wrong with you? You don’t even care 
where I went just now. I mean I could’ve gotten lost 
or something. People do, y’know. You hardly talked to 
me the whole trip.” She massaged gooseflesh from her 
arms. “Something’s happening an—and I don’t under¬ 
stand it. But I know we—we aren’t communicating. 
Say it, why don’t you? That you don’t.. 

He got up slowly and examined her with eyes 
glazed as if to cover observation, hypothesis, sensing 
all that was to be known about this time, this place, 
this girl. He drew a heavy breath, reading an answer 
that might placate from her hair, her moving shoulders. 

He dunked his hand in the river, shook the fingers, 
and blotted it dry on his shirtfront; he crunched over 
the leafy mulch to slip the cooled hand around the girl’s 
neck and the side of her face, and immediately she 
flew against him, whimpering. After a while her words 
grew distinct: “. . . I’m sorry if . . . whatever ... I 
didn’t mean . . . sorry. . . .” And when her cry was 
finished they led each other past the peeling picnic ta¬ 
bles to the car, the girl watching all the while the rot¬ 
ting twigs and leaves clicking under their bare feet. 

While Tad lifted his head, listening after something, 
sniffing the air. 

Carrie blinked awake. 

The smell of pine and putrefaction lingered, some¬ 
where water swished, a cacophony of birds swarmed 
the trees. She might very well have been at the picnic 
site still, except that instead of starting up, the car was 
now thumping to a halt in the grass. 

“Ah.” The man with the too-large eyes and thin 
neck rubbed his hands in the manner of a headwaiter. 

“Oh, you must be—” She waited for Tad to slide 
out first. “—Mr. M-Newton.” 
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He smiled widely. “Newtson,” he corrected. “Ah, 
welcome to Greenworth, young lady, welcome. But 
then you must be anxious to rest inside, wash up?” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. . . She frowned as Tad 
ignored her and carried the suitcase off down the long 
plank porch fronting the cabins. “We’re here to, uh, 
visit my brother, Dickie Carlisle? We’re—-we under¬ 
stand you don’t mind putting up overnight visitors and 
—well, we’re willing to pay, naturally. We brought our 
own blankets. You see I’m with my fianc6—” 

“Yes, yes, indeed.” Mr. Newtson swallowed thickly, 
moistened his lips. “And now if you’ll follow me.” 

“—And we just thought, you know, why not drive 
up for the weekend, it’s such a beautiful trip.” 

“Of course, of course. This way.” Mr. Newtson 
guided her out of the car and toward a line of pine- 
front bungalows that were glazed with incongruously 
fresh paint, new enough for a “wet paint” warning. 

Swish. 

“What we really came for is to see my brother. I 
was afraid we wouldn’t make it by dark.” Carrie tested 
the bed, flaring her nostrils at the sharp paint smell. 

“Yes, yes.” The man in the doorway washed his 
hands in the air. “We are so glad you could make it.” 

“Where is that guy of mine? Gosh, he didn’t even 
introduce himself, did he? I’m sure he’ll, uh, settle 
the arrangements if you’ll just talk to him.” 

Newtson licked his lips. “Ah, we understand. But 
it was just that we had begun to wonder whether of 
not you were coming.” 

The girl’s face contracted to a papier-mache mask. 
“Oh. Mother must have written you after all, huh?” 

She was caught, reflected in miniature in Newtson’s 
black camera-lens eyes. “Not at all, my dear.” 

“Oh then, Tad, he must’ve called ahead.” 

The man slid his large, wide feet a step closer. The 
roomed dimmed as the sky purpled outside. 

Swish. 

“Or you two must know each other already. Yes, 
that’s it, he must’ve kidded me into thinking this trip 
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was my idea when really—the big dope.” She edged to 
the door, clutching her purse. “Uh, he’s coming right 
hack , you know.” 

He smiled, close enough to breathe on her, his eyes 
like midnight. 

“Uh, well, I’ll get my bag from my boyfriend while 
you hunt up my brother. Hey, what are we, the first 
people to use these cabins or something?” She pushed 
past him. “Where is that guy when I need him? Tad?” 

She tapped along the wooden planks. 

“Tad?” 

She came to the dirt clearing, where she turned 
around and around, hands on hips. 

The man loomed dark in the bluing doorway, and 
tall, as the cabins behind him, like false-front movie 
sets, seemed to tilt almost imperceptibly. 

The bungalows reverberated emptily with her voice 
and with the rushing of water. And as dusk thickened 
like velvet around the trees’ pointed fingers, gooseflesh 
again gloved her arms; she rubbed them but it would 
not go away. “Ooh, where is he when I need him? Tad? 
Will you please come here? . . . Where is everybody 
in this place?” 

Swish. 

“Tad?” The girl’s eyes watered suddenly. “Honey, 
please! Come here to me now i-if you care about . . .” 

The girl looked very small in the dirt clearing. The 
man Newtson began scraping steps down the porch. 

“TAD!” she cried. 

Swish. 

Crickets sprang up in a dark thrush. She turned, ran. 

There amid the foliage and pallid aspens was a 
bridge, built of brown oldwood and logging and rope. 

She tripped halfway across and, swaying, saw the 
ever-aging crayfish water swirling below the gaping 
boards. 

Newtson started across the bridge. 

As night fell the riverbed suddenly housed an 
amphitheater of frog-thrum, insect-chatter, mosquito- 
din and cricket-screech. 
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Swish . 

And then she saw it. She came upon the scene like a 
child at dusk to a haunted house: 

An old mill. 

The giant wheel creaked, drawing a blue-silver sheet 
of water up and over around and down like a ribbon 
turning a dank Ferris. 

Swish whispered the great waterwheel and then 
again, as a pared-apple moon rolled in the treetops, 
swish. 

“No,” she said, but Newtson was on the bridge. She 
shuddered at a choice between the black bushes or the 
old mill house. 

The small boy huddled like a wet puppy among the 
seeping timbers; he made no move as she entered, be¬ 
cause he could not have heard her over the scythelike 
sound of the groaning wheel. Blocked by jagged beams, 
she mazed her way to the thrusting centerpost that was 
geared by splintery notches to the wheel outside, a 
ship’s mast smeared with snailscum. 

To which the small boy was lashed. 

The face turned and grinned toothlessly as water 
dripped into the comsilk hair on its forehead. 

Swish. 

She fluttered her eyes shut. 

“Whatsa matter, Sis, don’tcha know me?” he gig¬ 
gled. 

She began groping blindly for the swollen ropes. 
“Baby, oh baby, is this what they . ..” 

Her fingers stopped combing his hair, drew back 
trembling, and slapped her wide-eyed awake, barring 
her lips. “W-who are you?” 

Swish. 

She saw his protruding, overripe eyes, his wide flat 
smile. And she saw his child’s tongue dart to his lips 
as he swallowed over a premature Adam’s apple in a 
sequence that was familiar, familiar. And she saw the 
floor around him spring suddenly to life, like a blanket 
of earthworm ground after a rain, saw a million tiny 
dewdrop eyes sparkle jewel-like at her feet. 
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And then she saw something and she vomited softly. 

A salamander crawled out of the boy’s grinning 
mouth. 

“It’s all right now—I’m used t’ my jriends. Anyway, 
I knew you’d come lookin’ for me, Sis.” 

& like the time five-and-a-half years old & 
Dutchy coughing blood on the lawn more blood & 
four feet of tapeworm still more blood from her dog¬ 
gie's throat & sick wondering what it was like to have 
another living being inside & could it make you walk 
make you talk the way it 

“So she finally found her way.” Tad cleared his 
throat, moving out of the huge shadows. 

“Tad!” she shrieked, bruising against the walls. “Tell 
me what this is all about! T-tell me how to help him— 
but no, wait, that can’t be my brother! Oh Taddy, 
I need you to hold me, slap me, tell me I’m all con¬ 
fused, because it can’t be, you know, not us, here, 
this afternoon. Tell me I’m losing my mind but say 
something, DO SOMETHING! Oh Taddy, please!” 
Her head lolled wildly and she screamed, snarling her 
hair on the timber. 

Swish. 

The two men faced her, and as the moon slipped 
through a cloud over the open roof their round chame¬ 
leon faces turned from silverfish-pale to dark to light 
again. ... 

Swish. 

She fell to her knees in the mud. “Help me, 
help ...” 

& next day all the other kids daring each other to 
swallow guppies out of the bowl & Carrie the last 
holdout & tying her down forcing it into her crying & 
sick in the night is it swimming 

“No, no, Carrie, now it’s your turn to help one of us.” 
And as they nodded and moved to the cringing girl, 
tiny eyes wriggled up their legs and bodies, eyes that 
glistened wet in the moonlight like the peculiar 
tongues that flashed again and again in the men’s 
mouths. And with their crenated hands they pressed 
something into her own distorted mouth. 
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Which screamed. 

Swish. 

And screamed. 

Swish. Swish . 

The noon sun fried in the sky. The road was an 
endless downward spiral. 

Carrie sat with her hands settled like leaves in her 
lap. Without looking at the boy beside her she cleared 
her throat. 

He geared the car to the gravel shoulder. 

“How much farther, Tad?” 

He nodded to the road sign they had stopped by: 

u.s. gov’t atomic power plant 5 mi. - 
hart city 25 mi. 
scotstown 53 mi. 

He pressed a button on the dash and the canvas top 
hummed up over their heads. “Better?” 

“Ah.” Carrie passed a freckled hand over her shaded, 
tawny hair. 

“I’ll look for a nice, shady place to stop,” he breathed 
drily. 

He started the car again. 

“Tad,” she said after a few miles. “Do you suppose 
anybody’s suspicious yet, down there? The others are 
probably all home already. Wouldn’t you know this 
one,” she twisted to the back seat, “would be the hold¬ 
out, a Carlisle to the end.” 

“Now why,” and Tad flexed his hands on the wheel, 
“would they pay any attention to a few more mutations 
one way or the other? You don’t think that would make 
them stop what they’re doing to places like this, do 
you?” 

The highway became an endless snaking turn, walled 
along the right by stiff thrusting redwoods. 

“Yes, but look at Dickie. He didn’t just let them— 
I mean, what if some got back to tell the story?” 

“Thank God they weren’t all stubborn redheads.” 
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The small boy uncoiled on the back seat, pillowing 
his head on the Camp Greenworth sticker on his zip¬ 
per bag, and giggled. “Hey, it was just wakin’ up in the 
middle of the night an’ seein’ what was happening to the 
other kids— Got scared an’ ran. Ha!” 

“In any event,” and Tad shot a glance at the girl 
beside him with his black obsidian eyes, “just like the 
rest, when he gets ‘home’ all Dick has to do is open 
his suitcase in the backyard, by a hedge, under a tree, 
behind the garage, anywhere they can live and multi¬ 
ply; and then all they need is a crack in the floor, a 
space under the bedroom door. Think of it, by this time 
next year the Newtsons all over the state will be able to 
board up their Greenworths for good.” 

She watched the road, unblinking. 

“Mmm,” she mused. 

“Huh?” 

“Oh I was just ... I don’t know. Isn’t it strange the 
way the names, expressions stay with us? And I seem to 
have inherited something from a long time, or maybe 
not so long ago, after all. A memory about someone 
who was nice . . . and who was”—how would she say 
it?—“very, very, um, needed . Funny kind of mem¬ 
ory. . . .” 

Tad licked his lips. 

“I know what,” she said. “Don’t stop. Drive straight 
through to Mother’s—her mother’s. Do you think she’ll 
scream? It should be cool and shady there, inside the 
house.” She swallowed thickly over a newly prominent 
Adam’s apple. 

He cleared his throat. “I guess that will have to be 
the first thing we change: houses, buildings every¬ 
where.” 

“Yes.” She smiled a wide, flat, peculiar kind of smile 
back at him and then Dickie rose up in the back seat 
and smiled and together they stared down the moun¬ 
tainside at the highway that was unwinding before 
them to a waiting world of nice, shady places. 
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In that same year when men first walked on Mars the 
probe was launched from the moon for Pluto. Five 
years later the first pictures were transmitted as the or¬ 
biting probe trained its cameras on the planet’s surface. 
The transmission quality was poor; but even so, certain 
features of the photographs were productive of great 
anguish as old theories fell to shards and were replaced 
by puzzlement, questions with no hint of answers. The 
pictures seemed to say that the planet had a smooth, 
almost polished surface, without a single geographic 
feature to break the smoothness of it. Except that at 
certain places, equidistant from one another along the 
equator, were tiny dots that would have been taken for 
transmission noise if they had not appeared consistently. 
Too, the dots still persisted when some of the noise 
was eliminated. So it seemed they must be small geo¬ 
graphic features or shadows cast by geographic fea¬ 
tures, although at Pluto’s distance from the sun shadows 
would be suspect. The other data did nothing to lessen 
the anguish. The planet was smaller than supposed, less 
than a thousand miles in diameter, and its density 
worked out to 3.5 grams per cubic centimeter rather 
than the unrealistic figure of 60 grams, previously sup¬ 
posed. 

This meant several things. It meant that somewhere 
out there, perhaps something more than seven billion 
miles from the sun, a tenth planet of the solar system 
swung in orbit, for no planet the size and mass of 
Pluto could explain the eccentricities in the orbits of 
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Uranus and Neptune. The calculation of Pluto’s mass, 
now proved inaccurate, had been based on the mea¬ 
surement of those eccentricities and it must be admitted 
now that something else must account for them. 

Beyond that, Pluto was most strange—a smooth 
planet, featureless except for the evenly spaced dots. 
The smoothness certainly could not be explained by a 
non-turbulent atmosphere, for surely Pluto had to be 
too small and cold to hold an atmosphere. A surface of 
ice, men wondered, the frozen remnants of a one-time, 
momentary atmosphere? But for a number of reasons 
that didn’t seem right, either. Metal, perhaps, but if the 
planet were of solid metal the density should be far 
greater. 

The men on Earth consoled themselves. In five more 
years the probe would come back to Earth, carrying 
with it the films that it had taken, and from them, the 
actual films and not the low-quality transmissions, per¬ 
haps much that was hazy now might become under¬ 
standable. The probe swung in its measured orbits and 
sent back more pictures, although they were little help, 
for the quality still was poor. Then it fired the automatic 
sequence that would head it back to Earth, and its 
beeping signals from far out in space said it was 
headed home on a true and steady course. 

Something happened. The beeping stopped and there 
was a silence. Moon Base waited. It might start up 
again. The silence might indicate only a momentary 
malfunction and the signals might start again. But they 
never did. Somewhere, some three billion miles from 
the sun, some mishap had befallen the homing probe. 
It was never heard again—it was lost forever. 

There was no sense in sending out another probe 
until a day when technical advances could assure better 
pictures. The technical advances would have to be sig¬ 
nificant—small refinements would do little good. 

The second and third manned expeditions went to 
Mars and came home again, bringing back, among 
many other things, evidence that primitive forms of life 
existed there, which settled once for all the old, dark 
suspicion that life might be an aberration to be found 
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only on the Earth. For with life on two planets in the 
same solar system there could no longer be any 
doubt that life was a common factor in the universe. 
The fourth expedition went out, landed and did not 
come back again and now there was on Mars a piece of 
ground that was forever Earth. The fifth expedition 
was sent out even while the Earth still paid tribute to 
those four men who had died so far from home. 

Now that life had been found on another world, 
now that it was apparent that another planet at one 
time had held seas and rivers and an atmosphere that 
had been an approximation of Earth’s own atmosphere, 
now that we knew we no longer were alone in the uni¬ 
verse, the public interest and support of space travel 
revived. Scientists, remembering (never having, in fact, 
forgotten, for it had gnawed steadily at their minds) the 
puzzlement of the Pluto probe, began to plan a manned 
Pluto expedition, as there was still no sense in sending 
an instrumented probe. 

When the day came to lift from Moon Base, I 
was a member of the expedition. I went along as a ge¬ 
ologist—the last thing a Pluto expedition needed. 

There were three of us and any psychologist will 
tell you that three is a number that is most unfortunate. 
Two gang up on one or ignore one and there is always 
competition to be one of the gang of two. No one 
wants to stand alone with the other two against him. 
But it didn’t work that way with us. We got along all 
right, although there were times when it was rough 
going. The five years that the probe took to arrive at 
Pluto was cut by more than half, not only because of 
improved rocket capability, but because a manned 
craft could pile on velocity that couldn’t be pro¬ 
grammed—or at least safely programmed—into a 
probe. But a bit more than two years is a long time 
to be cooped up in a tin can rocketing along in empti¬ 
ness. Maybe it wouldn’t be so bad if you had some 
sense of speed, of really getting somewhere—but you 
haven’t. You just hang there in space. 

The three of us? Well, I am Howard Hunt and the 
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other two were Orson Gates, a chemist, and Tyler 
Hampton, an engineer. 

As I say, we got along fine. We played chess tourna¬ 
ments—yeah, three men in a tournament and it was 
all right because none of us knew chess. If we had been 
any good I suppose we would have been at one anoth¬ 
er’s throats. We dreamed up dirty ditties and were so 
pleased with our accomplishments that we’d spend 
hours singing them and none of us could sing. We did a 
lot of other futile things-—by now you should be get¬ 
ting the idea. There were some rather serious scientific 
experiments and observations we were supposed to 
make, but all of us figured that our first and biggest job 
was to manage to stay sane. 

When we neared Pluto we dropped the fooling 
around and spent much time peering through the scope, 
arguing and speculating about what we saw. Not that 
there was much to see. The planet resembled nothing 
quite as much as a billiard ball. It was smooth. There 
were no mountains, no valleys, no craters—nothing 
marred the smoothness of the surface. The dots were 
there, of course. We could make out seven groups of 
them, all positioned along the equatorial belt. And in 
close-up they were not simply dots. They were struc¬ 
tures of some kind. 

We landed finally, near a group of them. The land¬ 
ing was a little harder than we had figured it would 
be. The planetary surface was hard—there was no give 
to it. But we stayed right side up and we didn’t break a 
thing. 

People at times ask me to describe Pluto and it’s a 
hard thing to put into words. You can say that it is 
smooth and that it’s dark—it’s dark even in broad day¬ 
light. The sun, at that distance, is not much more than a 
slightly brighter star. You don’t have daylight on Pluto 
—you have starlight and it doesn’t make much dif¬ 
ference whether you’re facing the sun or not. The planet 
is airless, of course, and waterless and cold. But cold, as 
far as human sensation, is a relative thing. Once 
the temperature gets down to a hundred Kelvin it 
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doesn’t much matter how much colder it becomes. Es¬ 
pecially when you’re wearing life support. Without a 
suit containing life support you’d last only a few sec¬ 
onds, if that long, on a place like Pluto. I’ve never fig¬ 
ured out which would kill you first—cold or internal 
pressure. Would you freeze—or explode before you 
froze? 

So Pluto is dark, airless, cold and smooth. Those are 
the externals only. You stand there and look at the sun 
and realize how far away you are. You know you are 
standing at the edge of the solar system, that just out 
there, a little way beyond, you’d be clear outside the 
system. Which doesn’t really have to be true, of course. 
You know about the tenth planet. Even if it’s theory, 
it’s supposed to be out there. You know about the 
millions of circling comets that technically are a part 
of the solar system, although they’re so far out no one 
ever thinks of them. You could say to yourself this 
really is not the edge—the hypothetical tenth planet 
and the comets still are out there. But this is intellectual- 
ization; you’re telling yourself something that your 
mind says may be true, but your gut denies. For hun¬ 
dreds of years Pluto has been the last outpost and this, 
by God, is Pluto and you’re farther away from home 
than man has ever been before and you feel it. You 
don’t belong to anything anymore. You’re in the back 
alley, and the bright and happy streets are so far away 
that you know you’ll never find them. 

It isn’t homesickness that you feel. It’s more like 
never having had a home. Of never having belonged 
anywhere. You get over it, of course—or come to live 
with it. 

So we came down out of the ship after we had 
landed and stood upon the surface. The first thing that 
struck us—other than the sense of lostness that at once 
grabbed all of us—was that the horizon was too near, 
much nearer than on the moon. We felt at once that 
we stood on a small world. We noticed that horizon’s 
nearness even before we noticed the buildings that the 
probe had photographed as dots and that we had 
dropped down to investigate. Perhaps buildings is not 
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the right word—structures probably would be better. 
Buildings are enclosures and these were not enclosures. 
They were domes someone had set out to build and 
hadn’t had time to finish. The basic underlying frame¬ 
work had been erected and then the work had stopped. 
Riblike arcs curved up from the surface and met over¬ 
head. Struts and braces held the frames solid, but that 
was as far as the construction had gone. There were 
three of them, one larger than the other two. The 
frames were not quite as simple as I may have made 
them seem. Tied into the ribs and struts and braces 
were a number of other structural units that seemed 
to have no purpose and make no sense at all. 

We tried to make sense out of them and out of 
the scooped-out hollows that had been gouged out of 
the planetary surface within the confines of each con¬ 
struct—they had no floors and seemed fastened to the 
surface of the planet. The hollows were circular, some 
six feet across and three feet deep, and to me they 
looked like nothing quite as much as indentations made 
in a container of ice cream by a scoop. 

About this time Tyler began to have some thoughts 
about the surface. Tyler is an engineer and should 
have had his thoughts immediately—and so should the 
rest of us—but the first hour or so outside the ship 
had been considerably confusing. We had worn our 
suits in training, of course, and had done some walking 
around in them, but Pluto seemed to have even less 
gravity than had been calculated and we had had to 
get used to it before we could be reasonably comfort¬ 
able. Nor had anything else been exactly as we had 
anticipated. 

“This surface,” Tyler said to me. “There is some¬ 
thing wrong with it.” 

“We knew it was smooth,” said Orson. “The pic¬ 
tures showed that. Coming in, we could see it for our¬ 
selves.” 

“This smooth?” Tyler asked. “This even?” He turned 
to me. “It isn’t geologically possible. Would you say it 
is?” 

“I would think not,” I said. “If there had been any 
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upheaval at all this floor would be rugged. There can’t 
have been any erosion—anything to level it down. Mi¬ 
crometeorite impacts, maybe, but not too many of 
them. We’re too far out for meteorites of any size. And 
while micrometeorites might pit the surface there would 
be no leveling process.” 

Tyler let himself down on his knees rather awkward¬ 
ly. He brushed a hand across the surface. The seeing 
was not too good, but you could see that there was 
dust, a thin layer of dust, a powdering. 

“Shine a light down here,” said Tyler. 

Orson aimed his light at the spot. Some of the gray 
dust still clung where Tyler had wiped his hand, but 
there were streaks where the darker surface showed 
through. 

“Space dust,” said Tyler. 

Orson said, “There should be damn little of it.” 

“True,” said Tyler. “But over four billion years or 
more, it would accumulate. It couldn’t be erosion dust, 
could it?” 

“Nothing to cause erosion,” I said. “This must be as 
close to a dead planet as you ever get. Not enough 
gravity to hold any of the gases—if there ever were 
gases. At one time there must have been, but they’ve 
all gone—they went early. No atmosphere, no water. 
I doubt there ever was any accumulation. A molecule 
wouldn’t hang around for long.” 

“But space dust would?” 

“Maybe. Some sort of electrostatic attraction, may¬ 
be.” 

Tyler scrubbed the little patch of surface again with 
his gloved hand, removing more of the dust, with more 
of the darker surface showing through. 

“Have we got a drill?” he asked. “A specimen drill?” 

“I have one in my kit,” said Orson. He took it out 
and handed it to Tyler. Tyler positioned the bit against 
the surface, pressed the button. In the light of the torch 
you could see the bit spinning. Tyler put more weight 
on the drill. 

“It’s harder than a bitch,” he said. 
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The bit began to bite. A small pile of fragments 
built up around the hole. The surface was hard, no 
doubt of that. The bit didn’t go too deep and the pile of 
fragments was small. 

Tyler gave up. He lifted out the bit and snubbed 
off the motor. 

“Enough for analysis?” he asked. 

“Should be/’ said Orson. He took the bit from Tyler 
and handed him a small specimen bag. Tyler laid the 
open mouth of the bag on the surface and brushed the 
fragments into it. 

“Now we’ll know,” he said. “Now we will know 
something.” 

A couple of hours later, back in the ship, we knew. 

“I have it,” Orson said, “but I don’t believe it.” 

“Metal?” asked Tyler. 

“Sure, metal. But not the kind you have in mind. 
It’s steel.” 

“Steel?” I said, horrified. “It can’t be. Steel’s no 
natural metal. It’s manufactured.” 

“Iron,” said Orson. “Nickel. Molybdenum, vanadi¬ 
um, chromium. That works out to steel. I don’t know 
as much about steel as I should. But it’s steel—a good 
steel. Corrosion-resistant, tough, strong.” 

“Maybe just the platform for the structures,” I said. 
“Maybe a pad of steel to support them. We took the 
specimen close to one of them.” 

“Let’s find out,” said Tyler. 

We opened up the garage and ran down the 
ramp and got out the buggy. Before we left we turned 
off the television camera. By this time Moon Base 
would have seen all they needed to see and if they 
wanted more they could ask for it. We had given them 
a report on everything we had found—all except the 
steel surface and the three of us agreed that until we 
knew more about that we would not say anything, It 
would be a while in any case until we got an answer 
from them. The time lag to Earth was about sixty 
hours each way. 

We went out ten miles and took a boring sample and 
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came back, following the thin tracks the buggy made 
in the dust, taking samples every mile. We got the 
answer that I think all of us expected we would get, 
but couldn’t bring ourselves to talk about. The samples 
all were steel. 

It didn’t seem possible, of course, and it took us a 
while to digest the fact, but finally we admitted that on 
the basis of best evidence Pluto was no planet, but a 
fabricated metal ball, small-planet size. But God-awful 
big for anyone to build. 

Anyone? 

That was the question that now haunted us. Who 
had built it? Perhaps more important—why had they 
built it? For some purpose, surely, but why, once 
that purpose had been fulfilled (if, in fact, it had been 
fulfilled) had Pluto been left out here at the solar 
system’s rim? 

“No one from the system,” Tyler said. “There’s no 
one but us. Mars has life, of course, but primitive life. 
It got a start there and hung on and that was all. Venus 
is too hot. Mercury is too close to the sun. The big gas 
planets? Maybe, but not the kind of life that would 
build a thing like this. It had to be something from out- 
side.” 

“How about the fifth planet?” suggested Orson. 

“There probably never was a fifth planet,” I said. 
“The material for it may have been there, but the 
planet never formed. By all the rules of celestial me¬ 
chanics there should have been a planet between Mars 
and Jupiter, but something went haywire.” 

“The tenth planet, then,” said Orson. 

“No one is really positive there is a tenth,” said Ty¬ 
ler. 

“Yeah, you’re right,” said Orson. “Even if there 
were it would be a poor bet for life, let alone intelli¬ 
gence.” 

“So that leaves us with outsiders,” said Tyler. 

“And a long time ago,” said Orson. 

“Why do you say that?” 
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“The dust. There isn’t much dust in the universe.” 

“And no one knows what it is. There is the dirty ice 
theory.” 

“I see what you’re getting at. But it needn’t be ice. 
Nor graphite nor any of the other things that have 
been—” 

“You mean it’s that stuff out there.” 

“It could be. What do you think, Howard?” 

“I can’t be sure,” I said. “The only thing I know is 
that it couldn’t be erosive.” 

Before we went to sleep we tried to fix up a report 
to beam back to Moon Base, but anything we put to¬ 
gether sounded too silly and unbelievable. So we gave 
up. We’d have to tell them some time, but we could 
wait. 

When we awoke we had a bite to eat, then got into 
our suits and went out to look over the structures. They 
still didn’t make much sense, especially all the crazy 
contraptions that were fastened on the ribs and struts 
and braces. Nor did the scooped-out hollows. 

“If they were only up on legs,” said Orson, “they 
could be used as chairs.” 

“But not very comfortable,” said Tyler. 

“If you tilted them a bit,” said Orson. But that didn’t 
figure either. They would still be uncomfortable. I 
wondered why he thought of them as chairs. They 
didn’t look like any chairs to me. 

We pottered around a lot, not getting anywhere. We 
looked the structures over inch by inch, wondering all 
the while if there was something we had missed. But 
there didn’t seem to be. 

Now comes the funny part of it. I don’t know why 
we did it—out of sheer desperation, maybe. But failing 
to find any clues, we got down on our hands and 
knees, dusting at the surface with our hands. What 
we hoped to find, I don’t know. It was slow going and 
it was a dirty business, with the dust tending to stick 
to us. 

“If we’d only brought some brooms along,” said 
Orson. 
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But we had no brooms. Who in his right mind 
would have thought we would want to sweep a planet? 

So there we were. We had what appeared to be a 
manufactured planet and we had some stupid structures 
for which we could deduce not a single reason. We had 
come a long ways and we had been expected to make 
some tremendous discovery once we landed. We had 
made a discovery, all right, but it didn’t mean a thing. 

We finally gave up with the sweeping business and 
stood there, scuffing our feet and wondering what to 
do next when Tyler suddenly let out a yell and pointed 
at a place on the surface where his boots had kicked 
away the dust. 

We all bent to look at what he had found. We saw 
three holes in the surface, each an inch or so across 
and some three inches deep, placed in a triangle and 
close together. Tyler got down on his hands and knees 
and shone his light down into the holes, each one of 
them in turn. 

Finally he stood up. “I don’t know,” he said. “They 
could maybe be a lock of some sort. Like a combina¬ 
tion. There are little notches on the sides, down at the 
bottom of them. If you moved those notches just right 
something might happen.” 

“Might blow ourselves up, maybe,” said Orson. 
“Do it wrong and bang!” 

“I don’t think so,” said Tyler. “I don’t think it’s any¬ 
thing like that. I don’t say it’s a lock, either. But I 
don’t think it’s a bomb. Why should they boobytrap a 
thing like this?” 

“You can’t tell what they might have done,” I said. 
“We don’t know what kind of things they were or why 
they were here.” 

Tyler didn’t answer. He got down again and began 
carefully dusting the surface, shining his light on it 
while he dusted. We didn’t have anything else to do, so 
helped him. 

It was Orson who found it this time—a hairline 
crack you had to hold your face down close to the sur- 
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face to see. Having found it, we did some more dust¬ 
ing and worried it out. The hairline described a circle 
and three holes were set inside and to one edge of it. 
The circle was three feet or so in diameter. 

“Either of you guys good a picking locks?” asked 
Tyler. 

Neither of us were. 

“It’s got to be a hatch of some sort,” Orson said. 
“This metal ball we’re standing on has to be a hollow 
ball. If it weren’t its mass would be greater than it is.” 

“And no one,” I said, “would be insane enough to 
build a solid ball. It would take too much metal and 
too much energy to move.” 

“You sure that it was moved?” asked Orson. 

“It had to be,” I told him. “It wasn’t built in this 
system. No one here could have built it.” 

Tyler had pulled a screwdriver out of his toolkit and 
was poking into the hole with it. 

“Wait a minute,” said Orson. “I just thought of 
something.” 

He nudged Tyler to one side, reached down and 
inserted three fingers into the holes and pulled. The 
circular section rose smoothly on its hinges. 

Wedged into the area beneath the door were objects 
that looked like the rolls of paper you buy to wrap up 
Christmas presents. Bigger than rolls of paper, though. 
Six inches or so across. 

I got hold of one of them and that first one was not 
easy to grip, for they were packed in tightly. But I 
managed with much puffing and grunting to pull it out. 
It was heavy and a good four feet in length. 

Once we got one out, the other rolls were easier to 
lift. We pulled out three more and headed for the 
ship. 

But before we left I held the remaining rolls over to 
one side, to keep them from tilting, while Orson shone 
his light down into the hole. We had half expected to 
find a screen or something under the rolls, with the 
hole extending on down into a cavity that might have 
been used as living quarters or a workroom. But the 
hole ended in machined metal. We could see the 
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grooves left by the drill or die that had bored the 
hole. That hole had just one purpose, to store the rolls 
we had found inside it. 

Back in the ship we had to wait a while for the 
rolls to pick up some heat before we could handle 
them. Even so we had to wear gloves when we began 
to unroll them. Now, seeing them in good light, we 
realized that they were made up of many sheets rolled 
up together. The sheets seemed to be made of some sort 
of extremely thin metal or tough plastic. They were 
stiff from the cold and we spread them out on our lone 
table and weighed them down to hold them flat. 

On the first sheet were diagrams of some sort, draw¬ 
ings and what might have been specifications written 
into the diagrams and along the margins. The specifi¬ 
cations, of course, meant nothing to us (although later 
some were puzzled out and mathematicians and chem¬ 
ists were able to figure out some of the formulas and 
equations). 

“Blueprints,” said Tyler. “This whole business was 
an engineering job.” 

“If that’s the case,” said Orson, “those strange 
things fastened to the structural frames could be 
mounts to hold engineering instruments.” 

“Could be,” said Tyler. 

“Maybe the instruments are stored in some other 
holes like the one where we found the blueprints,” I 
suggested. 

“I don’t think so,” said Tyler. “They would have 
taken the instruments with them when they left.” 

“Why didn’t they take the blueprints, too?” 

“The instruments would have been worthwhile to 
take. They could be used on another job. But the blue¬ 
prints couldn’t. And there may have been many sets of 
prints and spec sheets. These we have may be only one 
of many sets of duplicates. There would have been a set 
of master prints and those they might have taken with 
them when they left.” 

“What I don’t understand,” I said, “is what they 
could have been building out here. What kind of con- 
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struction? And why here? I suppose we could think of 
Pluto as a massive construction shack, but why exact¬ 
ly here? With all the galaxy to pick from, why this par¬ 
ticular spot?” 

“You ask too many questions all at once,” Or¬ 
son told me. 

“Let’s look,” said Tyler. “Maybe we’ll find out.” 

He peeled the first sheet off the top and let it drop 
to the floor. It snapped back to the rolled-up position. 

The second sheet told us nothing, nor did the third 
or fourth. Then came the fifth sheet. 

“Now, here is something,” said Tyler. 

We leaned close to look. 

“It’s the solar system,” Orson said. 

I counted rapidly. “Nine planets.” 

“Where’s the tenth?” asked Orson. “There should 
be a tenth.” 

“Something’s wrong,” said Tyler. “I don’t know what 
it is.” 

I spotted it. “There’s a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter.” 

“That means there is no Pluto shown,” said Orson. 

“Of course not,” said Tyler. “Pluto never was a 
planet.” 

“Then this means there once actually was a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter,” said Orson. 

“Not necessarily,” Tyler told him. “It may only 
mean there was supposed to be.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“They bungled the, job,” said Tyler. “They did a 
sloppy piece of engineering. 

“You’re insane!” I shouted at him. 

“Your blind spot is showing, Howard. According to 
what we think, perhaps it is insane. According to the 
theories our physicists have worked out. There is a 
cloud of dust and gas and the cloud contracts to form a 
protostar. Our scientists have invoked a pretty set of 
physical laws to calculate what happens. Physical laws 
that were automatic—since no one would be mad 
enough to postulate a gang of cosmic engineers who 
went about the universe building solar systems.” 
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“But the tenth planet,” persisted Orson. “There has 
to be a tenth planet. A big, massive—” 

“They messed up the projected fifth planet,” Tyler 
said. “God knows what else they messed up. Venus, 
maybe. Venus shouldn’t be the kind of planet it is. It 
should be another Earth, perhaps a slightly warmer 
Earth, but not the hellhole it is. And Mars. They 
loused that up, too. Life started there, but it never had 
a chance. It hung on and that was all. And Jupiter, 
Jupiter is a monstrosity—” 

“You think the only reason for a planet’s existence 
is its capability of supporting life?” 

“I don’t know, of course. But it should be in the 
specs. Three planets that could have been life-bear¬ 
ing and of these only one was successful.” 

“Then,” said Orson, “there could be a tenth planet 
One that wasn’t even planned.” 

Tyler wrapped his fist against the sheet. “With a gang 
of clowns like this anything could happen.” 

He jerked away the sheet and tossed it to the floor. 

“There!” he cried. “Look here.” 

We crowded in and looked. 

It was a cross section, or appeared to be a cross 
section, of a planet. 

“A central core,” said Tyler. “An atmosphere—” 

“Earth?” 

“Could be. Could be Mars or Venus.” 

The sheet was covered with what could have been 
spec notations. 

“It doesn’t look quite right,” I protested. 

“It wouldn’t if it were Mars or Venus. And how 
sure are you of Earth?” 

“Not sure at all,” I said. 

He jerked away the sheet to reveal another one. 

We puzzled over it. 

“Atmospheric profile,” I guessed halfheartedly, 

“These are just general specs,” said Tyler. “The de¬ 
tails will be in some of the other rolls. We have a lot 
of them out there.” 

I tried to envision it. A construction shack set down 
in a cloud of dust and gas. Engineers who may have 
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worked for millennia to put together star and planets, 
to key into them certain factors that still would be at 
work, billions of years later. 

Tyler said they had bungled and perhaps they had. 
But maybe not with Venus. Maybe Venus had been 
built to different specifications. Maybe it had been 
designed to be the way it was. Perhaps a billion years 
from now, when humanity might well be gone from 
Earth, a new life and a new intelligence would rise on 
Venus. 

Maybe not with Venus, maybe with none of the 
others, either. We could not pretend to know. 

Tyler was still going through the sheets. 

“Look here,” he was yelling. “Look here-—the bun¬ 
glers—” 


Ray Bradbury 


When writers from outside science fiction turn to the 
field, it is Ray Bradbury ( 1920- ) they most often 

mention to illustrate the literary possibilities of the 
genre. And little wonder. Author of more than a thou¬ 
sand stories, he is represented in over 150 anthologies. 
He writes both science fiction and fantasy, often skill¬ 
fully blurring whatever boundaries exist between the 
two. A tireless writer since his teens, he holds himself 
to a rigid working schedule. As much of Mr. Brad¬ 
bury's work is highly visual, it comes as no surprise 
that he has written for the screen himself and that four 
of his own works have been adapted for the medium. 
Fahrenheit 451, his science-fiction masterpiece, was 
made into a movie by Truffaut. His fantasy books in¬ 
clude Dandelion Wine and the haunting Something 
Wicked This Way Comes, a chilling story seen through 
the eyes of a young boy. Many of his works concern 
themselves with children and their fears and problems. 
Here, Mr. Bradbury takes a look at the other end of 
the spectrum; at old age. And in doing so, he takes 
us on a strange trip with Mrs. Bellowes ... to Mars 
and beyond. 
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There were two important things—one, that she was 
very old; two, that Mr. Thirkell was taking her to God. 
For hadn’t he patted her hand and said: “Mrs. Bel- 
lowes, well take off into space in my rocket, and go to 
find Him together?” 

And that was how it was going to be. Oh, this 
wasn’t like any other group Mrs. Bellowes had ever 
joined. In her fervor to light a path for her delicate, 
tottering feet, she had struck matches down dark al¬ 
leys, and found her way to Hindu mystics who floated 
their flickering, starry eyelashes over crystal balls. She 
had walked on the meadow paths with ascetic Indian 
philosophers imported by daughters-in-spirit of Ma¬ 
dame Blavatsky. She had made pilgrimages to Cali¬ 
fornia’s stucco jungles to hunt the astrological seer in 
his natural habitat. She had even consented to signing 
away the rights to one of her homes in order to be 
taken into the shouting order of a temple of amazing 
evangelists who had promised her golden smoke, crys¬ 
tal fire, and the great soft hand of God coming to bear 
her home. 

None of these people had ever shaken Mrs. Bel¬ 
lowes’ faith, even when she saw them sirened away in a 
black wagon in the night, or discovered their pictures, 
bleak and unromantic, in the morning tabloids. The 
world had roughed them up and locked them away be¬ 
cause they knew too much, that was all. 

And then, two weeks ago, she had seen Mr. Thir- 
kell’s advertisement in New York City: 
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COME TO MARS! 

Stay at the Thirkell Restorium for one week. And 

then, on into space on the greatest adventure life can 

offer! 

Send for Free Pamphlet: “Nearer My God To Thee.” 

Excursion rates. Round trip slightly lower. 

Round trip, Mrs. Bellowes had thought. But who 
would come back after seeing Him? 

And so she had bought a ticket and flown off to 
Mars and spent seven mild days at Mr. Thirkell’s Res¬ 
torium, the building with the sign on it which flashed: 
thirkell’s rocket to heaven! She had spent the 
week bathing in limpid waters and erasing the care 
from her tiny bones, and now she was fidgeting, ready to 
be loaded into Mr. Thirkell’s own special private rocket 
like a bullet, to be fired on out into space beyond Jupi¬ 
ter and Saturn and Pluto. And thus—who could deny 
it?—you would be getting nearer and nearer to the 
Lord. How wonderful! Couldn’t you just feel Him 
drawing near? Couldn’t you just sense His breath, His 
scrutiny, His Presence? 

“Here I am,” said Mrs. Bellowes, “an ancient 
rickety elevator, ready to go up the shaft. God need 
only press the button.” 

Now, on the seventh day, as she minced up the steps 
of the Restorium, a number of small doubts assailed 
her. 

“For one thing,” she said aloud to no one, “it isn’t 
quite the land of milk and honey here on Mars that 
they said it would be. My room is like a cell, the 
swimming pool is really quite inadequate, and besides, 
how many widows who look like mushrooms or skele¬ 
tons want to swim? And, finally, the whole Restorium 
smells of boiled cabbage and tennis shoes!” 

She opened the front door and let it slam, some¬ 
what irritably. 

She was amazed at the other women in the auditori¬ 
um. It was like wandering in a carnival mirror-maze, 
coming again and again upon yourself—the same 
floury face, the same chicken hands, and jingling brace- 
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lets. One after another of the images of herself floated 
before her. She put out her hand, but it wasn’t a mir¬ 
ror; it was another lady shaking her fingers and say¬ 
ing: 

“We’re waiting for Mr. Thirkell. Sh!” 

“Ah,” whispered everyone. 

The velvet curtains parted. 

Mr. Thirkell appeared, fantastically serene, his 
Egyptian eyes upon everyone. But there was some¬ 
thing, nevertheless, in his appearance which made one 
expect him to call “Hi!” while fuzzy dogs jumped 
over his legs, through his hooped arms, and over his 
back. Then, dogs and all, he should dance with a daz¬ 
zling piano-keyboard smile off into the wings. 

Mrs. Bellowes, with a secret part of her mind which 
she constantly had to grip tightly, expected to hear a 
cheap Chinese gong sound when Mr. Thirkell entered. 
His large liquid dark eyes were so improbable that 
one of file old ladies had facetiously claimed she saw a 
mosquito cloud hovering over them as they did around 
summer rain barrels. And Mrs. Bellowes sometimes 
caught the scent of the theatrical mothball and the 
smell of calliope steam on his sharply pressed suit. 

But with the same savage rationalization that had 
greeted all other disappointments in her rickety life, 
she bit at the suspicion and whispered, “This time it’s 
real. This time it’ll work. Haven’t we got a rocket?” 

Mr. Thirkell bowed. He smiled a sudden Comedy 
Mask smile. The old ladies looked in at his epiglottis 
and sensed chaos there. 

Before he even began to speak, Mrs. Bellowes saw 
him picking up each of his words, oiling it, making 
sure it ran smooth on its rails. Her heart squeezed 
in like a tiny fist, and she gritted her porcelain teeth. 

“Friends,” said Mr. Thirkell, and you could hear 
the frost snap in the hearts of the entire assemblage. 

“No!” said Mrs. Bellowes ahead of time. She could 
hear the bad news rushing at her, and herself tied to the 
track while the immense black wheels threatened and 
the whistle screamed, helpless. 

“There will be a slight delay,” said Mr. Thirkell. 
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In the next instant, Mr. Thirkell might have cried, 
or been tempted to cry, “Ladies, be seated!” in minstrel 
fashion, for the ladies had come up at him from their 
chairs, protesting and trembling. 

“Not a very long delay.” Mr. Thirkell put up his 
hands to pat the air. 

‘How long?” 

“Only a week.” 

“A week!” 

“Yes. You can stay here at the Restorium for sev» 
en more days, can’t you? A little delay won’t matter, 
will it, in the end? You’ve waited a lifetime. Only a few 
more days.” 

At twenty dollars a day, thought Mrs. Bellowes, 
coldly. 

“What’s the trouble?” a woman cried. 

“A legal difficulty,” said Mr. Thirkell. 

“We’ve a rocket, haven’t we?” * * 

“Well, ye-ess.” 

“But I’ve been here a whole month, waiting,” said 
one old lady. “Delays, delays!” 

“That’s right,” said everyone. 

“Ladies, ladies,” murmured Mr. Thirkell, smiling se¬ 
renely. 

“We want to see the rocket!” It was Mrs. Bellowes 
forging ahead, alone, brandishing her fist like a toy 
hammer. 

Mr. Thirkell looked into the old ladies’ eyes, a mis¬ 
sionary among albino cannibals. 

“Well, now,” he said. 

“Yes, now!” cried Mrs. Bellowes. 

“I’m afraid—” he began. 

“So am I!” she said. “That’s why we want to see the 
ship!” 

“No, no, now, Mrs.—” He snapped his fingers for 
her name. 

“Bellowes!” she cried. She was a small container, 
but now all the seething pressures that had been built 
up over long years came steaming through the delicate 
vents of her body. Her cheeks became incandescent. 
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With a wail that was like a melancholy factory whistle, 
Mrs. Bellowes ran forward and hung to him, almost 
by her teeth, like a summer-maddened Spitz. She would 
not and never could let go until he died, and the other 
women followed, jumping and yapping like hounds 
let loose on their trainer, the same one who had petted 
them and to whom they had squirmed and whined joy¬ 
fully an hour before, now milling about him, creasing 
his sleeves and frightening the Egyptian serenity from 
his gaze. 

‘"This way!” cried Mrs. Bellowes, feeling like Ma¬ 
dame Lafarge. 

“Through the back! We’ve waited long enough to see 
the ship. Every day he’s put us off, every day we’ve 
waited, now let’s see.” 

“No, no, ladies!” cried Mr. Thirkell, leaping about. 

They burst through the back of the stage and out a 
door, like a flood, bearing the poor man with them 
into a shed, and then out, quite suddenly, into an 
abandoned gymnasium. 

“There it is!” said someone. “The rocket.” 

And then a silence fell that was terrible to enter¬ 
tain. 

There was the rocket. 

Mrs. Bellowes looked at it and her hands sagged 
away from Mr. Thirkell’s collar. 

The rocket was something like a battered copper pot. 
There were a thousand bulges and rents and rusty pipes 
and dirty vents on and in it. The ports were clouded 
over with dust, resembling the eyes of a blind hog. 

Everyone wailed a little sighing wail. 

“Is that the rocket ship Glory Be to the Highest ?” 
cried Mrs. Bellowes, appalled. 

Mr. Thirkell nodded and looked at his feet. 

“For which we paid out our one thousand dollars 
apiece and came all the way to Mars to get on board 
with you and go off to find Him?” asked Mrs. Bel¬ 
lowes. 

“Why, that isn’t worth a sack of dried peas,” said 
Mrs. Bellowes. 
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“It’s nothing but junk!” 

“Junk,” whispered everyone, getting hysterical. 

“Don’t let him get away!” 

Mr. Thirkell tried to break and run, but a thou¬ 
sand possum traps closed on him from every side. He 
withered. 

Everybody walked around in circles like blind mice. 
There was a confusion and a weeping that lasted for 
five minutes as they went over and touched the Rocket, 
the Dented Kettle, the Rusty Container for God’s Chil¬ 
dren. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bellowes. She stepped up into the 
askew doorway of the rocket and faced everyone. “It 
looks as if a terrible thing has been done to us,” she 
said. “I haven’t any money to go back home to Earth 
and I’ve too much pride to go to the government and 
tell them a common man like this has fooled us out of 
our life’s savings. I don’t know how you feel about it, 
all of you, but the reason all of us came is because I’m 
eighty-five, and you’re eighty-nine, and you’re seventy- 
eight, and all of us are nudging on toward a hundred, 
and there’s nothing on Earth for us, and it doesn’t 
appear there’s anything on Mars either. We all expected 
not to breathe much more air or crochet many more 
doilies or we’d never have come here. So what I have 
to propose is a simple thing—to take a chance.” 

She reached out and touched the rusted hulk of the 
rocket. 

“This is our rocket. We paid for our trip. And we’re 
going to take our trip!” 

Everyone rustled and stood on tiptoes and opened 
an astonished mouth. 

Mr. Thirkell began to cry. He did it quite easily 
and very effectively. 

“We’re going to get in this ship,” said Mrs. Bellowes, 
ignoring Mm. “And we’re going to take off to where 
we were going.” 

Mr. Thirkell stopped crying long enough to say, 
“But it was all a fake, I don’t know anything about 
space. He’s not out there, anyway. I lied. I don’t know 
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where He is, and I couldn’t find Him if I wanted to. 
And you were fools to ever take my word on it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bellowes, “we were fools. I’ll go 
along on that. But you can’t blame us, for we’re old, and 
it was a lovely, good, and fine idea, one of the loveliest 
ideas in the world. Oh, we didn’t really fool ourselves 
that we could get nearer to Him physically. It was the 
gentle, mad dream of old people, the kind of thing 
you hold onto for a few minutes a day, even though you 
know it’s not true. So, all of you who want to go, you 
follow me in the ship.” 

“But you can’t go!” said Mr. Thirkell. “You haven’t 
got a navigator. And that ship’s a ruin!” 

“You,” said Mrs. Bellowes, “will be the navigator.” 

She stepped into the ship, and after a moment, the 
other old ladies pressed forward. Mr. Thirkell, wind¬ 
milling his arms frantically, was nevertheless pressed 
through the port, and in a minute the door slammed 
shut. Mr. Thirkell was strapped into the navigator’s 
seat, with everyone talking at once and holding him 
down. The special helmets were issued to be fitted over 
every gray or white head to supply extra oxygen in 
case of a leakage in the ship’s hull, and at long last the 
hour had come and Mrs. Bellowes stood behind Mr. 
Thirkell and said, “We’re ready, sir.” 

He said nothing. He pleaded with them silently, us¬ 
ing his great, dark, wet eyes, but Mrs. Bellowes shook 
her head and pointed to the control. 

“Take-off,” agreed Mr. Thirkell morosely, and 
pulled a switch. 

Everybody fell. The rocket went up from the planet 
Mars in a great fiery glide, with the noise of an entire 
kitchen thrown down an elevator shaft, with a sound 
of pots and pans and kettles and fires boiling and stews 
bubbling, with a smell of burned incense and rubber 
and sulphur, with a color of yellow fire, and a ribbon 
of red stretching below them, and all the old women 
singing and holding to each other, and Mrs. Bellowes 
crawling upright in the sighing, straining, trembling 
ship. 
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“Head for space, Mr. Thirkell.” 

“It can’t last,” said Mr. Thirkell, sadly. “This ship 
can’t last. It will—” 

It did. 

The rocket exploded. 

Mrs. Bellowes felt herself lifted and thrown about 
dizzily, like a doll. She heard the great screamings and 
saw the flashes of bodies sailing by her in fragments 
of metal and powdery light. 

“Help, help!” cried Mr. Thirkell, far away, on a 
small radio beam. 

The ship disintegrated into a million parts, and the 
old ladies, all one hundred of them, were flung straight 
on ahead with the same velocity as the ship. 

As for Mr, Thirkell, for some reason of trajectory, 
perhaps, he had been blown out the other side of the 
ship. Mrs. Bellowes saw him falling separate and away 
from them, screaming, screaming. 

There goes Mr. Thirkell, thought Mrs. Bellowes. 

And she knew where he was going. He was going 
to be burned and roasted and broiled good, but very 
good. 

Mr. Thirkell was falling down into the Sun. 

And here we are, thought Mrs. Bellowes. Here we 
are, going on out, and out, and out. 

There was hardly a sense of motion at all, but she 
knew that she was traveling at fifty thousand miles an 
hour and would continue to travel at that speed for 
an eternity, until. .. 

She saw the other women swinging all about her in 
their own trajectories, a few minutes of oxygen left 
to each of them in their helmets, and each was looking 
up to where they were going. 

Of course, thought Mrs. Bellowes. Out into space. 
Out and out, and the darkness like a great church, and 
the stars like candles, and in spite of everything, Mr. 
Thirkell, the rocket, and the dishonesty, we are going 
toward the Lord. 

And there, yes, there, as she fell on and on, coming 
toward her, she could almost discern the outline now, 
coming toward her was His mighty golden hand, reach- 
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ing down to hold her and comfort her like a frightened 
sparrow.... 

“I’m Mrs. Amelia Bellowes,” she said quietly, in her 
best company voice. “I’m from the planet Earth.” 










































Gardner R. Dozois 


Born in Salem, Massachusetts, Gardner R. Dozois 
( 1947 - ) grew up in the small towns and coastal 

fishing villages of that area. After serving in the army, 
he chose to be discharged in Europe, where he starved 
in freezing garrets and started writing seriously. Re¬ 
turning to the United States, his career picked up stead¬ 
ily. One of the rising stars in the science-fiction field, 
he has already garnered several Hugo and Nebula 
nominations. His novella “Chains of the Sea” is a touch¬ 
ing and vital look at alien/human interactions. An ex¬ 
cellent anthologist, he received high praise from critics 
and readers alike for A Day in the Life. He has worked 
on the staff of Galaxy, If, and Isaac Asimov’s Science 
Fiction Magazine. Currently he makes his home in 
Philadelphia. A humorous person by nature, Mr. Do¬ 
zois, conversely, has a talent for writing the somber 
and macabre. He is a master of description and mood. 
In this vision of future police work, crime correction 
takes an unusual turn , a turn toward the unexpected . 
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THE VISIBLE MAN 


George Rowan’s only chance of escape came to him 
like a benediction, sudden and unlooked for, on the 
road between Newburyport and Boston. 

They were on old Route 1, the Newburyport Turn¬ 
pike, and there was not another car in sight. The fully 
automated Route 95 guideway was just a few miles 
west of here, running almost parallel to Route 1, but 
for reasons of his own the sheriff had preferred to take 
the old secondary road, even though he had to drive 
the car himself and couldn’t possibly get up to guide¬ 
way speeds. Perhaps he simply enjoyed manual driv¬ 
ing. Perhaps it was some old State regulation, now 
solidified into tradition, that prohibited the transporta¬ 
tion of prisoners on automated roads. Perhaps it was 
just some more of the expected psychological torture, 
taking the slowest possible route so that Rowan would 
have time to build up a greater charge of fear and 
dreadful anticipation of what awaited him in Boston. 

For Rowan, the trip had already become intermin¬ 
able. His memory of the jail in Newburyport, of his 
crime, of his hasty trial, of his past life—all had be¬ 
come hazy and indistinct. It seemed as if he had been 
riding forever, on the road, going to Boston for the exe¬ 
cution of his sentence. Only that was real and vivid:, 
the slight swaying motion of the car, the^seat uphol¬ 
stery sticking uncomfortably to his sweat-soaked back, 
the ridged rubber mat under his feet. The countryside 
they drove through was flat and empty, trees, meadows, 
cultivated fields, little streams, sometimes a boarded-up 
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gas station or a long-abandoned roadside stand. The sky 
was a flat, washed-out blue, and the sunlight was thick 
and dusty. Occasionally they would bump over a pot¬ 
hole or a stretch of frost-buckled pavement—the State 
didn’t spend much anymore to keep up the secondary 
roads. The car’s electric engine made no sound at all, 
and the interior of the car was close and hot with the 
windows rolled up. 

Rowan found himself reluctantly watching the little 
motions of the steering wheel, apparently turning all by 
itself, driverless. That made him shiver. He knew in¬ 
tellectually, of course, that he was sitting on the front 
seat between the sheriff and the deputy, but he couldn’t 
see them. He could hear them breathing, and occa¬ 
sionally the deputy’s arm would brush against his own, 
but, for Rowan, they were invisible. 

He knew why they were invisible, but that didn’t 
make it any less spooky. When the State’s analysis com¬ 
puters had gone down into his mind and found the 
memories that proved him guilty, they had also, as a 
matter of course, implanted a very deep and very spe¬ 
cific hypnotic injunction: from now on, George Rowan 
would not be able to see any other living creature. Ap¬ 
parently the injunction had not included trees and other 
kinds of vegetation, but it had covered animals and 
birds and people. He assumed that when he “saw” 
through invisible people—as he now “saw” the por¬ 
tions of the car that should have been blocked from 
sight by the sheriff’s body—it was because his subcon¬ 
scious mind was extrapolating, creating a logical exten¬ 
sion of the view from other visual data in order to 
comply with the spirit of the injunction. Nothing must 
be allowed to spoil the illusion. Nor could Rowan 
break it, although he knew what it was and how it had 
been created. It was too strong, and planted too deep. 
He was “blind” in a special and insidious way. 

There were a number of apparently sound reasons 
for doing this to convicted criminals. It made it almost 
impossible for a prisoner to escape or to resist his cap- 
tors, for one thing, and the State psychologists also 
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claimed that the resultant sense of supernatural isola¬ 
tion would engender an identity crisis in the prisoner, 
and so help contribute to his rehabilitation. Totally 
“blinding” the prisoners would accomplish both ob¬ 
jectives in a more logical way. But the State adminis¬ 
trators had been growing increasingly perverse over the 
years, and they chose the crudest way. How much more 
terrible a thing this was than total blindness—to make 
the victim live in a sunlit empty world, haunted by 
ghosts and voices, pushed and punished by unseen 
forces, never knowing who was with him or what they 
were about to do to him. So the State men inflicted this 
on prisoners because it was cruel and they enjoyed it, 
just as they would enjoy torturing Rowan in Boston, 
driving him insane again and again in the name of 
psychological rehabilitation. 

At that moment, past Topsfield but not yet up to the 
Putnamville Reservoir, their right front tire blew out. 

They went into a terrifying spin. The world dissolved 
into a whirling blur, and bursts of sunlight jabbed Row¬ 
an’s face like a strobe light as they spun. The car hit 
the guardrail, spun out into the middle of the road 
again,, spun back to hit the guardrail a second time. In 
the midst of the roar and the clatter and impact, Rowan 
had time to think that it would be better for him if he 
was killed in the crash, and time to realize that in spite 
of everything he did not want to die. Then the car was 
spinning out into the road, spinning back again. This 
time there was no guardrail to catch it. The car went 
careening off the road, fishtailing and losing momen¬ 
tum as it plowed through the deep soft loam of the 
shoulder, and dived into a shallow ditch. 

The dashboard leaped up and whammed into Row¬ 
an, but he managed to catch the blow on his arms and 
shoulders; the impact beat him black-and-blue, but 
did no lasting damage. In the same instant as he was 
hitting the dashboard, he saw the windshield above the 
driver’s seat star and shatter, and the invisible deputy 
was thrown heavily against him. The car recoiled from 
the impact, slid a foot or two sideways, and canted to 
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the left. Everything was still for a heartbeat, and then 
the car groaned and settled, canting over even more. 
The noise of the springs died away. 

There was a strangely peaceful silence. 

The car was resting head down at a forty-five-degree 
angle, listing badly to the left but not quite turned all 
the way over on its side. Rowan took a deep, shaky 
breath and decided that he was alive. The sheriff might 
not be. He was still invisible to Rowan, but it was ob¬ 
vious that he had been thrown partially through the 
windshield. Rowan had ended up leaning against the 
sheriff’s hip, and if his hips were at a level with the 
steering wheel then the rest of his body had to be pro¬ 
truding through the windshield. And there was blood 
on the glass. From the feel of it, the deputy seemed to 
be slumped over with his head almost in Rowan’s lap, 
stirring feebly, stunned but still alive. No conscious 
cogitation went on in Rowan’s mind, but as the deputy 
pushed against him and tried to sit up, Rowan raised 
his manacled hands and smashed them down on what 
he hoped was the deputy’s head. The first blow hit 
something soft, and the deputy began struggling weak¬ 
ly, but the second blow hit bone. The deputy stopped 
fighting. Rowan struck him again, and he stopped 
moving at all. 

Rowan sat quietly for a second, his breath hissing 
harshly in his throat, and then patted the deputy with 
his hands until he touched a jingly metal object. As he 
lifted it away from the deputy, it became visible for 
him, and yes, it was a key ring. He used one of the keys 
to unlock his handcuffs, and spent another few seconds 
searching the deputy for a gun; he didn’t find one, and 
decided that he couldn’t afford to waste any more 
time. He climbed over the deputy, rolled the side win¬ 
dow down, and pulled himself up out of the car. 

He jumped down to the ground, lost his footing on 
the grassy slope, and went to his knees. For a moment, 
he remained kneeling, blinking in the raw hot sun¬ 
light, dirt under his fingers. Everything had happened 
too fast; only now, this instant with the sun in his 
face, did it become real for him—he was outside, he 
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was free, he had a chance. Hope and terror exploded 
inside Rowan. He rose into a crouch, scanning his sur¬ 
roundings with a sudden feral intensity. Then he scram¬ 
bled up the incline. At the top of the slope he paused 
only long enough to make sure no cars were coming be¬ 
fore he dashed across the road and slid down into an¬ 
other ditch in an avalanche of dust and scree. A man- 
high expanse of grass and wildflowers stretched away 
from the road on this side. It closed over Rowan like 
the sea. 

At first, he ran fiat-out, fast as he could go, the 
high grass whipping around him, wild with fear and 
exhilaration. He kept running until his breath was 
gone and he was staggering rather than sprinting, and 
then a root snagged his foot and the ground reached 
up to catch him, smack, like an outfielder catching a fly 
ball. He lay spread-eagled, flat on his face against the 
damp earth, gasping for air while everything seemed 
slowly to spin, the resin-smelling grass tickling his nose, 
tiny furtive insects scampering invisibly across his 
hands. When he could breathe again, he found that 
some of his panic had also gone. He sat up. He’d 
been leaving a trail like a goddamned elephant; he’d 
have to start being a little slier. If he trampled the grass 
and left a flattened wake behind him, it would be like a 
giant arrow pointing the way he had gone. He wouldn’t 
last an hour that way before the cops ran him down. 
He set off at a diagonal to his former path, picking 
his way with care, forcing himself to be slow. This 
way, perhaps he had a chance. More than he’d had a 
while ago, at least. 

Rowan reached a stand of scrub woods and pushed 
his pace up to a fast trot, taking a few more headers 
as the terrain got rougher. Every time the tree branches 
moved in the wind all the patterns of light and darkness 
would flow and reform, and he kept mistaking shadow 
for ground. Once he dropped four feet down a con¬ 
cealed embankment. He kept up the pace. If he broke 
an ankle he was finished, but he couldn’t afford to slow 
down either. They’d almost certainly catch him if they 
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fielded a search party anytime soon. But Route 1 was 
infrequently patroled, that was in his favor, and the 
Boston people wouldn’t miss the sheriff for a while yet. 
If only he could get even an hour’s lead— 

After a few minutes, the woods began to die away 
into a region of small isolated trees and high bramble 
thickets. Rowan slid down a final bluff and found him¬ 
self in someone’s alfalfa field. His second wind was 
long gone, and now every breath brought him a stab of 
pain in his side. He began to work his way around the 
field, skirting the outermost furrow. He walked slowly 
and painfully. Sweat had dried uncomfortably on his 
skin, making him itch, and his clothes were full of 
burrs and stickers. On the horizon, Tie could just make 
out the peaked roof of a farm building, thumbnail- 
small from here, gray tile glinting in the sun. A thin 
column of smoke rose black from a chimney, making 
a long lazy line across the sky. Rowan was halfway 
across the field, his shoes filling with loam at every 
step, when a dog began to bark in, the distance. 

Rowan walked faster, but the barking became louder 
and closer. A goddamn watchdog then, definitely com¬ 
ing after him. He faced around, at bay, too beat-out to 
run for the tree line. 

The barking swelled into an angry challenging roar, 
and then cut off, ominous and abrupt. Impossible to 
tell which way it was coming in at him, he thought, and 
at that same instant felt a flash of searing pain as 
his pants leg was torn away by something invisible. 
Rowan cursed and kicked out wildly. His foot scored a 
solid hit on something, and the dog yelped. Rowan 
kicked out again, missed completely, and had to do a 
lurching grace step to recover his balance. Pawprints 
appeared in the soft loam as the dog danced back out 
of range. Rowan realized that if he kept near the fur¬ 
row he’d be able to track the dog’s movements in the 
loam. So when a line of pawprints came rushing direct¬ 
ly in toward him like the wake of a torpedo, he judged 
his distance carefully and then lashed out with all his 
strength. His foot hit something with the clean, solid 
whump of a dropkicked football. The dog yelped again. 
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It was apparently lifted off its feet by the impact and 
sent rolling across the top of the furrow—at least, that 
was how Rowan interpreted the sudden flattening of al¬ 
falfa and scattering of loam. Rowan started walking 
again, with great deliberation. Judging by the sound, 
the dog continued to trace snarling figure-eights around 
him at a safe distance, but it did not attack again. 

Rowan scrambled up into the scrub brush on the far 
side of the field and started off again, limping slightly, 
unwilling to take time to tend to the bite. If only he 
dared to rest. All his instincts told him to go to 
ground, find a sheltered spot in the deep woods, and 
hide. But that would never work. They’d fly over the 
nearby forested areas with infrared heat sensors and 
spot him at once—there were no animals the size of a 
man left in the Massachusetts woods, any large trace 
would unequivocally be the fugitive. No, he would 
have to go to a town, where his heat-trace would be lost 
among those of other people. But the towns were the 
very place where he’d be the most helpless, and the 
most exposed. 

He crossed another cultivated field—seeing only a 
tractor moving far away across acres of soughing green- 
and-yellow grain—and then the ground began to turn 
porous and swampy, water oozing up to fill his foot¬ 
prints as soon as he had made them. At last he was 
faced with an actual stretch of marshland, miles of 
reeds and cat-o’-nine-tails interlaced with gleaming 
fingers of water. He was forced to turn more to the 
east to skirt it. Walking by the edge of the marsh, he 
could hear the whining of millions of mosquitoes, but 
could see none of them, even when they bit him. Oc¬ 
casionally there would be a splash and a little gout of 
water alongside him as he passed—frogs hopping off 
the bank to get out of his way, he assumed. Other un¬ 
seen things rustled through the reeds around him. On 
the larger ponds, he could see the surface of the water 
wrinkle into a crumped leaf pattern as waterbirds 
landed or took off, but he couldn’t see the birds them¬ 
selves. The air was full of invisible wings. Rowan 
found all of this so uncanny that he detoured, shiver- 
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ing, far enough to the north to get away from the marsh 
entirely. The ground began to rise again. There were 
cuts in the sides of hillocks here, and planed-off places, 
evidence of recent road-building. He pushed through 
a weed-choked scrub woodlot, and found himself on 
a bluff overlooking one of those strange suburban hous¬ 
ing developments that seem to sprout up out of no¬ 
where in the rural areas of Massachusetts, uncon¬ 
nected with anything and with no viable reason for 
existence. 

Rowan’s throat went dry. This would be the first 
major hurdle. He descended the bluff. 

At least there didn’t seem to be anybody around, 
Rowan thought, and then grimaced at his own fatigue- 
engendered stupidity. There could be a crowd within 
ten feet of him, or a posse armed to the teeth, and he’d 
never know it until the first shot went home. He started 
walking slowly along a sidewalk, heading for the cross¬ 
roads he could see on the other side of the housing 
development. This seemed to be a fairly new complex. 
The lawns were still smears of ugly red clay, sur¬ 
rounded by hopeful little string fences that were some¬ 
how supposed to keep birds from eating the newly 
planted grass seeds, and there had not yet been time 
for the basements to fill up with marshwater or the 
paint to peel off in the bitter sea wind. Maybe most 
people had gone to work, leaving only a few house- 
persons here and there, and maybe they would stay 
inside. His foot struck something. 

“Hey!” said a voice, at the level of his elbow. 

Rowan froze. 

“Hey, mister,” the voice said, reproachfully, “you 
knocked over all my soldiers.” 

A child. Rowan forced himself to think. “I’m sorry, 
son,” he said. 

“The whole army!” 

“I didn’t see you,” Rowan said, truthfully, “I’m sor¬ 
ry I messed up your army.” 

Suspicious silence from the boy. 

“I wasn’t thinking about where I was going,” Rowan 
said. That got a huhn sound out of the boy, who 
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didn’t sound entirely mollified. The boy must have 
stood up then, as some of the toy soldiers he’d been 
touching became visible for Rowan, varicolored plastic 
figures lying askew on the sidewalk. Rowan hesitated, 
and then asked, “Which one of those roads leads to 
Hamilton?” 

“That one.” 

Wonderful. “The paved one?” Rowan asked can- 
nily, and when the boy didn’t answer he pointed and 
said, “That one there?” 

“Uh-huh,” the boy said. The tone of puzzled suspi¬ 
cion was back in the child’s voice. There was some¬ 
thing odd about this grown-up. The boy didn’t respond 
when Rowan thanked him, but from the little scraping 
noises Rowan heard he guessed that the boy had sat 
down and begun to move his soldiers about again. 
The child had lost interest in Rowan. There was some¬ 
thing odd about all grown-ups, and Rowan wasn’t un¬ 
usual enough to provoke more than a mild passing 
wonderment. 

Rowan started off again. “You stepped on my fort!” 
the child wailed instantly. Ignoring him, Rowan kept 
walking. He maintained a brisk pace, keeping close 
v to the curb and hoping that anyone coming up the 
sidewalk in the opposite direction would have room to 
pass him without contact. In this fashion, he man¬ 
aged to make it through the development without fur¬ 
ther incident, and onto the road that led, hopefully, to 
Hamilton. Surely a search party would be out after him 
by now; if he didn’t find a town to lose himself in, he’d 
be finished. There were no sidewalks here, and no traf¬ 
fic on this one-lane back road, and if he kept to the 
center of it the chances of colliding with someone out 
for a stroll were remote. He walked as fast as he could 
without actually breaking into a suspicion-provoking 
run. 

When the housing development was hidden by a 
curve, he increased his pace to a fast trot. He could be 
jogging, couldn’t he? And besides, there was no 
help for it: his time was running out. The road began to 
climb, winding among small rolling hillocks, and the 
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forest closed down on either side. Once a dog came 
down from some house set back in the trees, and 
yapped after him for a few hundred yards, but didn’t 
attack. About ten minutes after the dog gave up the 
chase, he came upon another house, this one set back 
from the road and climbing partway up a low hillside. 
There was a bicycle lying next to the road on the wide 
front lawn. Someone might be watching from the 
house, but Rowan decided that he’d have to take that 
chance. He walked casually over to the bicycle, set it 
upright in the road, mounted it, and rode unhurriedly 
away until the house was out of sight. Then he began 
to pump. 

The bicycle was too small for him, but not small 
enough to make the proposition impossible. It wobbled 
some, but he sent it whizzing along as fast as he was 
physically able to peddle. It rattled and creaked in 
protest, but it held together. Somehow he also managed 
to keep the thing upright and stay on top of it. The 
bicycle wasn’t a racer, but Rowan was a powerful man, 
and more important, a desperate man, and he got it up 
to a pretty respectable clip. He could cover twice the 
ground now that he could on foot, and he felt a thrill 
of real hope. Rowan peddled through the hills for a 
while, and then the country began to level out. Here 
the road intersected a somewhat larger secondary 
road, two lanes instead of one. 

Guessing at the direction of Hamilton, he turned 
onto the larger road. It was flat and straight, and Row¬ 
an made even better time. Dust boiled up from the 
pavement as he passed, and hung in the still air behind 
him in long wavering lines. Thank God for the guide- 
ways, Rowan thought—traffic was light even on the 
larger manual roads. He only encountered one car, go¬ 
ing in the opposite direction, its steering wheel ap¬ 
parently turning by itself. He had to caution himself 
not to stare at it as it passed. Then he was alone on 
the road again, with only the squeak and rattle of 
the bicycle for company. After a while, houses began to 
appear more frequently by the side of the road, and 
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there were cross streets every so often, with overhead 
traffic lights at the intersections. He was barreling 
across one such intersection at full tilt when he crashed 
into something unseen but very solid. 

The impact hurled Rowan from the bicycle head 
over heels. He hit the street, rolled, skidded along on 
his side and jarred to a stop against the curb. By the 
time he understood what was happening, he was resting 
on his elbows in the road and staring up at the sky, 
dazed and shaken. He was badly scraped along his 
arms and legs, and bits of gravel had been embedded 
under his skin by the force of the fall. Rubber-legged, 
he got up. There was a groan of pain from the un¬ 
seen something he’d hit, and then it said a pithy word. 
A man, then. Some pedestrian had been crossing the 
road and he’d smashed into him. The bicycle was 
shoved clatteringly aside, and Rowan assumed that 
the man was getting .to his feet. 

“What are you, blind?” the man raged. “You sorry 
son-of-a-bitch!” 

“I’m sorry, but you stepped right out—” 

“You had plenty of room! You had miles of room!” 
The voice wavered slightly as it climbed in register: an 
elderly man, then. “What’s t’matter, you ain’t got 
eyes in your head? You could’ve turned! I swear I’ll 
sue you, you hear that? Knock me down, almost break 
my back—” 

“Don’t frazzle off, old friend,” Rowan said nastily. 
Soft talk wouldn’t work. He had to be truculent and 
menacing or he’d be arguing with this guy for hours. 
Play it like a young tough, a weep maybe. “It was just 
an accident, right? You scan that? Only an accident. 
So don’t give me the rest of this’fargo, because I don’t 
want to hear it.” 

“I’ve got a mind to have you run in, you son-of-a- 
bitch.” 

“Shove it. You know, you could get hurt a lot worse, 
jobbie.” 

There had been an edge in Rowan’s voice—the 
man sputtered, but remained silent. Rowan swag- 
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gered over to the bicycle, feeling self-conscious but 
playing it up. The bicycle didn’t seem to be signifi¬ 
cantly damaged, although the frame was a little bent 
and the handlebars had been knocked out of align¬ 
ment. He twisted them back into true, climbed onto 
the bicycle and shoved off. When Rowan was a safe 
distance away, the man shouted after him, “Goddamn 
idiot! I hope somebody cuts your balls off!” 

Wobbling more than before, Rowan peddled down 
the road. He had to think of something else soon. He 
was entering the outskirts of a town, and the chances 
of hitting another invisible pedestrian increased with 
every revolution of the bicycle wheels. And now he 
thought he could hear the thin keening of sirens high 
in the sky behind him, an eerie sound that might have 
been made by demons of the upper air. They were 
coming after him, and he was much too conspicuous 
bicycling down this traffic-free road. Just as he was 
about to ditch the bicycle, he topped a rise and came 
upon a truck waiting on a red light at an intersection, 
one of the moderate-sized vans still used for hauling 
freight between small cities not serviced by guideways. 
Rowan’s eyes narrowed in instant calculation. Careful¬ 
ly, he coasted to a stop squarely behind the truck, 
where he would be out of range of the driver’s mirror. 
He dismounted, picked up the bicycle, and threw it 
into a tangle of high weeds and bushes by the roadside. 
Then, as the light changed and the truck started to 
accelerate, he leaped up and grabbed the edge of the 
latched tailgate. 

The truck’s van was protected only by a hanging 
taroaulin. Rowan brushed it back, pulled himself over 
the tailgate, and tumbled inside. He landed on some¬ 
thing with hard edges, squirmed aside, and came to 
rest on the vibrating metal floor. They continued to 
gather speed, gears growling—evidently the driver had 
not seen him come aboard. Rowan sank back on his 
haunches, and then stretched out as well as he could 
among the sealed boxes and crates, pillowing his head 
with his arms. He had never been so tired. The hard 
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metal floor felt as soft as thistledown. He felt himself 
sinking into it, sinking down luxuriantly. Grimly, he 
forced his eyelids wide again and made a great effort 
to stay awake.' He had been given an opportunity to 
think things through without the pressure of split-sec¬ 
ond decisions; he should be trying to formulate long- 
range plans, plot out a plan of action, instead of just 
running aimlessly away. But his brain had turned to 
ash, and he could not think. Besides, where was there 
to go? Who was there who could help him? His friends 
were all back in Newburyport, and that old life 
seemed even more distanced and inconsequential 
than it had this morning, his old acquaintances only 
hazy figures from an almost-forgotten dream. Dream- 
men, phantasms, they could not help him. The floor 
was spinning, slowly and restfully. He knew it was a 
terrible mistake to doze, but he could no longer fight 
it. He fell asleep. 

He was awakened by a harsh, frightening sound: the 
rattle and clank of the tailgate being unlatched. 

Rowan pulled himself up out of evil, smothering 
dreams. When his eyes unblurred, he saw only a rec¬ 
tangular green thing with glowing edges, and it took 
him a moment to realize that it was the tarpaulin, with 
light leaking in around the sides. At first, he didn’t real¬ 
ize that the truck had stopped. Then he heard the tail¬ 
gate thump as it was swung down. He sat up, terrified 
and floundering, still only half-understanding where he 
was. The tarpaulin was yanked aside. Blinking around 
the sudden influx of light, Rowan was astonished to see 
that no one was there. Then he remembered, in an in¬ 
tense, sickening flash, and had to adjust himself to it 
all over again, as he would have to every morning 
for whatever remained of his life. 

“You floorsucker!” a voice said. 

Before Rowan could move, he was seized by hard 
invisible hands, hauled from the truck—getting a brief 
dizzy glimpse of concrete, a high metal ceiling, arc 
lights—and set on his feet. The hands released him. 
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“I—” Rowan started to say. His vision exploded into 
shooting white sparks, pain laced through his head. He 
reeled back against the truck and almost fell. His 
mouth filled with blood. 

“Whatta y’think y’doin?” the voice said, harsh with 
rage. “You scupping thief!” 

Pain had jolted Rowan fully awake. Instantly, he 
lashed out with his fist, aiming at the spot from which 
the voice had seemed to emanate. He missed complete¬ 
ly, his arm scything the air, and took a hard punch to 
the stomach from his unseen adversary. It knocked the 
wind out of him and drove him back against the edge 
of the lowered tailgate. It was hopeless, he realized 
through a wave of nausea. He couldn’t win. 

The next blow laid Rowan’s cheek open and threw 
him sideways to the concrete floor. He went along 
with the fall, augmented it, and rolled over twice very 
quickly. Then he scrambled to his feet and ran. 

Someone shouted hoarsely behind him. Rowan 
kept running, heading for the far side of what was 
apparently an underground garage. Halfway across, he 
slammed into something solid but yielding; another in¬ 
visible person. There was a gasp of surprise and pain, 
and the clatter of dropped tools. Probably he’d bowled 
the man over. Rowan himself staggered and nearly 
fell, but recovered his balance and kept on. He was 
sprinting with his head down now, dodging and weav¬ 
ing like a broken-field runner. More shouts behind 
him. Invisible hands clutched at him for a moment, but 
he broke free. A door seemed to spring up in front 
of him. He clawed it open and sprang through. 

He found himself in a long, fluorescent corridor, the 
cold white light coming evenly from ceiling, walls, 
and floor. He sprinted away to the left, followed the 
corridor to a fork, picked a branch at random, and kept 
running. Then another fork, and another corridor. He 
found a door marked Employees Only, went down a 
small service stairway, through another network of 
corridors, and down another stairway to the bottom. 

The corridor he emerged into this time was dingier 
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than the others, faded tile and green-painted stone, lit 
by hanging overhead bulbs. There was a smell of damp 
in the air, and the stone walls sweated like toads. Row¬ 
an paused to rest, gasping and leaning against the 
door frame. When his breathing evened enough to let 
him hear again, he listened for sounds of pursuit. Noth¬ 
ing. He’d lost them. And this was a basement corridor, 
few people would be traveling it. And now, he knew 
where he was. Even in flight, he had had time to recog¬ 
nize the trademark insignia embossed into the walls 
of the upper corridors—he was in one of the big 
shopping plaza complexes near Danvers. But how was 
he going to get out of here? There were sure to be 
thousands of people about in the complex; as soon as 
he came up out of the deserted basement corridors 
he would inevitably run into some of them. The faded 
denim pants and blue work shirt he wore were not 
damning in themselves, but would certainly be a give¬ 
away to anyone actively searching for an escaped pris¬ 
oner. Somehow, he had to get a change of clothes. 

Rov/an started walking again, cautiously threading 
his way through a warren of basement corridors that 
seemed endless. Occasionally there were doors set in 
either wall, always locked and bolted. Storerooms, 
probably. From behind a few of the locked doors came 
the solemn, deep-throated chuffing and pounding of 
massive machinery, or, more rarely, a vibrant unwaver¬ 
ing hum. Eventually, he passed into what seemed to be 
an older section of the complex. Here huge ceramic- 
covered pipes ran along the ceiling close overhead, the 
floor was rutted, and there were patches of mold on 
the walls. Some of the overhead lights were broken, 
and Rowan walked on through semidarkness until he 
came to a door marked Maintenance at the junction of 
two shabby corridors. From behind this door came an 
unmistakable sound: someone snoring. 

Quivering with tension, Rowan put his ear to the 
thin plastic door panel. The only sound he could hear 
was the rhythmical snoring. He’d have to chance it. 
Carefully, he tried the door. It wasn’t locked. He 
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inched it open until a hinge gave a loud rusty squawk, 
then he pulled the door wide and stepped briskly into 
the room. 

It was a small chamber with faded opalescent walls, 
smelling of sweat and old clothes and bozuk. Two 
walls were covered with dials, meters, readouts and tell- 
me-twices. A dusty computer terminal and a slave 
board stood in that corner. Most of the room was tak¬ 
en up by a dilapidated sink-cooker combination and a 
scarred folding table heaped with filthy biodegradable 
plates that had been re-used instead of catalyzed. In 
another corner was a much-patched water bed. Flies 
drummed noisily against the walls, seeking a way out. 

As Rowan entered the room, the snoring cut abrupt¬ 
ly off. A man-shaped dent in the water bed began to 
work itself back to level. Someone was getting up. 
“What?” said a cracked, quavery voice: another old 
man. “Whattayawant? Who—” The dent disappeared; 
the man must be on his feet now. “Inspection, jobbie,” 
Rowan said slyly, “special orders from the manager,” 
using the custodian’s resultant hesitation to get a few 
steps nearer. Then he leaped. 

The custodian screamed. Rowan ended up with a 
double handful of cloth—a shirt?—which immediately 
tore away in his grasp, lunged again and felt his hand 
close around a bony wrist. He twisted it. The custodian 
screamed again. Rowan felt the custodian’s free hand 
pound against the side of his head, and then they 
were wrestling each other in a drunken circle across 
the floor. The table went over with a great smash and 
clatter of plates. The custodian was still screaming. 
What a racket they were making! “Shut up, you!” Row¬ 
an shouted inanely, then managed to get a hand 
around the custodian’s invisible throat. Ignoring a rain 
of wild windmill blows, Rowan throttled him into sub¬ 
mission. 

When the custodian went limp, Rowan let him slide 
to the floor. Suddenly everything was amazingly quiet. 
Swaying and gasping for breath, Rowan was washed 
over by a prickly wave of shame. He was pretty good 
at beating up old men, wasn’t he? Suppose he’d killed 
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the old guy? Apprehensively, Rowan crouched and felt 
about until he located the custodian, touching long in¬ 
visible hair the texture of matted straw, and a scraggly 
beard—some ancient hippie given a makework job by 
the complex then, a bozuk addict probably. Rowan felt 
for a heartbeat. It was there—papery and labored, but 
there. 

Relieved, Rowan began to search the custodian. 
Nothing—he was wearing some kind of frilly smock or 
dress without pockets. But on a nightstand near the 
water bed Rowan found an odd leather object, and 
realized after a moment’s thought that it must be a 
wallet. Inside the old wallet were several unusual pho¬ 
tographs, an identification card—with an embossed pic¬ 
ture of the old man on it, unfortunately—a credit strip, 
and a nearly exhausted monthly commuter ticket. Row¬ 
an examined the credit strip and bit his lip in frus¬ 
tration. The custodian didn’t have much of a debit mar¬ 
gin, not nearly as much as Rowan had hoped for. Not 
enough to buy a ticket out of the country or even out of 
the state, not enough to rent a car, or get an identity- 
scramble or an apartment to hole up in, so that was the 
end of those particular fantasies. And there wasn’t 
enough left of the commuter ticket even to get him to 
Boston. 

The custodian began to moan. Rowan paced over, 
located him again, and lifted his fist to clip him. But 
he couldn’t bring himself to do it—the old man was so 
frail, it might kill him. Swearing at his squeamishness, 
Rowan dragged the feebly struggling custodian to a 
closet, muscled him into it, and braced a chair against 
the door to keep it closed. “Hey!” the custodian 
shouted, and began to rattle the doorknob furiously. 
“Shu* up,” Rowan growled in self-conscious tough¬ 
ness, “or I’ll come in there and tear your head off.” 
The custodian shut up. 

Rowan returned to the computer terminal. He’d 
have to do the best he could with what he had. He 
thought for a minute, then activated the terminal and 
dialed for the catalog of one of the big stores overhead. 
He computed sums in his head. Just enough. He in- 
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serted the coded credit slip into the slot and carefully 
punched out an order on the keyboard. The computer 
winked an acknowledgement light at him, and printed 
Five Minutes across the readout in green phosphores¬ 
cent letters. 

Sighing, Rowan leaned back in the chair to wait. 
Now that the immediate pressure was oif, he realized 
how exhausted he was, how sore and battered and 
tom. His split lip ached fiercely, as did his lacerated 
cheek and his scraped arms. But most of all, he was 
tired. The room seemed to blue in and out of existence, 
and Rowan pulled up out of the nod just in time to 
keep his head from cracking against the terminal board. 
He’d almost fallen asleep. Stiffly, he got up. He was 
still rubber-legged, and very weak. Hunger was part of 
it. He literally could not remember the last time he’d 
eaten—sometime during his stay at the Newburyport 
jail, he supposed, but his memories of that ordeal were 
murky and confused. It could have been days. And 
he was intolerably thirsty. 

He rummaged through the cubicle in search of food, 
but found nothing except a bar of VitaGel and a half- 
empty bottle of Joy. Grimacing with distaste, he ate the 
gluey bar, and then cautiously tried a sip of Joy. The 
euphoric effect hit him instantly, making him light¬ 
headed and giddy. Reluctantly, he put the bottle aside 
--he couldn’t afford to get frazzled. There didn’t seem 
to be any cups at all in the place, but he polished a 
small plate as well as he could with his sleeve and used 
it to get a drink of rusty water from the tap. The Joy 
was making his head buzz. He had an odd feeling of un¬ 
reality and dejd vu, and a sudden strong intuition that 
the old custodian was about to speak. Just at that mo¬ 
ment, the custodian said, “Hey, man, you’re never go¬ 
ing to get away with this, you know that?” and Rowan 
subvocalized the last few words along with him, the 
feeling of deja vu returning tenfold. “Shut up, jobbie,” 
Rowan growled, still with the feeling that he was read¬ 
ing something from a prepared script, “I really 
shouldn’t be keeping you alive at all, scan?” The old 
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man quieted again, but Rowan’s head remained full of 
odd echoes, as if everything were doubled or tripled, 
crowding the room with ghosts and reflections. He 
never should have touched that goddamned Joy. 

The terminal flashed its mauve warning light while 
Rowan was washing his face in the sink basin. His order 
thumped down the pneumatic shute into the hopper. 
Rowan quickly dried his face with his shirt. The water 
had cleared his head a little, and he looked much more 
presentable with the dirt and dried blood washed away. 
Feeling almost jaunty, he stripped off the rest of his 
clothes and padded over to pick up the package. 

The package contained a nondescript shirt, some 
cloth pants, an overcoat, a hat, a pair of dark glasses, 
and a cane. If he must cope with being “blind,” then 
let him be a “blind man.” One of the hardcore blind, 
too low-caste to qualify for a TVSS. He would attract 
much less suspicion that way—the pose would explain 
why he was continually bumping into people, and he 
hoped that the Purloined Letter syndrome would also 
work to his advantage. At the least, he would be more 
difficult to spot. 

Rowan dressed hurriedly and left the room. He 
wouldn’t have much time to get clear of the complex 
before an alarm was raised. The chair he’d braced un¬ 
der the doorknob was only made of hard plastic, and 
already, as Rowan hesitated in the corridor, he could 
hear the custodian attempting to break out of the closet. 
He really should have killed the old man—later he 
would probably have cause to regret that he had not. 
He set out through the warren of basement corridors. 

He’d decided that it would be best to try to retrace 
his steps, but within a few moments he was hopelessly 
lost. A series of locked doors and blocked-off corridors 
gradually herded him in an entirely different direction, 
and he wandered through the old stone maze for what 
seemed like hours. Finally, just as he was beginning to 
despair, he located an unlocked service stairway. 

At the top of the stairway, he stepped through a door 
and found himself in another of the fluorescent upper 
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corridors. He struck out along it, remembering to tap 
the floor in front of him with his cane, and bumped 
into someone almost immediately. 

“Oh, excuse me!” a voice said; a woman this time. “I 
guess I wasn’t looking where I was going.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, missy,” Rowan said po¬ 
litely, and started to tap his way along again. There 
was no interference, no alarm. 

Goddamn, it was going to work after all, wasn’t it! 

A few yards further on, he found one of the main 
stairways, and followed it up. He was suddenly claus¬ 
trophobic, the whole subterranean complex pressing 
down on him with miles of corridors and stairs, steel, 
concrete, rock, plastic, dead black earth. God, to get 
out — 

Sunlight struck him in the face. 

It was still the same day, Rowan realized bemusedly, 
staring at the sky. Just a little while ago he had been on 
his way to Boston for the execution of his sentence. 
That had been years ago, it seemed. Decades ago. A 
lifetime. But the position of the sun showed that it had 
been barely four hours. Time enough, Rowan thought. 
Surely an active hunt for him was underway by now. 

Rowan had come out onto a landscaped mall, pyra¬ 
midal buildings rearing high all around, windows flash¬ 
ing like hydra eyes in the sun. Hundreds of people 
were moving invisibly all around him; he could sense 
their presence as a nearly subliminal susurrus com¬ 
posed primarily of footsteps and voices. This type of 
shopping complex was potentially obsolete—the exis¬ 
tence of house-to-store pneumatic networks should have 
killed them as dead as the dinosaurs. But this was an 
underpopulated region, where most of the homes still 
didn’t have computer terminals; so far, downtown 
Boston was the closest area to have been completely 
converted to the system. It took time for advanced 
technology to disseminate across a society. And herd 
instinct was also a factor. With the commercial heart 
eaten out of the smaller towns, people gathered at the 
shopping plazas as earlier peoples had gathered at 
wells or watering holes or drive-in restaurants, and for 
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the same reasons: to gossip, to court, to meet friends, 
or just to have someplace to go at night. On a sunny 
day like this, there could easily be ten thousand people 
circulating through the complex, and somehow Rowan 
would have to get by them all. 

He launched himself away from the shelter of a 
building, like a swimmer kicking off for a race, was 
jostled repeatedly, and realized that he was trying to 
buck a stream of pedestrian traffic going in the opposite 
direction. Obediently, Rowan turned around and let 
the pressure of that stream sweep him along, trusting 
that people would make allowances for a blind man 
and not crowd him too closely. The stream hurried 
him through the mall and into a covered walkway be¬ 
tween buildings. Here, suddenly confined, the murmur 
of crowd-noises swelled into a roar. Clacking footsteps 
echoed and re-echoed from the low ceiling, voices re¬ 
verberated hollowly—all sound became fuzzy and di¬ 
rectionless, as though he were in a cave under the sea. 
Again the air seemed full of invisible wings. He could 
almost feel them beating around his ears, hemming him 
in, wrapping him in gossamer. 

Suddenly dizzy, Rowan sat down on a bench. He 
found that his heart was beating fast with irrational ter¬ 
ror. His nerves were giving under the strain, he told 
himself as he fought down another attack of claustro¬ 
phobia. He couldn’t take much more. Slowly, he calmed 
himself. At least his disguise seemed to be working. 

Someone touched his arm. “You’re an escaped con¬ 
vict, aren’t you?” 

Rowan gasped. He would have jumped up and 
bolted instantly, but now the hand was on his wrist, 
holding him down. He half-turned, shifting his grip on 
the cane so that he could use it as a club. 

“Hold it!” the unseen someone said in a low, urgent 
voice. “Don’t run. Calm down, son, I’m on your side.” 

Rowan hesitated. “This is some kind of mistake—” 

“No, it’s not,” the other man said drily. “You’re 
pretending to be blind, aren’t you? That’s a good one, 
it hasn’t been used much the last few years. You 
might get away with it. But don’t just tap right in front 
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of your feet, the way you’ve been doing. That’s a dead 
giveaway. Keep your cane swinging steadily from side 
to side as you tap. Remember, you’re supposed to be 
feeling your way along with it, like a bug does with his 
antennas, right? And don’t walk so fast. Be a little more 
uncertain about it, son, listen more, as if you’re trying 
for auditory clues. And for God’s sake, stop staring 
at things. And tracking them! It’s obvious you can see 
through those damn glasses. You won’t last an hour 
that way.” 

Rowan opened his mouth, closed it again. “Who 
are you?” he said. 

“It’s a real stroke of luck, me being able to spot 
you,” the other man said, ignoring him. “I hoped you’d 
show up in this area, and I’ve been cruising around 
for an hour trying to pick you up. Logical, in a way, 
prisoners making for a place like this, cops don’t seem 
to think that way though. Luckily for you. Still, we’re 
going to have to jump to get you out of here. But don’t 
you worry—you just listen to me, now, and you’ll 
be all right. I’m on your side, son.” 

“I wasn’t aware that I had a side,” Rowan said 
wearily. 

“You do now, son, you do now. Whether you like it 
or not. The enemy of my enemy, right?” As the man 
was saying this, Rowan had a sudden vivid mental 
picture of how he must look: a small, intense man 
of middle years with a foxy, florid face and hair like 
wire brush. “Listen, now,” the man said, “we haven’t 
got much time. You know Quincy Park in Beverly? Just 
down the coast a ways from Dane Street Beach?” 

Rowan realized, to his own surprise, that he did 
know Quincy Park. He could mistily visualize it, the 
trees, the long grassy slope down to the seawall, the 
rocky beach, the ocean—he must have passed through 
there at one time, long ago. “Yeah, I know it,” he said. 

“Well, you just get there before dark. Get there some¬ 
how, whatever you do, if you want to keep on living. 
It’s a station on the Underground Railroad, one we 
haven’t used in a long while. They won’t be watching 
it. I’ll call up ahead and arrange it, and there’ll be a 
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sailboat waiting for you just offshore at Quincy 
Park. You get on her, they’ll take you up the coast, 
you’ll be safe in Canada by morning. Right? But lis¬ 
ten—you’ve got to make the connection the first time. 
The boat’ll only wait until dark, and we won’t send it 
back there two evenings in a row. You understand? But 
if you make it to the boat, why, you’ll be all right then. 
You’ll be fine.” 

66 J_JJ 

“No, listen now, boy, I mean really okay. We’ll get 
you down to Bolivia. The insurrectionists have got 
equipment at La Paz as good as anything they’ve got in 
Boston. They’ll break the injunction and you’ll be nor¬ 
mal again. They’ve done it a hundred times—you don’t 
think you’re the only political prisoner ever to escape, 
do you? And they’ve got plenty of use for good men 
down there. So you just concentrate on getting to Bev¬ 
erly, and you’ll be okay. Keep up the blind-man 
act, it’s your best bet.” 

“Wait a minute-—why can’t you just drive me over 
there now?” 

“Too risky. They’ll be checking private cars before 
long, but they might not stop public transportation. Be¬ 
sides, I’ve got to lead them away from here before they 
close the ring on you. Now look—you wait around a 
minute, then head out of here, east. I’m going to inter¬ 
cept one of the patrol sweeps and tell them that I saw 
you bicycling west, heading for North Reading or 
Middleton, maybe. They know you stole a bicycle, 
but they don’t know yet that you ditched it. They’ll 
bite. And that’ll give you a better chance to make it 
out of here. Good luck, son.” 

“But what if—” Rowan found himself talking to 
empty air; the man was gone. Rowan sat and puz¬ 
zled at it for a while, then shrugged. What other choice 
did he have? He got up and tapped his way through the 
invisible crowds, surreptitiously following painted ar¬ 
rows to the tubetrain stop, trying to comply with the be¬ 
havioral pointers his benefactor had given him. He did 
feel more in character that way, he discovered, and 
more secure. 
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While he was waiting for the tubetrain, he again 
heard the wild keening of sirens in the sky, very loud 
and terrible, swelling until it seemed they must be di¬ 
rectly overhead. Rowan didn’t look around. Doggedly, 
he leaned on his cane and waited. The sound of the 
sirens faded away into the distance, was gone. Rowan 
realized that his legs were trembling, He leaned more 
heavily on the cane. 

The tubetrain arrived. He let it swallow him, shoved 
his commuter ticket into the computer, and tapped his 
way to a seat, hoping he wouldn’t pick one that was- 
already occupied. He did, but the occupant immediate¬ 
ly muttered an apology and moved to another seat. De¬ 
ference to the blind. It was wonderful. Rowan sat 
down. 

It was odd to ride in an apparently empty tube- 
train, and yet at the same time hear all around you 
a hundred little noises—rustling papers, coughing, foot¬ 
steps, voices—that proved you were not alone at all. 
Rowan kept staring out the window at the bland green 
countryside, then remembering that he was supposed 
to be blind and looking self-consciously away. He 
was thinking about what the man at the shopping plaza 
had said, replaying his words like a tape, analyzing 
them, sniffing at every nuance of meaning. Only now, 
after the fact, was he beginning to believe that there 
might be some truth to what he had been told—that 
there really was an Underground Railroad, that there 
would be a boat waiting for him, that somewhere he 
could be given a chance to start a whole new life. He 
wouldn’t quite let himself hope, but he was thawing 
to it. 

The train pulled into Salem. 

After Salem, the tubeline swung south and then east 
again to Marblehead, and then on south to Lynn and 
Boston. But Beverly was about four miles north of 
Salem, on the far side of the estuary. Rowan supposed 
that there was some kind of public transportation be¬ 
tween the two towns, but he didn’t know what, and 
couldn’t have afforded to utilize it anyway; the com- 
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muter ticket was dead. He was going to have to walk. 
Maybe it was better that way. 

Up Essex Street, fumbling and tapping in the dusty 
sunlight. 

Everything went well for perhaps a mile. Then Row¬ 
an discovered, to his dismay, that practically the entire 
eastern half of town had been razed since the last time 
he’d been through, and was being made over into a vast 
industrial complex of some sort. On this side of Essex 
Street, there were still houses and trees, but on the far 
side, across a flat expanse of asphalt, he was confronted 
with a chaotic expanse of factories, trainyards, excava¬ 
tions, construction sites, and storage areas. Some of the 
factories were already in operation, others were still 
going up. The whole region was crisscrossed with deep 
gullies and pits, and some areas seemed to have been 
terraced and stairstepped in a manner reminiscent of 
strip-mining. Construction was taking place on many 
different levels among the terraces, and a gray haze of 
smoke hung over everything. East, toward the ocean, 
a herd of snaky black machines were busily eating the 
last of a row of old wooden houses. 

He had hoped to keep to the side streets, but it 
seemed that there weren’t any side streets here anymore. 
Unless he circled back to the west, he’d have to keep 
on following the major thoroughfare north, and that was 
more risky than he liked. 

Rowan decided that he’d have to take the chance of 
following Essex Street. He had just started to tap his 
way forward again when woodpulp geysered from a 
tree alongside him, leaving a ragged new hole in the 
bark. 

Sound slapped his ears a heartbeat later, but by then 
he was already moving. By the time he consciously 
realized that someone was shooting at him, he had cov¬ 
ered half the distance to the nearest cluster of factory 
buildings, running faster than he had ever run in his 
life, dodging and swerving like a madman. Suddenly 
there was a railing in front of him, with a drop of un¬ 
known depth beyond it. He vaulted up and over it 
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without breaking stride. A bullet made the railing ring 
like a gong a second after he had cleared it. 

He dropped about ten feet down onto hard pave¬ 
ment, took ukemi as well as he could, and was up and 
dodging instantly in spite of a painfully wrenched ankle. 
As he ran, he was acutely aware of how hot it was 
under the glaring sun. The only thought in his head was 
an incongruous wish for a glass of water. Another shot 
splintered concrete at his heels, and then he was slam¬ 
ming through a door and into a building. It was some 
kind of huge assembly plant with a cavernous ceiling, 
full of cold echoes and bitter blue lights. He bullied 
his way through it, followed by a spreading wave of 
alarm as he collided with people and knocked work¬ 
benches over, staggering, falling down and scrambling 
up again. As he dodged out a door on the far side of 
the plant, he heard another gunshot behind him. Then 
he was tearing through a narrow alleyway between fac¬ 
tories. There were rainbow puddles of oil and spilled 
chemicals on the ground here, and he splashed through 
them deliberately, hoping that the bitter reek of them 
would throw his pursuers off if they were tracking him 
by scent. Someone shouted excitedly at his heels. He 
ducked into another factory building. 

It became phantasmagoria, a nightmare of pursuit— 
Rowan running endlessly through vast rooms full of 
shapes and stinks and lights and alien noises, while in¬ 
visible things snatched at him and tried to pull him 
down. Everything was fragmentary and disjointed 
now for Rowan, as though he- existed only in discon¬ 
tinuous slices of time. In one such slice, he was hitching 
a ride on a flatcar that was rumbling through a train- 
yard between varicolored mountains of chemical 
waste, listening to sirens and shouts behind him and 
wondering when he should jump off and run. In an¬ 
other, he was dodging through a multi-leveled forest of 
oddly jointed pipes, like a child swarming through a 
jungle gym. Another, and he was climbing slowly and 
tenaciously up a cyclone fence. Another, and he was 
running through a vacant lot, a construction site that 
had been temporarily abandoned and which had been 
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grown over everywhere by man-high expanses of scrub 
grass and wild wheat. 

Rowan tripped over a discarded tool, fell flat on his 
face, stayed down. That saved him. A scythe of heat 
swept across the field at hip level, and suddenly all 
the grass was burning. This time, they were using la¬ 
sers. He rolled frantically through the blazing grass 
in an instinctive attempt to put out the little fires that 
were starting on his clothes and in his hair, and ac¬ 
cidentally tumbled down into a steep, clay-sided gul- 
ley. There was a sluggish, foot-deep trickle of muddy 
water at the bottom of the gulley, and he crawled 
through it on his belly while everything burned above 
him, choking, blinded by smoke and baked by heat 
that blistered his back, an inchworm on a griddle in 
Hell. 

Then he was kneeling in a tree-shaded backyard 
while someone washed his face with a wet, scented 
towel. He retched helplessly, and firm hands held his 
head. He had something very important to say, some 
vitally important thing that he had almost remembered, 
but when he tried to speak all he could coax from 
his cracked lips and swollen tongue was an ugly jan¬ 
gling croak. “Shut up, goddamn you,” said an anxious 
voice. A woman’s voice. He rested in her arms, and 
stared up at her in awe. She was radiantly beautiful, as 
cool and clear as the water she used to sponge him, 
and she smiled like the sun as she wiped the blood 
and slime and singed hair from his face. He woke up 
enough then to realize that he had been slipping in 
and out of delirium, that he really couldn’t see her at 
all. She was invisible. That seemed very sad and un¬ 
reasonable. He discussed it with her while she bathed 
his face, carrying out a long, intricate conversation with 
her, not even trying to use his voice this time, it was 
such a poor instrument for communication, and his 
didn’t work anyway. Then she was forcing something 
into his mouth—a capsule—and holding water to his 
lips. 

Drinking was so painful that it shocked him almost 
fully awake, and then the antifever capsule hit'- his 
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system, and that helped too. He realized that she was 
trying to wrestle him into something. A caftan. “What 
are you doing?” he asked, quite clearly and reasonably. 
“Keep quiet!” she snarled. “Raise your arms a little.” 
Dutifully, he helped her get the caftan onto him. The 
world faded for a moment, and when it came back she 
was wrapping a scarf around his head. “Cover the 
singed hair, anyway,” she said. “I’d shave your head if 
I had time. Goddamn you, don’t go to sleep! You’ve 
got to get out of here, right now.” 

With an effort, Rowan pulled himself to clarity. He 
sat up and took his head in his hands. “Come on, come 
on,” the woman was saying nervously, “get up.” Her 
hands took him under the arms and tugged; he 
scrambled and flailed, pushing with legs that didn’t 
want to work. There was a moment of extraordinary 
nausea and pain, and then he was on his feet, trembling, 
half-supported by the woman. “Just stay on your feet 
now,” she said. “You’ll be okay. That’s right.” She 
took her hands away, and somehow he managed to 
stay upright, swaying, feeling as if his bones had 
melted. By this time, Rowan had figured out what was 
happening, and he clumsily started to thank the woman 
for helping him, but she cut him off irritably. “Just 
get out of here, you goddamned fool. I can’t do any¬ 
thing more for you. Done more than I should already, I 
got a family to think of. You just go on and get out of 
here now. Road’s out that way”—not knowing that he 
couldn’t see which way she was pointing—“don’t guess 
you’d want to go back out over the fence the way you 
came in, too suspicious.” She hesitated, as though 
afraid to wish him well. “Go on, now,” she said at last, 
and he could almost imagine her making shooing mo¬ 
tions at him. Her voice was unsteady. “Please go. I 
have to think of my family. I can’t let them catch you 
here.” He sensed then that she had gone abruptly away. 
A moment later the back door, of the house opened 
and closed. He wondered if she was still watching him 
through the glass half of the door. Somehow he hoped 
that she was. 
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Rowan made his way around to the front of the 
house, and discovered that he was on Bridge Street, 
a mile or more from the factory area, although he had 
no clear recollection of how he had gotten there. That 
made it a fairly straightforward problem. He had to 
follow Bridge Street north another mile, cross the 
bridge over the estuary, and he would be there. He 
could hardly feel his body anymore, but that was 
probably a blessing. It allowed him to sit somewhere 
far removed from pain and drive his body like a 
car, coax it along like a beaten-up old heap being 
driven to a secondhand dealer’s lot, the owner swearing 
bitterly all the way and hoping he can get the thing 
there before it falls apart. He set out for Beverly. 

The world began to turn to mush again as he 
walked. After a few blocks he started to hallucinate, 
seeing brief vivid flashes of things that couldn’t be 
there, having long talks with people who didn’t exist. 
He would come back to himself as from a great 
distance, and find that he was talking to himself in a 
very loud Voice and swinging his arms wildly, or else 
making hoarse grunting noises, huhn, huhn, like an 
exhausted bear harried closely by hounds. He no long¬ 
er cared if he attracted attention or even if he bumped 
into people. He was no longer worried about pursuit; 
in fact, he had forgotten that anybody was after 
him. He only knew that he had to get to Beverly. 
Reaching that goal had become an end in itself; he 
didn’t remember what he was supposed to do when he 
got there, and he didn’t care. All his will was taken up 
by the task of keeping his body clumping leadenly 
along, while the world flowed by like porridge. 

He was on a bridge, suspended between sea and sky. 

Out there to the east was Great Misery Island, then 
Bakers Island, and then nothing but water, an endless 
fan of icy water spreading on and out forever, turning 
into ocean. There was freedom. To sail out and away 
forever toward the rising sun, with no restrictions, no 
boundaries, just infinite space and Rowan skimming 
the glassy white tops of the waves. 
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There was a gusty wet wind coming in from the sea. 
For what seemed like a very long time it hit Rowan 
across the face, back and forth, back and forth, 
as methodical and unpitying as a manager bent on re¬ 
viving a heavyweight with a wet towel in the tenth 
round of a losing fight, until Rowan’s head finally 
began to clear. He was slumped against the railing of 
the bridge, cold metal biting into his armpits. He had 
hooked his arms over the top rail, and that had kept 
him from actually falling down, but he had no idea 
how long he had been hanging there in a daze, staring 
out into Massachusetts Bay. Sailboats and trawlers 
were moving back and forth in the deep channel, and 
the sight of them jarringly reminded him why he had 
to get to Beverly. 

Then he heard sirens in the sky behind him. 

Rowan started walking again. He had no reserves 
left—neither panic nor the imminence of death could 
prod him into running. He was physically unable to 
run, no matter what the provocation. So he walked 
away from his pursuers, trudging slowly across the rest 
of the bridge and up the hill on the other side. He was 
in Beverly now, perhaps a quarter-mile from his goal. 
The sirens were a thin, irritating thread of sound, just 
on the edge of hearing. They didn’t seem to be coming 
any closer. Perhaps the police were holding a search 
pattern over Salem. 

If only they would stay away for ten more minutes. 

Rowan forced himself to walk faster. But the extra 
effort involved began to jar him away from reality 
again. He fell into a walking dream of Bolivia, the 
rugged, sun-bronzed men welcoming him into the ranks 
of the insurrectionists, the trip to their remote mountain 
fortresses, the women waiting to welcome him, the im¬ 
portant work waiting to be done. A new life. To be 
free of fear—for the first time in how long? Had he 
ever been free of fear? Had there ever been a day when 
someone wasn’t spying on him, prying and prodding 
and pushing him, wrapping him in gossamer that was as 
strong as iron, controlling him like a puppet? A spark 
of anger touched him then, and he blazed up like old 
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dead wood. Let the insurrectionists give him a gun— 
that was all he’d ask for, that was all he wanted. 

His anger saved him. He’d been staggering down 
Rantoulle Street in a somnambulistic daze, and had 
nearly missed his turn. But rage shook him momen¬ 
tarily awake. He turned onto Edwards Street, past the 
school. He could hear children playing in the school- 
yard, their voices rising and falling through the mellow 
afternoon air like the shrill calling of birds, but he 
could not see them as he passed—to his eyes, only 
leaves and paper scraps moved across the asphalt with 
the wind, and he also moved on with it, alone. 

The sirens were getting louder. They were coming 
after him. 

But then he turned a final corner, and the sea 
spread out below him, glinting and silver and vast, 
opening the world to the horizon. This was Quincy 
Park. As he stood on the road above, his eyes followed 
the long slope down to the seawall, then beyond the 
beach to the ocean, and to the slim white sailboat 
that waited there, like a sign, like a dove on the water, 
like the fulfillment of all the dreams he’d ever known. 

Rowan started down the slope toward the ocean, 
his feet slipping on the grass, breaking at last into a 
ponderous trot. He was almost there. Hope opened 
like a wound inside him, molten and amazing. 

Something slammed into his ribcage like a white-hot 
sword, sending him staggering back, knocking the 
breath and the hope out of him. For a second, the in¬ 
credible shock of the impact dissolved all illusions, 
and he remembered, and knew that again he had 
failed to escape. Someday! he shouted in a great silent 
puff of pain and rage and sudden terrible knowledge. 
Someday! 

Then another blow took him over the heart and 
drove him into darkness. 

The fat man worked the action of the tranquilizer 
rifle and ejected a gleaming metal dart. “My God!” he 
breathed, reverentially. 
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Up the slope, the technicians were already repro¬ 
gramming the mobile computers for the next run- 
through, using the stereo plotting tanks to set up a 
paradigm describing all the possible sequences and 
combinations of sequences that might apply, an exercise 
in four-dimensional topography and systems-flow. Of 
course, the computers did all the real work: controlling 
the sequencing, selecting among tables of alternatives 
as the real-world situation altered and reprogramming 
themselves on the fly, coordinating a thousand physical 
details such as the locking of doors and the blocking of 
certain corridors that kept the human subject restricted 
to a manageable spatial network of routes and choices, 
directing the human “beaters” who helped keep the 
subject “in the chute,” triggering previously implanted 
fantasy fugue sequences such as the car crash and tim¬ 
ing them so that they melded smoothly with real-world 
action. And much else besides. Nevertheless, the hu¬ 
man technicians considered themselves to be over¬ 
worked, and all made a point of looking harried and 
rather ostentatiously tired. 

A small, foxy-faced man appeared at the fat man’s 
elbow. “Very nice,” he said briskly, rubbing his hands. 
“As good a show as I promised you, Senator. I think 
you’ll agree with that. And of course,” he added pious¬ 
ly, “so valuable therapeutically.” He smiled. “Always 
so many possibilities! Will he get to Hamilton, or end 
up in Danvers? Will he kill the old man or not? Will he 
find the car or let me steer him to the tube? An enor¬ 
mous but finite number of choices, aesthetically it’s 
quite elegant. I’m always reminded of the medieval 
theologies. Free will operating within a framework of 
predetermination. Of course,” he said, smiling ingra¬ 
tiatingly at the fat man, “you realize Who that makes 
us.” 

The fat man wasn’t listening. His face was beaded 
with sweat. “That was fine,” he said. “My God, Doctor, 
that was very fine.” His eyes remained glassy for a mo¬ 
ment longer, and then animation came back into his 
features. He broke the rifle and started to hand it to 
the foxy-faced man, then hesitated, and with an eager 
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shy deference that was obviously foreign to so impor¬ 
tant a man, asked, “How long does it take to get him 
ready again? I mean, it’s hours yet until dark, and I 
was wondering if it would be possible—” 

The doctor smiled indulgently. “Always time for 
one more,” he said. 








Thomas F. Monteleone 


One of the new breed of science fiction writers, Thomas 
F. Monteleone ( 1946 - ) was born in Baltimore and 

graduated from the University of Maryland. Currently 
a resident of Columbia, Maryland, he serves as secre¬ 
tary of the Science Fiction Writers of America. As a 
youngster, he was enchanted with all forms of science 
fiction, fantasy, and horror. Like so many others, he 
was heavily influenced by the works of Ray Bradbury. 
In the short period of time that Mr. Monteleone has 
been writing, he has sold over two dozen short stories, 
several articles, and four books. Two of his forthcom¬ 
ing books are The Time-Swept City (Popular Library ) 
and an anthology entitled The Arts and Beyond ( Dou¬ 
bleday)Nominated for the Campbell Award for Best 
New Writer in 1973, he has had stories translated into 
French, German, and Italian. In the selection that fol¬ 
lows we visit a small town and a traveling sideshow 
where we find a highly unusual shooting gallery. A 
shooting gallery run by the even more unusual Mister 
Magister . 










MISTER MAGISTER 


Mister Magister was not his real name. 

His skeleton-thin tallness was enhanced by the dark 
clothing he wore, and the sweeping black cape that 
hung on him like a scarecrow’s rag and was fastened by 
a single silver clasp in the shape of a bird’s taloned 
claw. His pale, gaunt face was accented by sunken 
cheeks, a pointed nose, thin bloodless lips, and dark 
eyes that seemed to glow like the banked coals of a 
dying fire. His hair was black and thick and greased 
against his skull, although it was mostly concealed by his 
broad-brimmed drooped-down, black hat. 

In fact, Mister Magister was what in fiction has 
been called an alien-among-us. 

He had come from a far-flung star-system to per¬ 
form his appointed tasks—to seek out intelligent life 
on likely worlds and test it for certain qualities. To 
accomplish his tests, it was necessary to pretend to be 
something he was not, and while on Earth, he as¬ 
sumed the role of a traveling road-showman. 

As Mister Magister, he was the proprietor of a wag¬ 
on decked out as a kind of carnival shooting gallery. 
It was a magnificent affair: gingerbread paneling, fili- 
greed ironwork, polished brass, and shining paint. The 
people of the small Midwestern town were most im¬ 
pressed with it when he appeared on Main Street late 
one early autumn evening on the heels of a dusty car¬ 
nival of crass barkers and gypsy workers. The towns¬ 
people just naturally assumed that he was a straggler 
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from the main force of diverters and entertainers, and 
they patronized his wagon with no great suspicions. 

There were other aliens-among-us at that time, all 
conducting various special tests on humanity, but we 
are only concerned with Mister Magister’s test. It went 
something like this: 

At one end of the carnival wagon was a section of 
boards that hinged down to form a counter where 
several sets of BB guns were anchored with generous 
lengths of chain. Past the counter was an open space, 
an emptiness that suggested a gulf far greater than the 
mere length of the wagon, beyond which was a dimly 
lit stage where targets seemed to float effortlessly. 

The targets themselves were the important things. 

On the first evening, when the townspeople lined 
up at the counter and squinted down the thin barrels 
of the rifles, the target they saw was the half-grinning 
face of one of the town’s Negroes—a young man who 
ran deliveries for a local grocer. Although the people 
thought this odd, it did not stop them from carefully 
taking aim at the familiar blue-black face. 

But they were stunned the next morning when news 
spread through the streets that the young Negro had 
been found shot in the alley behind the grocery store. 
The sheriff was prevailed upon to investigate the death, 
but there was a strange feeling in the town—as if every¬ 
one understood what had happened but chose not to 
talk about it. 

The next evening, a different face appeared in the 
shrouded light of the gallery, and Mister Magister 
calmly collected the people’s coins as they took their 
turns squeezing off rounds into the melancholy face of 
the town shoemaker—an old Jewish man who spoke 
with an odd accent. 

And it was really no surprise when they found the 
Jew shot to death at his cobbler’s bench shortly after 
sunrise. But still they pretended not to know. And still 
they would not talk, much less look toward the south¬ 
ern end of town where Mister Magister had set up his 
wrinkled canvas tent alongside the magnificent wagon 
attraction. 
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The next evening brought a steady stream of people 
to the counter, where the shifting target became the 
well-known features of the big immigrant auto me¬ 
chanic—a well-intentioned Swede who spoke so little 
English so poorly that most people laughed at him. 
Coins were dropped. The guns were fired. 

And in the morning the Swede was found dead. 

In the evenings that followed, business continued 
brisk at Mister Magister’s wagon. Some of the towns¬ 
people would pass the time of day just wondering who 
would be next at the wrong end of the gallery. 

Most of their guesses came to pass: an Indian who 
pumped gas at the service station; another Negro who 
was a janitor for the boiler factory just outside of town; 
the addled, cross-eyed boy who did gardening in sum¬ 
mer and snow-shoveling in winter just so he could 
stay at the boardinghouse at the north end of Main 
Street; another immigrant, the Italian dishwasher in 
the hotel cafe. 

All were targets. All were later found dead. 

And the strangest part of this story was that the 
rest of the townspeople went about their business as if 
everything was all right. It was as if they knew that 
Mister Magister and his odd wagon were to blame but 
no one said a word against him. 

No one, except a young girl of thirteen whose name 
was Stella. She was wiry-lean, with reddish-blond hair 
that fell down her back in a thick braid, greenish-gray 
eyes, full pouting lips, a turned-up nose. She came to 
the wagon just after the dinner hour as Mister Magis¬ 
ter was setting up for the evening’s entertainment. 

“I know who you are,” she said, looking into those 
cold, dark eyes. 

“You do?” he said in his low, solemn voice. 

Stella nodded as she continued to stare at the tall 
thin man. “Yes. You’re Death, aren’t you?” 

Mister Magister smiled and shook his head. 
“ ‘Death’?” 

“Yes, you know . . . the one who takes us. The 
Reaper.” 

“I understand who you are talking about, little girl,” 
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said Mister Magister, “but I must confess that I am 
not that... person.” 

“Then who are you? Why are you killing us?” 

“It is not I who is killing you. You are killing your¬ 
selves.” 

“But we wouldn’t be doing it if it were not for you 
and your shooting gallery. Don’t you see what I 
mean?” 

“Oh, I see precisely. But you are wrong, child. . . .” 
Mister Magister paused, turning over that last word 
“child” in his mind. It was odd, she was a child when 
compared with most of the people of the town, yet her 
thoughts were so mature, so full of insight. “It seems 
to me,” he continued, “that your people were killing 
those who died long before I came along. Only much 
more slowly.” 

Stella considered his words, pursing her lips. She 
understood what Mister Magister was saying, what he 
implied. She was not so young that she had not no¬ 
ticed the hate in the world, the mindless dislike for 
things that people did not understand, for things that 
were different. 

But then another question occurred to her. “There’s 
something else though, Mister Magister. . . 

“And what is that?” he said as he began carefully to 
lay out the shooting gallery rifles, make small adjust¬ 
ments to the wagon’s trappings. 

“How long are you going to let this go on?” 

“It could go on a very long time. I really don’t 
know.” Mister Magister shook his head slowly and 
turned his back on the little girl. 

She took this as a signal that he was through speak¬ 
ing, and she wandered off, trying to seek any deeper 
meanings in his words. 

Later that evening, the customers came to play at 
Magister’s game. New targets appeared in the semi¬ 
darkness of the wagon-space. And the townspeople 
did not seem to care. 

The new deaths were no longer just the feared or 
the hated or the foreign. News spread each morning 
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through the town of the violent passings of neighbors, 
cousins, councilmen, even brothers. The little girl, 
wise Stella, after her talk with the dark Magister, 
seemed to stand apart from the town’s trancelike pre¬ 
occupation with the strange and terrible gallery. She 
thought she knew now what was really happening, and 
she went again to see the master of the black wagon, 
Mister Magister. 

It was late and he was lowering the flaps that would 
lock away the rifles and the counters for the night. 
“So,” he said upon seeing her in the light of a gibbous 
moon. “You have come back.” 

“You’re not going to ever stop, are you?” she said, 
trying to hate this strange man, but failing. 

Magister smiled. Yes, this child knew. “That’s 
right,” he said. “It is not my decision to stop this 
thing. I am only a tool, a means to an end, not the 
agent.” 

“We are the agents,” said Stella. “And we must 
stop, isn’t that right?” 

Mister Magister nodded slowly, and the fire behind 
his dark eyes seemed to flare momentarily. 

Stella smiled and uttered a nervous laugh. There 
was something about this man that made her feel, al¬ 
most know, that he was not of the world—especially 
the world of the small Midwestern town. There was 
a coldness about him, a detachment that was certainly 
not good, but it was not evil either. 

“I know now,” she said bravely, “that all of us— 
all of us who are left each morning—would keep on 
coming to you until . . . until there wasn’t anybody 
left.” 

Mister Magister could only nod his head, and she 
thought she caught a hint of sadness in his gesture. 

“It is our way, I’m afraid. As long as it’s someone 
else, it does not seem to matter. But I want to stop it, 
Mister Magister. I want to stop it right now.” 

The thin dark man looked down at her and she 
shuddered. He threw hard the bolt which locked up 
his wagon and said: “You already have, little one. you 
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already have. I will leave you now. My business here 
is done.” 

You're leaving?” Stella was indeed shocked at 
hearing this. 

“Yes, I have discovered what I came here to know.” 

“And what is that?” she asked. 

“That there is hope for this race of beings, for this 
tiny world of selfish creatures. Know this, child: never 
wonder why I came here. I have come for you!' 

As Stella heard these words, the moon slipped be¬ 
hind some passing clouds and it grew very dark. The 
wind suddenly came up and touched her with chill 
fingers. At the very first, she thought that Mister 
Magister was going to sweep her up and carry her off 
in his dark carriage to a far, terrible place. 

But he did not do this thing. 

Instead, he climbed upon the wagon, rattled the 
black reins, and silently rolled away. As the distance 
grew between him and the town, Mister Magister was 
alone amidst the moonlit fields of waving wheat. He 
looked up into the starry sky and smiled. Somewhere 
out among the stars would be another race of beings, 
another town, another role for him to play. 

He wondered if the next world would be so lucky as 
to have one among them like wise Stella. If they did 
not, he felt sorry for them. 


Joe Haldeman & Bobert Thurston 


Collaborations are a special blend of the talents of the 
writers involved, and the talent of these two writers is 
considerable. Joe Haldeman ( 1943- ) has already 

established himself as one of the major new writers 
in the field . A frequent Analog contributor, his work 
has appeared in most of the magazines as well as sev¬ 
eral original anthologies and “Best of the Year” col¬ 
lections. His novel The Forever War won both the 
Nebula and Hugo awards, has gone through three pa¬ 
perback printings, and was translated into several lan¬ 
guages. Mindbridge, his latest novel, is stunning in 
style and content. Forthcoming from Mr. Haldeman is 
the book All My Sins Remembered, and the anthology 
Study War No More. Robert Thurston ( 1936 — ) is a 

quiet-spoken New Yorker who shows an amazing tal¬ 
ent for the short story. One of ihe outstanding writers 
to come out of the Clarion science-fiction writers work¬ 
shop, his work has been impressive from the start. A 
regular contributor to the magazines and antholo¬ 
gies, Mr. Thurston has a rare gift for characterization. 
When you mix these two authors together, you get 
something unusual, in this case a special teacher-stu¬ 
dent relationship. And more. 
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WHAT JOHNNY DID 
ON HIS SUMMER VACATION 


Pender gripped the doorknob firmly, so that he could 
leap back into the room and slam the door if he saw 
anything. He eased the door open and peered into the 
hallway for the tenth time since he’d gotten dressed. 

The hall was still empty and silent. Eleven in the 
morning, and everyone still seemed to be in their rooms. 
It scared the hell out of him. He didn’t want to go down 
the elevator alone; stand in the hall without any wit¬ 
nesses around. 

But the gnawing in his stomach wasn’t all fear. He 
hadn’t eaten since the night before, that dreadful des- 
sicated meal on the four-passenger Cessna of Island- 
hoppers, Ltd. 

What a merry-go-round. TWA to Cannes, supposed¬ 
ly for the film festival. Train to Paris, prop job to Lis¬ 
bon, Aeronaves de Mexico to Miami, the Bahama Star 
to Nassau, and then Islandhoppers to Maui, and finally 
the bulletproof limousine to the hotel. 

After all that trouble—and expense—to ensure his 
safety, it would be insane to spend his vacation looking 
at the ocean through a barred window, having room 
service send up expensive meals. The place was guar¬ 
anteed safe. Why worry about empty halls and eleva¬ 
tors? Not too resolutely, he slipped out the door. 

Walking to the elevator, he was careful to stay close 
to the wall, which forced him to slink around potted 
plants and rattly abandoned food carts. He knew he 
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looked ridiculous, a furtive, bespectacled stringbean 
of a man, playing gumshoe. He didn’t care. 

The elevator came immediately. Nobody in it but 
Freddy, the operator, a good-looking young man with a 
hint of the Islander in the shape of his eyes. Freddy 
was no doubt safe; the hotel brochure vowed that all 
employees were elaborately screened. Still, he wished 
there were somebody else in the elevator. It made Pen¬ 
der nervous to be alone with one person, anywhere. 

“Morning, Freddy.” 

“Morning, Mr. Pender.” The elevator dropped one 
floor and picked up another man. That was a relief. He 
was a short, slightly overweight old man with a deeply 
suntanned face creased with friendly wrinkles. A 
shock of unruly white hair made his skin seem even 
darker than it was. He nodded at Pender and Pender 
responded with a spastic jerk of his chin. 

“Uh, Freddy, is it a nice day out?” 

“Perfect, Mr. Pender. The sun is glorious and the 
waves.are breaking smooth.” 

“You sound like a travel folder, Freddy.” 

Freddy smirked. “That’s a laugh, Mr. Pender.” 
Elevator repartee exhausted, the three rode down to the 
lobby without further conversation. 

Outside the elevator, the other passenger touched 
Pender’s arm. Pender jumped, and the other man im¬ 
mediately realized he had violated protocol. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I’m too easygoing. It’s my cross. 
Listen, you going down to the beach restaurant?” 

Pender felt a wave of fear. It must have shown on 
his face, for the other man said: 

“Did it again, I guess. Sorry. Didn’t mean to startle 
you. Just old and set in old ways ... I forget there’s 
a ritual to casual meetings between us teachers, even on 
vacation.” 

“Us teachers?” 

“Sure, us—don’t kid a kidder; you’ve got the mark 
of the beast, classroom pallor. So did I, a week ago.” 

Pender backed away. 

“Look, look, don’t sweat it. Are you in geology?” 

“No . ..” 
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“So no competition. Art Lepovitch, assistant profes¬ 
sor, Department of Earth Sciences, City College of 
Boise. Idaho.” He knew enough not to offer his hand. 
“Come on, let’s walk down to the restaurant and I’ll 
convince you I’m no risk. We both need someone to 
talk to.” 

On the way down to the beach restaurant, Lepo- 
vitch’s relaxed, nonstop conversation eased Pender’s 
nervousness. The two men branched, lounged, walked 
on the beach, swam and sunned themselves, and Pender 
began to discover what a vacation in the islands was 
supposed to feel like. He told Lepovitch so. 

“You worry too much,” Lepovitch said. “This hotel 
specializes in people like us. Teachers, maybe an occa¬ 
sional spy type or gangster. That’s why their security 
is so fantastic—and the price so high.” 

“I wonder whether the security is really all that good. 

I get the feeling it’s nine-tenths public relations.” 

“Listen, it’s terrific. I checked everything out with a 
friend of mine who works for the, you know, De¬ 
partment of Fisheries.” He winked slyly but Pender 
didn’t'have the slightest idea what the Department of 
Fisheries had to do with anything. “In other words, an 
expert. He said the setup here was as good as any¬ 
thing he’d ever seen outside of government places.” 

Pender nodded. These days, he knew, all highly 
placed politicians were virtually in isolation-—they nev¬ 
er went out among their constituencies without sur¬ 
rounding themselves with a redwood-tree barrier of 
Secret Service men. 

“Still . . .” Pender mused, “if someone really wants 
to get you—I mean, really is after you—all the security 
measures in the world won’t help.” 

“Come on now. Don’t take offense, Pender, but I 
think you’re being just a wee bit paranoid about it.” 

“And I think you’re being overly optimistic. Think of 
all the political assassinations, amateur jobs, how easy 
they’ve been in spite of government precautions. The 
Kennedys and the others, back in the sixties. That at¬ 
tack on Congress—three senators dead, a dozen in¬ 
jured. Remember when they couldn’t even get any- 
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body to file to run for senator in New York? Then, in 
the eighties, poor—” 

“So stop with the history lesson. That was a long 
time ago. Besides, they were out in public, or in un¬ 
protected open places. None of them got shot while on 
vacation.” 

“I wish I could be so confident.” 

“Don’t see why you aren’t. Look, I admit it’s dan¬ 
gerous back there, all those young punks running 
around with their brand-new worthless doctorates— 
begging, cajoling, bribing, willing to do anything to 
get the few jobs that become available. You’ve got a 
reason to be paranoiac back there. But here, it’s a piece 
of cake, noth— Hey! What’s the matter? You 
jumped a mile.” 

“Nothing,” Pender said after he found his voice. 
“Nothing the matter.” 

Pender stared at the old man, trying to find some¬ 
thing devious behind the bland trustworthy eyes. 

“Well, you already said I was paranoiac.” Lepovitch 
shrugged. “If I tell you, you’ll probably recommend the 
name of a good rest home.” 

“So you don’t have to take my advice. What was it?” 

“Just for a moment there, down there in the crowd, 
I thought I saw—well, I thought I saw one of my stu¬ 
dents. Johnny Trask, dark-haired kid, big for his age. 
Tough hard face, a face like a condemned murderer’s, 
a— I’m sorry, it’s ridiculous, forget I said it.” 

Lepovitch made a sympathetic sound. Far in the dis¬ 
tance a security-copter dipped low to scare off a 
sailboat that had apparently slipped off-course, skirt¬ 
ing dangerously near the network of mines just out¬ 
side the swimming area. 

“It wasn’t so bad when we started out,” Pender said. 
“Bad enough! Teachers hiring hit men or doing their 
own . . . back-stabbing. But when the kids found out 
what was going on—” 

“The Senate hearings in ’93.” 

“Yeah. Televised. In the summer! And all the kids 
came back to school knowing . ..” 
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“There could be money in it.” Lepovitch nodded. 
“Doing what they always wanted to do, anyhow.” 

“And this Johnny Trask, he’s just the type.” 

Lepovitch broke an embarrassingly long silence. 
“Say, I don’t even know what you teach.” 

Pender looked wry. “Sixth grade. I’m in English 
Literature, Elizabethan balladry, but after I got my 
doctorate there weren’t any openings. Nobody cared a 
hey-nonny-nonny for lit specialists. Elementary school 
was all I could get. Things were tough even then.” 

“I understand. Lots of people in your situation. My 
brother-in-law, Ph.D. in economics, he’s a gym teach¬ 
er. I was lucky, got tenure before my field got 
crowded.” 

“God, I wish ...” 

Pender contemplated the rolling breakers, too choked 
up with his own anger to talk for a moment. Another 
security-copter was making its hourly pass over the 
beach. Pender thought he could actually feel the rays 
from its complicated set of detecting devices. If he had 
been packing a gun, the security men in the copter 
would immediately know its make, caliber, condition, 
number of notches in the handle, every significant de¬ 
tail. How have we reached this point of madness, he 
wondered, where grade-school teachers must live in 
continual fear of their lives? Social historians piled on 
analyses like sandbags before the floor, but no one 
ever really had isolated a single cause. First, the aca¬ 
demic profession had contributed to the swelling ranks 
of the unemployed when entrenchment at almost every 
school had resulted in mass dismissals. The so-called 
“baby boom” ended— and, with fewer students, hirings 
of new teachers, who were themselves graduates of 
that same baby boom, diminished. No longer could a 
sheepskin-holder who had majored in less practical 
subjects console himself with the old copout, “Well, I 
can always teach.” Now Bernard Shaw’s famous saying 
had been changed to “Those who can, do. Those who 
cannot, cannot.” Soon M.A.’s were totally worthless, 
and only doctorates got you an interview. But that 
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wasn’t too bad. There were still jobs here and there. 
Then the crunch really started. In the cities, frantic 
politicians tried to avert bankruptcy by closing as many 
schools as they could, packing the remaining class¬ 
rooms with as many students as could be squeezed be¬ 
tween the blackboard and the coat closet. In New York 
City, chaos erupted when the City University system 
collapsed—sending thousands of teachers, from stiff¬ 
necked full professors to desperate adjuncts—into the 
already overcrowded job market. Other colleges and 
public schools went under. Protest uprisings all over 
the country solved nothing, except for the people killed. 
Schools blown up in Detroit, Chicago, L.A. Congress 
cutting educational assistance to the bone. Educational 
foundations out of business. 

It suddenly dawned on out-of-work educators that 
there were no more jobs . Whenever or wherever a 
teacher died or retired, the next hour there was a 
line stretching from the personnel office to the street, 
and beyond. Usually the job went to somebody who al¬ 
ready had an inside track on it. But where had the 
killing started? Some said it was one of those natural 
ideas whose time had come; desperate people whose 
names headed waiting lists simply got that murderous 
gleam in their eyes. Others said that some shrewd god¬ 
father in organized crime had known a good thing when 
he saw it, and had opened a subdivision of Murder, 
Inc., hiring out experienced hit men to unemployed 
teachers. That seemed farfetched, but what did Pen¬ 
der know? He’d obtained his job by bribing a con¬ 
gressman. 

“You know,” he said, “not being able to teach in my 
specialty, that’s the least of my problems. Take Johnny, 
the student I thought I saw just now. He was a special 
nemesis, all this past year. Classic problem child; under¬ 
achiever, unmotivated, unruly. Whenever he wasn’t try¬ 
ing to squeeze out of my sight, crouching behind his 
desk, he was finding ways to make the classroom 
hell. 

“He scribbled and carved obscenities everywhere, 
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prodded the other children, created confrontations with 
me on the smallest issues—kept the whole class in con¬ 
stant turmoil. He used to give me nightmares. Guess 
that’s why I hallucinated him just now. He’s the main 
thing I’m taking a vacation from ” 

“Listen, just calm down. Your Johnny is part of the 
past. Relax. Enjoy.” 

“He isn’t.” 

“Isn’t what?” 

“Just part of the past. He’s a part of the future, too.” 
Pender made an angry sound to himself. “Maybe I’m 
too much of an idealist—or maybe you ought to add 
masochism to the paranoia. I felt it would be a crime 
against society to pass him on. I had to hold him 
over in the sixth grade.” 

“A mistake. Always a mistake.” 

“Yes, I suppose. Always . . . but I couldn’t foist 
him off on the upper levels at this stage. Enough 
chaos there already.” 

“You’re too dedicated by half. But you paid a lot 
to get away from all that. So take it easy.” 

“Just one thing . . . why I’m so nervous.” 

“Go ahead. Get it out of your system.” 

“The last day of the term—I was leaving school, 
should have felt a sense of liberation, but ... I saw 
this man Thompson by the gate, as I was getting into the 
armored cab. Thompson is one of those types, you 
know them, they hang around schools and deal with 
the kids on everything imaginable, every sort of pack¬ 
aged evil....” 

“I know that type. We all do, too well.” 

“Well, at the same time I also saw Johnny, who 
seemed to be walking directly away from Thompson. 
With a weasely little smile, Thompson watched him 
go, then turned my way. If possible, his smile got even 
more evil—he stared at me until a group of younger 
children came up to him and he offered them some 
commodity from his pockets. That look of Thompson’s 
burned right through me. I can still feel it, after a week 
and thousands of miles of travel. Maybe I could be re- 
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laxed now if he hadn’t set my summer off on the wrong 
foot. Excuse the mixed image.” 

. Pender kept talking it out, and Lepovitch soothed 
him with his quiet philosopher’s voice. 

After a while, Lepovitch said: “You shouldn’t be 
getting too much sun, you know, on your first day. 
Why don’t we go up to my room and have a drop 
before dinner? I got a case of vintage wine at Free¬ 
port—you won’t believe the label—and some really 
decadent crystal. We’ll sit in the air conditioning and 
pretend we’re part of a civilized world.” 

Pender agreed and they started up the path. Lepo¬ 
vitch was talking animatedly. Suddenly Pender stopped 
and Lepovitch went on for several steps before he real¬ 
ized he was talking to himself. 

“What’s up?” he said, and then saw the answer on 
Pender’s face. “Ah, the hallucination again. Where is 
he? Point!” 

“I... I don’t see him anymore.” 

Lepovitch laughed. “What you need is a good dose 
of the grape. Come on.” 

Pender muttered agreement, but all the way to the 
hotel he took slow careful steps, as if each stone in the 
path might conceal a land mine. He tried to calm him¬ 
self by observing the obvious security men, flowered 
shirts not hiding law-and-order grimness. He noted 
the closed-circuit TV cameras in the trees, the distant 
walls topped with broken glass and barbed wire; he 
remembered all the brochure information about the 
foolproof alarm system, but knew that he wouldn’t re¬ 
lax until, as Lepovitch suggested, he was settled in an 
armchair behind a barred door, with a glass of fine 
wine in his hand. For some inexplicable reason, a taste- 
memory came to him of an exquisite zinfandel he had 
drunk in the days before California wines had gone 
the way of all American food products—into fast-food 
chains, served in Dixie cups or the ever-popular Giraffe 
Carafe. 

The lobby of the hotel was deserted, not even a clerk 
at the desk. Approaching the elevator, Lepovitch patted 
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his shirt pocket and said, “Dam it, I forgot to get 
tobacco. Here, take my room keys. Don’t wait for me, 
just run up and make yourself comfortable.” 

“No!” The violence of Pender’s reaction brought a 
wry smile from the old man, who patted his arm reas¬ 
suringly. 

“No, I’ll wait here,” Pender said in a calmer voice. 
“It’s all right... I’d rather, really—” 

“Nonsense. I thought we were working that fear out 
of your system. Perk up. Listen, just take a nice ride 
upstairs while I run across to the tobacconist. Only take 
a couple of minutes and I’ll join you upstairs.” He 
came closer and whispered, “I’ll knock three times and 
say Joe sent me.” 

In the distance a village clock was striking four. The 
elevator chime added a fifth hour. 

“But the elevator’s empty—I never ride in an—” 

“It won’t be empty. Look, here comes Freddy.” 

“Afternoon, Mr. Pender.” He walked by and called 
back, “Going up?” 

Lepovitch pressed the keys into Pender’s hand. “Yes, 
he’s going up to my place. I’ll be along in a minute.” 

Pender walked into the elevator and watched Lepo- 
vitch’s back as he walked rapidly out of the hotel. He 
looked at the keys. “ ‘P,’ please. Penthouse, I guess.” 

“Right away, Mr. Pender.” Freddy pushed the top 
button. “Oh, just a second.” He tugged on the Emer¬ 
gency Stop button and it popped out into his palm. 
“They wanted me to fix this,” he said as he stepped 
through the closing doors. 

Pender watched the doors slide shut for a split sec¬ 
ond and then stabbed at the Door Open button. Too 
late; the elevator began to rise. 

He punched the second-floor button, but the eleva¬ 
tor didn’t stop. With his fist he pounded all twenty 
floor buttons, but the elevator just kept rising. In des¬ 
peration he poked the shiny copper orifice where Fred¬ 
dy had removed the Emergency Stop button—and the 
shock paralyzed his arm and sent him staggering to 
the floor. 
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Bawnings: 

If Lepovitch was so secure in his tenure, what was 
he doing at a place like this? 

If Lepovitch lived in the penthouse, why had he 
gotten on one floor below Pender’s this morning? 

Lepovitch hadn’t smoked all the time they’d been 
together. 

The arrow crawled to P and the doors eased open. 
Pender raised himself halfway to his feet and was 
struggling for balance when Johnny stepped in and 
leaned against the door to keep it from closing. His 
hand was barely large enough to close around the grip 
of the 9 mm. Beretta. 

Only one guest heard the shots over the air condi¬ 
tioning, and he convinced himself that they were 
backfires. 

Fifteen minutes later, Johnny stepped out of the ele¬ 
vator into the lobby. Freddy was waiting nervously by 
a large flowerpot. He crossed over to remove the Tem¬ 
porarily Out of Order pylon from in front of the eleva¬ 
tor. 

“Done?” he asked. 

“Body’s in the bathroom,” Johnny whispered. 
“Here,” He handed Freddy the keys and an envelope. 
“You wanna go ahead an’ count that.. . can’t help you 
if it ain’t enough. Have to talk with the other fella.” 

“Sure, Dr. Lep—” 

“Shut up. I ain’t supposed to know who he is.” 

Freddy nodded. He pulled an airline ticket out of 
his blazer pocket and gave it to Johnny. Agreement 
concluded. 

First day of school, and to Johnny the kids looked 
younger than ever. Punks, they’d learn where the 
power was. He hesitated by the schoolyard gate. 
Thompson appeared. 

“Hi, Johnny-boy,” he said warmly. 

“Hello, Mr. Thompson. Good to see yom” 

“Long time. Enjoy your vacation?” 

“You know 7 it. Look at this tan.” 

“Good, good. Then I’m still the best dealer?” 
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“The best dealer ever.” The bell started to ring. 
“Look, Mr. Thompson, I’ve got to go.” 

“Sure, Johnny-boy. Wouldn’t want you to be tardy. 
See you after school?” 

“You bet!” 

“Give my regards to the new teacher.” Johnny 
skipped away laughing. 

In the sixth-grade classroom, there was the usual 
chattering and checking out of desks according to the 
normal pecking order. Johnny was the last one in the 
room, but when he selected his desk, a back comer 
place, the occupant just gathered up his stuff and 
moved to another. He was glad to be in “John’s class.” 

After a few minutes of allowing the ritual noise, 
the teacher looked up from the class books and re¬ 
quested order in a quiet voice. They didn’t pay any at¬ 
tention to him, even though he looked like somebody’s 
ideal grandparent, all smile-wrinkles and white hair 
and suntan like stained wood. He spoke louder and 
louder and finally bellowed, “Quiet!” 

“Good day, class,” he said into the sudden silence. 
“I think the first order of business is for us to get to 
know one another. My name is Dr. Liebowitz—” He 
wrote it on the blackboard, in large capitals with all 
corners carefully right-angled, all lines coming to pre¬ 
cise points. “L-I-E-B-O-W-I-T-Z. I’m new here at Fos¬ 
ter Dulles Elementary, so you’ll have to show me the 
ropes.” Some of the class giggled. “I feel very . . . 
very lucky to be here.” 

Loud burst of laughter from the back comer desk. 
Several other children joined in, as Johnny kept it up. 
Furling an impressive brow, Liebowitz approached 
Johnny’s desk. 

“And what is your name, young man?” 

“J-John-ny Trask,” Johnny said, unable to stop 
laughing. 

“John Trask. A name to remember, for I have a feel¬ 
ing you may turn out to be a troublemaker, young 
man. I have a feeling that more than once this term, 
Mr. Trask will be taken to task.” Liebowitz glanced 
around the room with a small smile. Some of the kids 
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up front giggled. “Watch yourself, young man. You 
will learn that Dr. Liebowitz is not so easy to trifle 
with as some of the other teachers you may have had.” 

He moved back to the large front desk. Someone 
had slipped a gleaming red apple onto it. Liebowitz 
eyed it with suspicion, but never touched it. Save it for 
the bomb squad this afternoon. 

“And now, class,” he said, turning. “I want each of 
you to get out your composition tablet and pencil. We 
get to work early in my classroom.’* 

He directed a stare at Johnny, who managed to 
stifle an obscenity and instead reached for his tablet. 

“All right then,” Liebowitz continued, “quiet down. 
Are you ready? Fine. Now what I want is for each of 
you to do some writing for me, a little essay on—” 

He wrote on the board: what i did on ... 
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LITTLE OLD MISS MACBETH 


The sphere of dim light from the electric candle on the 
orange crate was enough to show the cot, a little bare 
wall behind it and concrete floor beneath it, a shrouded 
birdcage on the other side of the cot, and nothing 
more. Spent batteries and their empty boxes over¬ 
flowed the top of the orange crate and made a little 
mound. Three fresh batteries remained in a box by 
the candle. 

The little old woman turned and tossed in her sleep 
under the blankets. Her face was troubled and her 
mouth pursed in a thin line that turned downward at 
the corners—a tragic mask scaled down for a little 
old lady. At times, without waking, she’d creep her 
hands up from under the blanket and touch her ears, 
as though they were assaulted by noise—though the si¬ 
lence was profound. 

At last, as if she could bear it no longer, she slowly 
sat up. Her eyes opened, though she did not wake, 
staring out with the fixity of unconscious seeing. She 
put her feet into snug felt slippers with a hole in the 
left toe. She took a woolly bathrobe from the foot of 
the cot and pulled it around her. Without looking, 
still sitting on the edge of the cot, she reached for the 
electric candle. Then she got up and crossed the floor to 
a door, carrying the candle, which made on the ceil¬ 
ing a circle of light that followed her. At no time was 
the full size of the room revealed. Her face was still 
a prim little tragic mask, eyes open, fast asleep. 

Outside the door she went down one flight of an 
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iron stairway, which sounded from its faint deep ring¬ 
ing under her light tread as if there were many more 
flights above. She went through another door, a heavy, 
softly moaning one like the stage door of a theater, 
and closed it behind her and stood still. 

If you’d been there outside, you’d have seen her 
holding the electric candle, and a small semicircle of 
brick wall and iron door behind her and another semi¬ 
circle of sidewalk under her feet, and nothing more, 
no other side to the street, no nothing—the feeble 
light went no further. Then after a while you’d have 
noticed a ribbon of faint stars overhead—a narrow 
ribbon, too narrow to show constellations, as if the un¬ 
seen buildings here were very high. And if you’d have 
looked up a second time, you’d have wondered if a 
few of the stars hadn’t moved or changed color, or if 
there weren’t extra stars now or missing ones, and it 
would have worried you. 

The little old lady didn’t wait long. She started 
down the street in the dim globe of light from her 
electric candle, keeping close to the curb, so that even 
the wall on her side of the street was almost lost in 
darkness. Her felt slippers scuffed softly. Otherwise 
the city, for that was what it seemed to be, was abso¬ 
lutely quiet. Except that after a couple of blocks a 
very faint angry buzzing became audible. And the cor¬ 
ner at the next cross street was outlined now by an 
extremely faint red glow, the exact color of neon 
signs. 

The old lady turned the comer into a block that 
was crawling with luminous worms, about forty or fifty 
of them, as thick as your thumb and long as your 
arm, though some were shorter. They weren’t bright 
enough to show anything but themselves. They were 
all colors, but neon red was commonest. They moved 
like caterpillars but a little faster. They looked like old 
neon tubes come alive and crawled down out of signs, 
but blackened and dimmed by ages of ions. They 
crawled in sine curves on the sidewalks and street, 
and a few of them on ledges a little way up the walls, 
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and one or two along what must have been wires hang¬ 
ing overhead. As they moved they buzzed and the 
wires sang. 

They seemed to be aware of the little old lady, for 
two or three came and circled her, keeping outside her 
dim globe of light. When she turned at the next cor¬ 
ner a mercury-violet one followed her a little way, 
lifting its head to buzz and crackle angrily, exactly 
like a defective neon sign. 

This block was black again with just the ribbon of 
elusive stars. But although the little old lady still kept 
close to the curb, the sidewalk was narrower and the 
electric candle showed wrecked display windows with 
jagged edges and occasional stretches of almost un¬ 
broken, thick glass. The old lady’s eyes, seeing in her 
sleep, didn’t waver to either side, but if you’d have 
been there you’d have dimly seen dummies behind 
the broken windows, the men in zoot suits and wide- 
brimmed hats, the women in tight skirts and glimmering 
blouses, and although they stood very stiff you’d have 
wondered if their eyes didn’t follow the little old lady 
as she passed, and there’d have been no way for you to 
know, as soon as her globe of light was gone, that they 
didn’t step out carefully between the glass razors 
and follow. 

In the next block a ghost light swirled across a flat¬ 
ness that began about a story up in the dark. It seemed 
to be something moving through the ten thousand 
bulbs of an old theater marquee, barely quickening 
for an instant their brittle old filaments—a patchy, 
restless shimmer. Across the street, but rather higher, 
there appeared, on the very threshold of vision, a num¬ 
ber of large rectangular signs, their murky colors ir¬ 
regularly revealed and concealed-—giant bats crawling 
across almost completely faded luminescent billboards 
would have given the effect. While at least twenty 
stories up, at the edge of the dubious starlight, one 
small window spilled yellow light. 

Halfway down the next block the little old lady 
turned in from the curb to a fence of iron pickets. She 
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leaned against a gate, giving a querulous little moan, 
the only sound she’d uttered, and it swung in, crunch¬ 
ing against the gravel. 

She pressed it shut behind her and walked ahead, 
her slippers crushing dead leaves, her thin nostrils 
wrinkling mindlessly at the smell of weeds and dust. 
Directly overhead a small square of stars projected 
from the ribbon. She went up wooden steps and across 
a porch and through a six-paneled door that creaked 
as she opened and shut it. 

The halls of the house were bare and its stairs un¬ 
carpeted and its woodwork tritely ornate. When she 
reached the third floor with her dim globe of light 
there was the faintest crunch from below and a little 
later a creaking. She took hold of a rope that hung 
from above and added some of her weight to it, 
swaying a little, and a ladder swung out of the ceiling 
and bumped against the floor. 

She mounted the ladder, stooping, breathing just a 
little heavily, into a low attic. Her candle showed 
trunks and boxes, piles of folded draperies, a metal- 
ribbed dressmaker’s dummy and the horn of an old 
phonograph. 

Then you would have heard it: pling !—four sec¬ 
onds, six, seven—another pling !—another seven sec¬ 
onds— pling! again— pling! — pling! — pling! 

The torment in her sleeping face deepened. She 
crossed between the piles to a sink against the wall. On 
the lip of the single verdigrised faucet a drop slowly 
formed as she approached and just as she got there 
it fell— pling !—and a quick spasm crossed her face. 

She put down the electric candle on the drainboard 
and took the handle of the faucet in both hands and 
leaned against it, not looking at it. There was one more 
pling! but then no more. She touched the lip of the 
faucet with a finger and it came away barely wet. She 
waited but no new drop formed. 

Then her face smoothed out into a small mask of 
dispassion, the mouth thin and straight, and she took 
up her candle and started back. On the ladder and 
stairs and out on the walk and the street she was no 
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longer alone. Presences thronged around her, angry 
and menacing, just beyond the candle’s glow, and 
leaves crackled under other feet than her own. The 
light from the high window by the stars pulsed poi- 
sonously green, the winged shapes crawled more rest¬ 
lessly across the spent luminescence of the billboards, 
and all the witchlight in the theater marquee drained 
down into the lowest bulbs, the ones nearest her as 
she passed. 

The wrecked display windows in the Block of the 
Babes and Zoot-Suiters were all empty. 

In the Street of the Neon Worms the colored crawl¬ 
ers all came swiftly toward her, buzzing loudly and 
angrily, more cracklingly than bees, swarming close 
to her feet in ribbons of rainbow fire and following 
her around the corner for half a block. 

But none of these things, nor the perceptible dim¬ 
ming of her electric candle, ruffled for one instant her 
expression of calm security. 

She mounted the iron stairs, crossed the boundless 
room, sat down on the cot, and put the electric candle 
on the orange crate among the heaped dead batteries. 

One of them rolled off and hit the floor with a little 
tump! She started, quivered her head and blinked her 
eyes. Wakefulness had at last come into them. She 
sat motionless for a while, remembering. She sighed 
once and smiled a little smile, then she sat up 
straighter and her thin silvery eyebrows drew together 
in a frown of determination. She found a fountain 
pen and a small pad of onionskin paper among the 
batteries. She tucked a scrap of carbon paper under 
the top sheet and wrote rapidly for a minute. She tore 
off the top sheet, folded it and rolled it up tightly, 
then tucked it into an aluminum cylinder hardly big¬ 
ger than a paper match. 

She got up and went around the cot. She took the 
cover off the birdcage, opened the small door, and 
took out a black pigeon. Moaning to it affectionately, 
she wired the cylinder to one foot. Then she kissed 
its beak and threw it into the darkness. There was ,.a 
flapping which grew steadily fainter, then suddenly 
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broke off, as if the bird had winged through a win¬ 
dow. 

The dim globe of light had shrunk to half its origi¬ 
nal size, but it was still enough to show the little old 
lady’s face as she got into bed and pulled up the 
blankets. Her eyes were closed now. She sighed once 
more and the comers of her lips lifted in another 
little smile. She became still, the blankets rising and 
falling almost imperceptibly over her. chest, and the 
smile stayed. 

The light was also enough to show the carbon of 
her note, which read: 

Dear Evangeline, 

I was overjoyed to receive your note and discover 
that you too at last have a city of your own and of 
course your own things. How is Louisville since the 
Destruction? Quiet, I trust. Pittsburgh is so noisy. I 
am thinking of moving to Cincinnati. Do you know 
if it has a tenant? 

Yours very truly, 

Miss Macbeth 
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6800 

NEW STORIES FROM THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE 

$1.25 


©try them at your local bookstore or use this handy coupon for ordering: 

r"— ------j 

Bantam Books, Inc., Dept TZ, 414 East Golf Road, Des Plaines, 111. 80018 ( 

I Please send me the books I have checked above. I am enclosing $-— 

\ (please add 50$ to cover postage and handling). Send check or money order | 
| —no cash or C.O.D.'s please. j 

| fiir/Mrs/Miss__________ I 

l Mdress ________ J 

l City-— --.-State/Zip___—_____ I 

5 TX—3/78 

Please allow four weeks for delivery. This offer expires 9/78. J 
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Fritz )Leiber sends a prim little old lady on - an eene waiK tnrougn 
dead pity. Robert Help lain describes the ultimate paranoia—a man 
know^the whole worldH^his asylum and all of “them” his keepers'. 
Goi do'n R. Dickson’s; space aliens test mankind’s ability to com¬ 
municate with the unknown. Theodore Sturgeon subjects a 
humari misfit to a weird welcome/on iVenus. William F. Nolan 
creates,the terrifying world ofohe last,man alive in Los Angeles and 
his frightful tormentors. I saao^ Akimov discovers a galactic dfyg 
menace that threatens to spao^-oiit space travel. Ray Bradbury 
plays aWtad hoax on an old woWri searching for GodVAncj seven 


plays aWtad hoax on an old woWh Searching for GodVAnd seven 
pthef great .storytellers yehtur^Vrnto Ngizarre and fearful worlds 
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